





Early reductions on midsummer models 


La Merveille 


La Triomphe La Blanche 


La Francaise—One of the love- 
liest of the recent French blouses 
we have reproduced in crepe de 
chine in white, maize or flesh. 

Treatment of the yoke and 
shoulder lines is most interesting. 
The collar itself is very new, be- 
ing a combination of a Medici in 
sheer organdy with a deep, flat 
collar of organdy—richly embroid- 
ered. This effect is noticeably 
lovely and bids fair to appear on 
many smart blouses. Bow of black 
taffeta. Now $5.00. 


La Marseille—Of Japanese wash 
silk is this tailleur blouse. All white 
excellent quality, with Roman 
striped silk bow to finish deep V 
neck. The lines of the collar, the 
drop sleeve, the cuffs and finish 
throughout are exceptionally good. 
Now $3.95. 


La Blanche—Of lawn, snow white 
and sheer, daintily trimmed with 
entre-deux and self-covered but- 
tons, white bands of good Valen- 
ciennes lace traverse either side 
of the front. The yoke, sleeves, 
collar and cuffs are novel in de- 
sign. The tucked effect of the 
waist is one of the latest ideas, 
and is certain to give the blouse 
distinction. Now $2.95. 


La Triomphe — Handkerchief 
linen is so much in favor that no 
woman can dispense with one of 
these charming and practical 
blouses. With raglan shoulder, 
high flaring white collar and cuffs. 
In all the correct colors, white. 
Copenhagen, lavender or maize. 
Now $2.95. 


La Marseille 


La Fantaisie— Fresh and cool- 
looking is this blouse of fine white 
lawn. With Normand collar and 
trimmed with excellent Valen- 
ciennes lace in two fluffy rows 
down the front. An exceedingly 
good looking blouse with new 
style features. Now $1.95. 


La Charmante— Voile makes a 
wonderfully fresh looking summer 
frock and is justly popular. Herea 
fine quality in white is polka-dotted 
in green, blue or black with a silk 
girdle of corresponding hue. Made 
over a net underwaist. A lovely 
fine shadow lace is combined with 
net to make the vest, high flaring 
collar and ruffles at sleeves. Notice 
the well-designed skirt. Sizes, 36 
to 44. Now $9.50. 


Hat of Leghorn in new sailor 
model. Trimmed with white 
golfine and two smart white wings. 


$5.95. 


La Merveille— An imported 
crepe makes this dress especially 
interesting. The white ground is 
irregularly shot with ratine threads 
in green, rose, blue or black, Not 
only is this fabric one of a French 
designer’s loveliest effects, but the 
cut of the dress is most attractive. 
The vestee is of white net with 
narrow revers of embroidery. The 
girdle of black lacquered ribbon 
reflects another important mode of 
the summer. Sizes 36 to 44. 
Now $7.50. 


Milan Hemp hat trimmed with 
cerise crepe and velvet ribbon, 
and clusters of shaded flowers, well- 
placed. Unusually lovely. $10.00 


A corps of experienced shoppers will fill orders by 
mail as carefully as if you shopped in person. 


Fifth Avenue Lord &F Ti aylor New York 


La Francaise 


La Charmante 
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Patterns, cut to the measurement of the individual, will be drafted from any costume shown in the 








HARPER‘’S BAZAR 


The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years. 


FOR JUNE, 1914 No. 6 


Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company. (Harper's Bazar.) 


Lady Randolph Churchill 


Has chosen as his subject this month “‘La Marche Triomphale des Parasols,’’ a fantastic Parisian conception 
which is vividly suggestive of the bright sunlight and animated life of early summer in the French capital. 


Vol. XLIX 


Begins in this issue, of the Bazar an interesting series 
of articles entitled “By the Simmering Samovar.’’ 


Drian 


Mrs. Richard Gambrill 


Under the heading “Frills and Thrills,” writes of summer sports 
and the weddings that have interested society during the late spring. 


Has consented to the publication of photographs illustrating 
her beautiful summer home on Bellevue Avenue, Newport. 


Katrina Stuyvesant 
Mrs. Norman Whitehouse fs. artnet” 
Edgar Saltus 
Charles Dana Gibson Stn e* 40s tor 2 
Una Nixon Hopkins 
The Countess of Warwick 
Gertrude K. Colby 
Marie Van Vorst 

Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Lady Duff Gordon 


P l P ° Strikes a new note and predicts the home of the future—the house of the modernist. 
au oiret That he has not neglected fashions is evidenced by the photographs of his latest costumes. 


Deals with the timely subject of divorce in this month’s “‘Reflections of Floriline 
Schopenhauer.” Has marriage changed from a sacrament to a rendezvous? Question. 


Writes entertainingly of ‘‘Southern California as a Summer Resort’’ 
and the photographs iJustrating her article prove the contention. 


Urges out of door life and points out that 
ealth’”’ is the only real foundation of beauty. 


In this instalment of “‘ The Well Built Girl’? sounds a warning to all 
those on the verge of nervous exhaustion from excessive social activity. 


Adds another chapter to the engrossing life story of ‘‘Miss Moreland’? whose 
problems become more complex with each instalment of this clever serial. 


Continues to study life in a sanitarium through the amusing 
medium of *‘Letters to a Husband from a Worn-Out Wife.” 


Answers a query of vital importance to both feminine and masculine readers 
and shows photographs and sketches of wearable frocks and unique headdresses. 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 
Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each month. In certain 
sections, magazines do not receive the same handling as other classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. 
If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will probably be delivered within that 
time. By following this suggestion both subscribers and the publishers will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the /nternational Magazine Company, George L. Willson, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; 
George von Utassy, Secretary, 139 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption 
will occur in your receipt of The zar. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 

Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 








and $2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 
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magazine for $4.00 for entire costume 






































Your Children’s 
Play Rooms— 


We design and outfit them — furnish the wall designs, furniture, 
books, games—everything, 

Think of your boy in a real Boy Scout Room with tent and cot, 
camp chairs, —all his own. 

Your little girl would be fascinated with a Mother Goose play 
room. Japanese, King Arthur rooms and many others. Complete 
equipments to fit various sized rooms and various sized purses. 
For outdoors this summer we make a White Rabbit Bench, 
Garden Sand Box, Butterfly Swing, Hold Fast See-Saw—all 
durable, artistic and safe. 

A beautiful free Art Portfolio of colored Plate-Prints will show 
you four different rooms. 


We will sell to you direct if there is no dealer in your city. 


Visit the Helen Speer Play Room in the Vanderbilt Hotel 
in New Yor 


THE HELEN SPEER COMPANY 
37 East 28th Street Suite 101 New York City 
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t = NewNovel greater than 
LyX The Inside of the Cup’ 





a! “if you ever want 

A; another man’s wife 

— when you grow up, God help him.” The 
man who thus addressed the stripling before 
him little knew the truth of what he said. 


>» 
& N Wilful and headstrong, the boy became a man 
a 4 whose very force compelled achievement. The 
i. % deadly struggle that lust for money and power 
‘. » waged against the love of a wonderful woman is 
As the theme of Churchill’s masterpiece. 


ae “A Far Country” is based upon the biblical 
\es Op | quotation concerning the prodigal son: “and took 
hg J) his journey into a far country and there wasted his 

of substance in riotous living.” 


Nothing in “Richard Carvel,” or ‘The Crisis,” 
or “Coniston” can compare with the daring con- 
ity ception, the smashing power of “A Far Country.” 

ys Everybody will read it— must read it or argue 
: himself out of date. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


has drawn the illustrations. To the vivid action of the 
author's narrative are added the charm and sympathy 
of the cleverest brush in contemporary art. 





en test, 
oes”. 1 O/ Over 500,000 people read Mr. 
es eitin aon Save 333% Qx.Ji0.000 pele reed Mt 
1 “e Be 0% in Hearst’s Magazine last year, and another half million who 
ey eae ia ge jd ot pe set it in the ementine had se Rees until - ap- 
e % %S0,%, peared in orm. i ppen with “ 
; ty fo® ah 2 Far Country.” Do not think of aes | this great saa for a 
%, BORON year when only $1 will bring it to you in the next 10 months of 
be COLON 0 Hearst's Magazine. The regular price of 10 issues is $1.50. 
‘ . % 2 ay. ey You save one-third if you mail the coupon immediately. 
y Oo * or 
ty, Oey $e, > ° 
‘ Wena Hearst’s Magazine 
2. “wt, Ott (My 119 West 40th Street New York City 


Winston Churchill's 











Maitland Telephone Orders Filled. Phone6goo Greeley 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 


At Special Prices 
Misses’ Summer Dresses 








Sizes, 14 to 20 years 















No. 18. Silk Crepe 
Meteor Dress, 
in white, pink, Nile, 
light blue or maize, 
with waist of shadow 
lace over chiffon, 
trimmed with silk 
rose-buds, skirt of 
silk crepe meteor, 
crushed girdle. 


Value$24.50 18.50 








No. 20. French 
Linen Dress in 
Hague blue, rose, 
leather or white, new 
flat collar and cuffs 
of hemstitched or- 
gandie, vestee of 
tucked organdie, 
long tunic _ skirt, 
wide linen girdle, 
finished with pearl 
buttons; 


Value $12.75 9.75 





Fur Storage—Dry Cold Air Improved Method 


Furs Remodelled or Repaired 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 
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Auction Bridge 





“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe, 


with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers, 25c 











a pad $2.50 a doz. postpaid Circulars free. 
Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York 
’ 
Baby’s Goods 
LYMAN-SAWYER MFG. CO. Infants’, Chil- 


dren's and specially designed furniture of Quality 











Our Booklet on Revolution in care of the Baby 

—Free. 613 Delaware, Kansas City, oO 
Boas, Feathers, etc. 

MME. BLOCK, Willow or Ostrich plumes 


made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled. Mail orders filled. 36 W. 34th St., N.Y 


H. METHOT, 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, New York. 











Books & Prints 


WE HAVE FOR SALE VERY FINE 

etchings by Whistler, Rembrandt, Zorn, Haden, 
Fitton, Bone and others For information ad- 
dress Art Bureau, 919 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











Children’s Clothes 


BEEBEE AND SHADDLE, Outfitters for Lit- 
tle peuple, wish to announce their removal from 
38-40 W.33rd St.,to larger and more convenient 
quarters at 402 Fifth Ave. (37th St.), Tel. Con. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES—Infants’ 
Stamped ready to = and make up 
other patterns nece Send for new 
Hurm Art Shop, 277 F Fifth ive.. ih, 








Layettes 
No 
list 








Chiropody 





Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 418 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Cleaning and Dyeimg 





MME. PAULINE 
Expert Cleaner, Dyer. 
etc., out-of-town orders. 
34th St., 402 Mad. Ave., 233 W. 


Gowns, Laces, Chiffons, 
900 Sixth Ave., 115 E. 
14th St. 








Corsets 





THE NEW “‘M. H.’’ CORSET. 

Most comfortable corset made, whole back, no 
lacing, no clasp. From stock, $10. To measure, 
$1S up. Mrs. Gene Watson, 17 E. 48th St., N.Y. 


GOSSARD FRONT-LACED CORSETS, 
also Back-Laced Corsets, fitted by experienced 
corsetieres, $3.50 up. Corsets made to order. 








Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 
T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
Astor Court Building, 25 W. 33rd Street 


Telephone 469 Greeley. 
INDIVIDUAL CORSETS. designed for indi- 


vidual needs. Mail orders carefully attended to. 
Prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. as 
L.L.St.John,418 5thAve.,N.Y.,Tel.Greeley372 


FLORENCE VAN ALLEN—Corsets made in 

twenty-four hours. Fittings at residence by ap- 

pointment. Large women a epocinty caren! 
g. 48t 











corsets, a a and negligees 25 h St., 
Phone M. H. 
EYSA reducing corsets, reduce hips and ab- 


domen from 4 to 12 inches and give comfort. 
503 Fifth Ave., Room 211, entrance on 42nd St. 








Craft & Gift Shops 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS (Note it.) We have 
moved to larger and better quarters. Come and see 
us, we are twenty steps from Fifth Avenue. Austro- 
Hungarian Co., 4 East 30th Street, New York. 


SUMMER CRAFT AND GIFT SHOPS 

The Austro-Hungarian Co's. new line will be ready 
June ist. Call if you can, write anyway. 4 East 
30th Street, New York. 


MANY A CRAFT AND GIFT SHOP 

has turned a disappointing failure into a big suc- 
eess by handling Glebeas Flowers & Novelties. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 East 30th St., N. Y. 

















Decorating & Furnishing 





INDIVIDUAL attention, good taste and years 
of experience in selecting interior furnishing 
enable me to satisfy my customers. Call, write 
or phone, K. R. Gerry, 546 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 


average of twenty-five words. 











SESE SeESESeESeESeSese 


Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 


Sel alsa Sn ee an nS I aS eS aS ESS a are 


Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 














he had never seen. 


department. 


particular lines. 


You will 


find it for you. 





The 
End of the Search 


Dickens once said that he loved to revisit the places 


Many women, some of whom have never seen New York 
perhaps, keep in touch with the city through this 


This is a Preferred List of good things, the offerings 
of specialists whose business 


If goods of similar character or service of similar 
standard might be procured elsewhere—there would be 
no reason for these announcements. 


Because of the worth, novelty or rarity of these offer- 
ings space is made here in the Bazar for the enlighten- 
ment and convenience of our readers. 


do well to look through these columns— 
they may save a long search and reveal to you that 
the easiest way is very often the best. 


Should there be something you very much wish for 
that is not mentioned here—write the Bazar. 


it is to excel in their 


We will 




















Dancing 





| Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 





NORMAL COURSE IN MODERN DANCES. 
There is an ever-growing demand for real 
Modern Dance teachers. Our course fits you 
for paying positions. Direct supervision of 


SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered, hemstitching, dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, ete. Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders pronfptly filled. 38 W. 34th St. 





MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., recog- 
nized authority on Modern Dance tuition. Wecan 
use new instructors in our many schools and ho- 
tels. Wilson Lyceum Bureau, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 





Ekectrolysis Treatment 


For Superfluous Hair 





MAXIXE, Hesitation. All modern dances. Ex- 
ert instructors. Terms reasonable. E. Fletcher 
Jallamore. Studio Hall, 64 E. 34th St., 


next door 
to Hotel Vanderbilt. Murray Hill 6534. 





ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 
rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc 
Individual and private class instructions. Grand 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St., 
New York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844. S.P.Gilmore. 











Opera House, 309 W. 23d St. Tel. 1616 Che'sea. | Broadway. now at 437 5th Rvente, corner 39th St 
SIMS STUDIO of Modern Dance. Suite 1144-5 MARGARET KEELER, 500 Fifth Ave. Super- 
Aeolian Hall. Phone 5566 Bryant. Private in- fuous hair permanently Bande Electricity. 
struction only. Newest Tango, Maxixe, Hesita- | Facial and scalp treatments, manicuring. Tele- 
tion, One-Step. phone 4347 Bryant. 

BAZAR READERS | ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Sunperfiu- 


will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
require special information as to purchases. 








Delicactes 


ous hair, moles and warts permanently and pain- 
eeety removed. Ida Weinberger, 47 West 34th 
St., N. Y., Marbridge Bidg., Phone 3802 Greeley. 


facial | 











Gowns and Weaists 


Ready to Wear 
THE MENDING SHOP, gowns you thought of 


discarding, have them made in the latest styles, 
your favorite evening frock freshened up. Miss 
H. Redding Coughlin, 20 West 31st St., Phone 
189 Mad. Sq., N. Y. 


STREET DRESSES, afternoon frocks and 
evening gowns. Direct from manufacturer. 
Lowest possible prices. Booklet G, free upon 
request. Royal Apparel Co., 35 Sixth Ave., N.Y 


SUMMER WASH DRESSES $7.00 UP. 
French Ratine, Voile, Eponge, Printed Noveity 
Cottons, etc. in the eres fashions. Elite 
Shop, 66 West 38th St., N. Y. 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab. 1899.) If you 
can wear model gowns you can buy them here for 
one-half the — value. Dainty French originals. 
Maxon & Co., 1552 Broadway at 46th St., N. Y. 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab. 1899.) So 
many ask for catalogs. It’s an impossibility. No two 
gowns are alike. You should call and see them 
yourself. All of them are new and original models. 


MAISON SIMONE—have zowns,wraps and mod- 
el suits confiscated by The U. S. Government for 
non-payment of duty. New models and catalogue 
every month. 789 6th Ave., at 45th Street, N. Y 


MAISON SIMONE—Genuine model Gowns. A 
visit to = establishment may mean an actual sav- 
ing of yi can wear model gowns. The 
finest enaheed exclusive creations. 





























Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
Old gowns of every kind remodelled equal to new. 
Evening gowns 4 specialty. 160 W. 84th St., 
New York. 


MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKING. 

Chie Gowns Made to Order at Short Notice. 
Evening Gowns a Specialty: 140 W. 95th St., 
N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1929 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own material. 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable prices. 
Homer,11'4 W.37thSt., N.Y.,Tel. 5265 Greeley. 














MRS. CLARKE 
182 Madison Ave., 
Gowns and Blouses. 
if desired. 


SMART DANCING GOWNS. Dainty Sum- 
mer Frocks, Dressy Tailor Suits. Estimates given or 
own material taken. Prices very reasonable. Miss A. 

I. Slater, 70 West 38th St.,N.Y.,Phone 6678 Greeley. 


MRS. COPELAND 
Makes Setinetive gowns. 
Also offers model gowns in stock sizes. 
The Cambridge Bidg., 334 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


KATHARIN CASEY 
Gowns for all Occasions. Dance frocks. 
Fancy Tailoring. Remodeling also done. 
36 E. 35th St., New York. Tel.1033 MurrayHill. 


BROWNE Modes. Afternoon and Evening 
Gowns, Tailored Suits, Made to Order. Copied 
from the Latest Parisian Models. 

366 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, New York 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 
creations. Unexcelled quality hair. Call or 
write. 20 E. 46th St., N. Y. Take elevator. 


MRS. TYLER MILLER, Importer and Manu- 
facturer of fine hair goods—No.80 and82 Fleet St., 
Brooklyn. Established over 20 years.—Absolutely 
no risk purchasing hair through the mail. 


ANYTHING FROM A PIN CURL TOA WIG 
—sent on approval—Money refunded if not 
Satisfactory. For gray, bleached or faded hair 
use 


New York, near 34th St. 
Patrons’ materials taken, 
































EMPRESS IMPROVED HAIR STAIN. Does 
not rub off or stain the scalp. Guaranteed harm- 
less. For sale at first class Drug and Department 
Stores—or sent on receipt of price, $2. 








Hosiery 


LADIES’ ALL SILK HOSE, full fashioned, looks 
count most, they all wear the same. No. 1300— 
Our high grade ** good looker ’’—$1per pair, sent 
on approval. Harper Mfg. Co.,47W.34th St.,N.Y. 











Jewelry 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
Old gold, platinum, silver bought. Alsodiamonds, 
Pearls. Difficult antiques, Fae tf Ao 
Callmann, appraiser, 27 W. 37th St., N. 











Lace & Lingerie 


THE LINGERIE SHOP, hand embroidered 
French lingerie is within your means. Values 
unequalled anywhere. Let us prove it. Catalog 
L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 West "39th Street, N. Y. 


SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., N. Y. An- 
tique and modern laces. bys shawls, lace for 
trousseaux a specialty. to see antique 
Filet scarfs, a great variety ond beautiful. 














Employment Agenctes 


Ladies’ Tatlors 





TABLE EGGS of the highest quality delivered 
at a very moderate i eke = cake care of 


all orders, large & small hone or call. 


Wr 
! SpringsideFarms,105W.40 St. t 505. Bynt.7139. 





4 


| MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N.Y.nr.42d. 
| Tel.2414Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, house 


keepers,competent household servants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED, to 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ ee. J. 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, } Tai- 


lored suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 
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(Continued) 


Ladies’ Tailors 








specialty. 
phone, Murray Hill 1125. 


H. 





SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
Fr 


ench Tailored Gown 
Exclusive designs and faultless workmansht 
6 East 41st St., at Fifth Avenue, New Yor 








Miscellaneous 





MME 


dinner costumes, furs, 
69 West 45th St. 


NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightiy used Evening, street and 
diamonds; 


ene 
Telephone 670 Brya t. 





Your exact height. 
ing skirt. Pins do not injure. 
Inc., 334 Fifth Ave., 


PLASTIC DRESS FORM yourself line for line 
Assures accuracy in hang- | 
Cressé-Bailé Co., 











Perfumery 





Concentrated Floral oils, 


patos. Toilet preparations. 
Dept. B, Natura Co., 461 5 


BICHARA DE PARIS (Eng. Ltd) PARFUMS. 
Water and Blended 
he rite oe r por 





B, Natura Co., 461 5th Ave., 


BICHARA’S ‘‘BOSPHORA,”’ 
hardt’s favourite perfume. Gives a seductive, 
Oriental sweetness. $3.40—$5.50—$9.75. Dept. 


Sarah Bern- 








Photography 





BROWNELL STUDIO. 


specialty, city or country. 


graphscolored. 45E.59St., N. 


guerreoty pes, etc., copied and enlarged. 


Home portraiture a 
Old photographs, da- 
Photo- 
- Tel. Plaza 2170. 





Bryant 440. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRINGTIME—Have 

your homes, gardens, children pictured under the 
best conditions.— Visit our exhibit, 536 5th Ave. 
Miss Johnston and Mrs. Hewitt. 








Pria 


vate Sc hools 


| 


CLEVER REMODELING OF SUITS my 
Mail orders filled successfully. 
Hurwitz, 366 Madison Avenue, New York. Tele- 


Real Estate 





Soctal Courier 


Trousseaux 











Russian. Art Goods 





| RUSSIAN ART SHOP, 44 W. 38th St., N. Y. 


Large selection of Russian crashes, and embroid- 
eries at lowest prices. Finest Russian Tea in $1.50, 
75¢e and 40c packages mailed, postage prepaid. 








Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. 
careful attention. Circular. 
253 W. 93rd St.. N. Y. Tel. 


MRS. F. N. DAVISON. Registered —experi- 


enced. Shops for and with customers. No 





No charge. Prompt, 
Bank references. 
Riverside 6177. 





| charge. Personal a given your order.Cir- 


cular. Tel. 1865 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N.Y. 


Tel. 2890 Murray Hill. 


A WEALTH OF IDEAS—has been gained by 
experience in shopping with or for clients. Gifts, 
trousseaux, decorating and house furnishings, 
antiques, reproductions. Address above. 











Specialty Shops 





VAN RENSSELAER CRAMER STUDIO— 
The Only Box Shop in N. Y. Boxes Covered to 


iday, valentines, etc. 10 E. 48th St. M. H. 3737. 


RUSH Pt og CHAIRS, from Holland, 
$1.25, $1.50 & Armchairs, $7.50. Uncom- 
mon Run RW, me. pottery a glassware. 
The Deerx Shop, 34 W. 36th St., N. Y. 








HILDA M. GADE, 225 W. 80th St., New York. 
Every order filled personally. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Children’s needs a specialty. —— filled 








MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with | 


customers without charge. Rush 
orders and rugs a specialty. 


rr | 
opp. Waldorf- Astoria. Tel. S070 Murray Hill. 





PROMPT SERVICE aspecialty. 9 years’ experi- | 


ence. Interior furnishings and apparel purchased | 


without charge. Highest references. Booklet. Mrs, 
E.F. Bassett, 145W.105St., N.Y.Tel.R’side4452. 


HELEN CURTIS 

96 Fifth Ave., New York. General Shopping. 
No Charge. Circular. Bank reference. Personal 
interest in every order. Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


MRS. C. H. GALT. 
without charge. 

* Useful 
29th St., N. Y., Tel. 


Skin & Scalp Treatment 








Shopping of all kinds 
ank references. Book 


5853 Mad. Sq. 











SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE made | 


perfect my method of treatment for the face and 
My offices are conveniently located va 45 
James B. Quin 


oo 
West 34th St., New York. 








Social Entertainer 


Household Berticlea™ free. 118 E, |! 


MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts and Novelties. Usual and 





the Baz 








Toilet Preparations 





MAC CLOUD’S Scotch Oat-meal Cream, Wonder- 
hands, face, lips, chilblains. 
Necessity in nursery. 50c t a: Eurelle, Lincoln 
Trust Bidg., Broadway, 72nd St., N. Y. 


CREAM OF PEARLS.— Magical new beautifier, 
nutrient, cleanser. Prevents, banishes wrinkles. 
$1.00. Altman's, McCreery’s, Wanamaker's, Loes- 
er’s, A. & S..—Sample 10c.—G. Richie Co., B’klyn. 





order. Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, every hol- | 


MISS EDNA BLANCHARD LEWIS WEDDING VEILS and wreaths: to order 

Real Estate and Insurance MRS. THOMAS APPLETON, social courier | from $15 up. Write for sketches and par- 

THE REOOELING Se ere | 500 Fifth Avenue, N. Tel. Bryant 4688. | gaughters. ee HR Foreign aceon ticulars. Mail orders a specialty. Miss Allien, 
Sise aerass. New York. Phone 4684 Riverside. Fire-Automobile—Life-Endowment—Annuity spoken. Carlton Chambers, 402 Madison Ave., | 9 East 43rd Street, New York. With Quiller. 





MRS. COPELAND. Wedding 
smart  trousseaux. Write for 
334 Fifth Ave., 


gowns and 
particulars. 
New York. 


Uniforms for Maids, etc. 











NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N Correct 
uniforms for Women. Only aide house of its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “LA MODE”’ 
MAID’S a om They are chic and eoenomrar 
Made by Hays & Green, 32 West 17th St., N.Y. 
Write for Giesaened folder. 


Unusual Gifts 














CHILDREN’S — BOXES, for con- 





Building, 334 Fifth Ave. Will shop with you or send anything on ap- | THE LONG FELT WANT 
roval. Services free. Send for bulletin of | may be filled, perhaps by consulting this page. If BON VOYAGE BOXES 
argains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. the thing you require is not mentioned here, write | Made by Miss Stevenson~ of Sewickley, Pa. 


At Hyannis, Mass. 
Until October Ist. 


HE BEST BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCE 
z a Davis Quality Card our own thought 
cleverly expressed. 
Stationer’s or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
sell Davis Quality Cards 
for all occasions. 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston 





Sold m, Gift Shops, your 








ENHANCE the attractiveness of your summer 
gowns by a chain of dainty hand made perfume 
beads. Fifteen shades. Catalog. Shumway 
Bead Co., Kirkland, w ashington. 





STAGE SECRET DEODORANT. A non-greasy 
paste—neutralizes perspiration and all offensive 
odors of the body. Cleanses and sweetens. 25c. 
by mail. Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


WE SEND YOU FREE $10.00 worth of gifts— 
bayberry candles—quaint jewelry-leather bags- 
etc. Splendid profits to our representativ * .W nee 
today. Forest Craft Guild, 6 E. 39th St., 








NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 
site. A polish, bleach, cuticle and Stain re- 
mover combined. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

Oo. M. 8S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, New York. 





GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, NON- 
cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, ‘and velvet 
| texture of name-flower. PateGrise, for aging hands. 





Furniture 


Willow 





McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE. 
Mail orders filled with celerity and good taste. 
Booklet on request. 

Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W est 42nd Street. 








unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies. ; 
IOTA WEIGHT SANITARY GARMENTS promptly. Correspondence solicited. 661 Fifth Rvenee, at 52nd Street, New York. | valescence, birthda or journeys. Each i 
are the acme of daintiness and at the same time made to suit the child. Prices from $4. q 
are practical. Cressé-Bailé Co., Inc., Cambridge MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 


| Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 


LIKE A SHOW CASE 
in front of a store, this page is filled with worthy 






























OUR READERS 
are requested to write the Bazar for full infor- 
mation concerning special articles not advertised 


SCHOOL INFORMATION FREE Catalogue 
of all boarding schools or camps in U.S. want 
for girls or boys? Write Association of Schools 


LET ME PLAN YOUR SOCIAL ENTER- 
tainments for you. Unique, original ideas. Chil- 
dren's fetes arranged. pore K. Selfridge, 27 




















of the U.S. 1011 Times Bldg., New York. 6th St., Weehawken, N. J., Tel. Union 2602 W. | offerings, and placed where all may see and choose. | in our columns. 
Advertising Chat 
Concerning __ If there were only one woman in the The matter of merit is governed by demand, because 


the thing which everybody wants must be made 100% 
good, in order that everybody may be pleased. Merit 
increases in proportion to demand,—hence advertised 
goods must have the greatest degree of merit. 


Price, Profit world, nobody could make and sell 
and Merit Uneeda Biscuit for 5c. the package. 

If there were only one man in the 
world, nobody could make and sell Ingersoll Watches 


for $1.00 each. 
$ The imperativeness of the need is also a factor ;—the 


pearl which sells to the millionaire may not have the 
same proportion of merit for price as the potato which 
sells to the peasant. Because, no matter how hungry 
the millionaire, he cannot eat the pearl; and no matter 
how proud the peasant, he cannot wear the potato! 


The need for a thing directly governs the price of it, the 
profit of it, and the merit of it. If battleships grew on 
bushes and gold mines blossomed in the highways, no- 
body would undertake to market them because so few 
could buy. 

Thus, advertising is a benefit to all classes; it brings 
about the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
advertiser has taken particular thought for your particu- 
lar need before he began to advertise. 


The individual sale is not considered in the business of 
making, marketing and advertising. A great popular 
demand tends automatically to produce the minimum 


in price and the maximum in merit. 
In return, shouldn’t you take some thought for the ad- 


If the demand for some article be 1,000-fold it may be vertiser when you go out into the market to buy goods? 
priced at $1.00, perhaps; if 1,000,000-fold it may be 
priced at 75c; if there be a world-wide, unlimited de- 
mand it may be priced at 50c, or less. Hence, adver- 


tising lowers the price. Advertising Manager 
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FOULSHAM & BANFIELD 


Lady : andolph UAickadl 


By the 


Simmerin 


8 


Samovar 


Lady Randolph Churchill, who, as every one knows, was Jennie Jerome, the beautiful daughter of the 
late Leonard Jerome of New York, has had more interesting experiences, perhaps, than any other 


American woman. 


The prominence of her husband in British politics, her own enterprising and intrepid 


personality, and the success in public life of her son, have kept her constantly on the firing line 


Lady Randolph Churchill will write exclusively for Harper’s Bazar during the ensuing year 


H! the difficulty of the first step! Your 
O castle in Spain has no foundation; that is 

why it is so easily built. Its crenelated 
towers and gilded cupolas, its moats and draw- 
bridges, spring ready made from your fertile brain. 
The parks and lovely pleasure gardens are full grown 
—no planning or planting, no waiting. You me- 
ander through pergolas of delicious ever-ripe grapes. 
You lose yourself in olive and cypress groves under 
whose shade your imagination runs riot and where 
you compose immortal melodies, or still more im- 
mortal verse. You rest by cool fountains under 
perpetual blue skies, while a soft wind plays with 
your hair; you are young, handsome; a gentle 
voice whispers, ‘Come, Beloved’’; suddenly reality 
in her work-a-day dress stalks on the scene and ina 
stern voice calls out “Time.” Alas for shattered 
dreams and vanished visions! 

_The artist stares at his blank canvas and then at 
his millionaire model, bejewelled, monstrous, and 
wonders in despair how he is to begin. The dra- 
matist, pen in hand, a large expanse of virgin white 
foolscap before him—his plot, his characters, his 
Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 


scenes all marshalled in grand array—hesitates for 
his opening phrase. The poet labours for his first 
word. The would-be prima donna, all smiles and 
furbelows, but with a sinking heart and tremulous 
voice, tries to steady her first note before the all- 
powerful impresario who is to be the arbiter of her 
fate. 

First impressions, how much they mean! How 
they remain in the hidden recesses of our memory 
to return and sometimes haunt us with unwelcome 
clearness! How much depends on the first trial of 
some great material work! Take, for instance, the 
launching of a big battleship. For a year or more 
thousands of men have been working on it—for days 
and nights the great dockyards have been ringing 
with the sound of the hammer and the noise of 
machinery. The builder has spent many sleepless 
nights to be ready for this all-supreme moment—the 
moment when in breathless silence the electric but- 
ton is pressed which will release the dogshores. 
“Will she move? ”’ is in every mind—a pause—then a 
ringing cheer—and amidst wild excitement the huge 
Dreadnaught touches the water for the first time. 
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_to take place. 


On the subject of Dreadnaughts I once had a dis- 
turbing experience. Having had the honour of be- 
ing asked to perform the christening ceremony of 
one of these ships, I enquired if I had to make a 
speech. ‘Nothing beyond naming the ship and 
wishing it ‘God speed,” I was told. With alight 
heart I went off to Glasgow, where the launch was 
I beamed on the crowds at the 
docks—I accepted bouquets—I felt no anxiety— 
none of the carking care of an undelivered speech 
weighing on me—three words was all I had to say 
and these were drowned by the crashing sounds of 
the breaking of timbers and snapping of ropes as 
the mammoth vessel glided slowly down the slips. 
‘*And now forluncheon,” said the Chairman. “We’ve 
got a splendid crowd—at least. 500, and they are 
all looking forward to your speech.” ‘‘ My speech! 
Heavens!” I cried, ‘‘but I was assured before I left 
London that I should not have to speak. I hate 
speaking ’—“‘ But I am going to present you with a 
souvenir—a few words of thanks will perhaps be 
necessary.’ “A lovely present,’’ whispered my 

(Continued on page 76) 














Saint George triumphant 
over the Dragon. 


HE heralds blew a joyous 

I roulade on their trumpets, 

and through the ivy-cov- 
ered, gray stone archway of Pem- 
broke Hall came dancing and sing- 
ing the merry May Day revellers 
in motley array. Robin Hood and 
winsome Maid Marian led Friar 
Tuck, Will Scarlet, Little John 
and the Merry Men, and behind 
them were Saint George and the 
Dragon; xander the Gre: 
his generals; milkmaids 
their cows; tumblers and jesters; 
the Morris dancers with sticks and 
bells; the fairies of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and the furies; 
enchanted princesses and wander- 
ing knights; the sorcerers and the 
ghosts; the chimney-sweeps with 
Jack-in-the-Green in the fore, and 
in the midst of this horde of actors 
and holiday makers the Maypole 
drawn by flower-decked oxen. 

For the fourth time, the students 
and alumnae of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege had revived the dances and 
the rites which at one time in the 
history of England had made a 
festival of May Day and which in 
forgotten corners of the kingdom 
still welcome the spring season. 
The college campus with its gray 
stone Jacobean Gothic buildings 
indeed formed a unique setting for 
a unique spectacle. 

Before the actors and dancers 


A crucial moment in the play of “Robin Hood” when King Richard (Helen Taft) throws off his disguise, 
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A scene from “Campaspe”, the new play added to this year’s pageant. 


The Elizabethan May-Day Fete 


(Mildred Jacobs), and 
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In the foreground are Friar 


Leicester (Dorothea Moore). 
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One of the most poetic moments in “ The Old Wives Tales.” 


N> at Bryn Mawr College. 


| 2 | 
Cf end 
Titania (Lucia Chase) from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 


scattered to their plays the pa- 
geant gathered on the Maypole 
green and crowned the prettiest, 
the wittiest and the most popular 
student—Miss Marion Camp— 
Queen of all the May. And in 
her honour they gave the familiar 
Maypole dance. 

The chief interest centered in 
the two plays added to this year’s 
pageant; the “Campaspe” by 
John Lyly given in the Cloister, 
and the mystery play, “Noah’s 
Flood,” given by the New York 
Alumnae on the steps of the Li- 
brary. 

On a grassy stage with real trees 
as the background, the play of 
“Robin Hood” became very real. 
Even more replete with the at- 
mosphere of the Middle Ages was 
“The Old Wives Tales.” The only 
bit from Shakespeare was the 
tragical interlude of Pyramus and 
Thisbe from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

The traditional old English 
rustic farce was “The Revesby 
Sword Play” and the favourites of 
the old-time holiday makers, the 
Giant Blunderbore, the Turkish 
Champion, Saint George and the 
Dragon, capered through “The 
Play of Saint George.” In con- 
nection with this performance the 
Morris dancers gave their rollick- 
ing, romping folk dance. 





Three 





CAMERA PORTRAIT, CAMPBELL STUDIO 





MRS. WHITEHOUSE AND HER DAUGHTER ALICE 


toward freedom 





generations 


By MRS. NORMAN WHITEHOUSE 





Mrs. Whitehouse, a Southerner by birth, but a New Yorker through her marriage to the 
son of the late William Fitzhugh Whitehouse, is earnestly engaged in furthering the work 
of those who believe that in working for the State, woman also works for the home. 
Feeling so strongly that the results desired can be brought about only through the vote, 
Mrs. Whitehouse has given up her Newport season and will spend the summer in New 


FE open our papers in the morning and we 
read of Woman Suffrage. We find it in the 
news columns, society notes, and editorials. 

Every magazine has an article upon it. The up-to- 
date play refers to it. The very air seems full of it. 
It has come to share the honours with the weather as 
a popular dinner-party topic of conversation. Alert 
politicians, from Senators to ward leaders, are 
hurrying to declare themselves in favour of it. 

But sixty-six years ago, when Woman Suffrage 
was first openly discussed in this country, things were 
very different. It took a brave woman to say she 
wanted to vote. Thetypical woman of that period 
didn’t want to do anything so masculine as even to 
have an opinion on a matter outside of what was 
cailed “‘a woman’s sphere.”’ And, then, a woman’s 
sphere was merely to make men comfortable. 

It is surprising with what clearness we find this 
idea expressed by men: ‘To please, to be useful to 
Us; to make Us love and esteem them, to educate 
Us when young, to take care of Us when grown up, 
to advise, to console Us, to render Our lives easy and 
agreeable; these are the duties of women at all 
times, and what they should be taught from their in- 
fancy. 
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York, working and writing for the cause. 


Women could have no interests of their own. If 
they were married they could not even own prop- 
erty. If they were poor and had to work their wages 
belonged to their husbands. They could not make 
wills! They had no control whatever over their 
children. Husbands could be cruel, desert their 
wives, take the children away—and women had no 
legal redress. ‘A man and his wife were one, and 
that one, the husband.” The wife was indeed “dead 
in law.” 

But in spite of all the disadvantages of marriage, 
a girl in those days must marry or face an absolutely 
empty life. The bachelor girl, and the busy self- 
supporting woman of today, were then unknown. 
“Old maid” was a term of bitterest reproach. It 
meant the position of a pitied dependent in the 
home of the nearest male relative and a life barren 
of every interest. 

Girls, with the fear of such a humiliation ahead of 
them, rushed into marriage in their earliest youth, at 
sixteen or seventeen, with no idea of what marriage 
could mean. They often hastily chose or accepted 
the partner of all their future life. 

There must, indeed, have been many unhappy 
women. 

Io 


Any comfort or interest they might have had from 
an intellectual life was denied them. It was thought 
most unladylike to be educated. If a girl happened 
to know anything she was always warned to hide it 
for fear of driving away the necessary husband. In 
addition to being ignorant, in order to appeal to 
men, women must also be physically frail. 

The fashionable ladies found it made them very 
attractive to be always fainting. We may wonder 
how they managed to do it so frequently. Perhaps 
the way they lived, and the way they dressed may 
have helped a little. They never exercised, so their 
digestions were probably obligingly disordered. Nat- 
urally, they couldn’t exercise when they wore—poor 
things—numbers of petticoats, as many as fourteen, 
and hoop skirts, sweeping the ground, and very stiff 
stays, and shoes probably too tight. Great masses 
of false hair, too, weighed upon their heads. Per- 
haps very actual backaches and headaches helped 
somewhat to give an appearance of reality to their 
frailness. ; 

Of course, there were many sensible and intelli- 
gent women who must have smiled slyly at the tricks 
they were playing on the world. 

: (Continued on page 67) 
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RIDES and out-door sports have divided 

rather evenly the honours of the early spring. 

Of course, the bride book will not close until 
the awning for the last June wedding folds itself 
meekly for a long summer’s rest. But the “sport” 
and sports we have always with us. 

There have been the college boat races at Ithaca, 
at Princeton and on the Severn at Annapolis; dog 
shows have kept the dog lover on the jump since 
early April, and we are now looking forward to the 
Mineola show which is to be held on June fourth and 
filth. The practice polo games at Lakewood and 
Piping Rock were of intense interest to those who 
follow the game for sport’s sake. The daily con- 
tests between the Reds and the Blues under the 
coaching of Harry Payne Whitney were thrilling 
spectacles, which served to whet the appetite for 
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WILLIAM RUSSELL GRACE 


Frills 
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By KATRINA STUYVESANT 


the International games taking place early in June. 
The National Capital Horse Show at Washington 
and the two Canadian Shows took the horse enthu- 
siasts far afield, but they have returned for the De- 
von Show now in progress at Devon, Pennsylvania. 
And of course golf and tennis must not be for- 
gotten. 

The splendid new home of the West Side Tennis 
Club at Forest Hills has been the scene of many 
exciting contests. Among the daily players there 
are Mrs. Gordon Douglas and Mrs. Barger Wal- 
lach, both of whom will go later to Newport. Marion 
Hollins and Mrs. Hal Phipps have been to the 
front on the golf links. And so it has gone. Just 
one sport after another to claim the eager attention 
of the younger members of society, for every sport 
has its adherents. 

It 
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CURTIS BELL 


HENRY. MELLON 
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The Meadowbrook colony on Long Island has 
been delightfully gay. The Drag Hounds, with 
Harry Nicholas as Master, met every Saturday 
afternoon during May. On May ninth the Whit- 
ney estate at Westbury, Long Island, was given 
over to the Meadowbrook Steeple Chase Associa- 
tion for its annual spring meeting. 

Mr. Whitney would not permit any admission 
fee, as he desired to keep this meeting on a purely 
sporting basis, with “sport for sport’s sake”’ its 
motto—this in accordance with his well-known 
desire to eliminate professionalism (and the bookie) 
from the American turf. 

But even the most thrilling of sports must give 
way to the bride, and the call of the bugle must 
give place to the strains of the wedding march. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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CRICKET 

CLUB, 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MYOPIA HUNT CLUB, Boston, Mass. 
RICHMOND COUNTRY CLUB, Richmond, Va. 














Paul THOMPSON 








WESTCHESTER 
COUNTRY CLUB 
Westchester, N. Y. 
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GLEN ECHO CLUB, St. Louis, Mo. 
PIPING ROCK CLUB, Piping Rock, L. I. 
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Miss Valli Valli is wearing a Poiret evening gown, 
imported by mstan Inc., of white brocade clouded 
with corn colour tulle and garlanded with jet. The 
drapery of the skirt discloses a lacy petticoat. 


N every part of the world, business, of late, seems 

I to have suffered a severe depression, of which 
the consequences are still noticeable. Many 
reasons are advanced for this sudden but prolonged 
arrest of business activity. Political troubles, the 
exterior and interior policies of the nations, are, 
no doubt, factors, and important ones. But there 
is another reason which is harder to trace and not 
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Poiret has shown that sleeves may be easily 
eliminated by substituting gold cords as he has 
done on this embroidered mousseline de soie frock 
worn by Mile. Rever. 


generally admitted; business men, lulled by the 
quiet routine of their work, have dozed off, as it 
were, in perfect security. Those whose duty it 
is to seek novelty have slackened in their efforts. 

To my mind there has been little creative work, 
and the public has grown tired,—tired, because 
it is still being offered the same concoctions disguised 
merely by a new sauce and it has become dissatisfied 

14 


The master of line is recognizing the beauty of the 
straight line across the figure, revealing the round 
of the shoulder as shown in this white satin green 
chiffon-veiled frock (from Lord & Taylor). 


and rebellious, as does a man’s appetite when the 
same dishes—under different names—are served 
day after day. Even in France, the birthplace of 
new inspirations and new enthusiasms, where new 
ideas are created and surge into being, too muca 
time has been spent in contemplating the past, not 
only in the commerce de luxe, but in all the arts. 
Dressmakers, and the most celebrated among 
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If you are, you are a modernist. 
a little timid yet in action. 


quarians >? 
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The black satin frock worn by Mile. Madeline 
Carlier is much admired by American women be- 
cause of its simplicity, a white embroidered batiste 
collar being the only trimming. 


them, seem to have consecrated themselves to by- 
gone ages, and like those who remain too long in 
the soothing tepidness of a bath, they have lost 
their snap and their vigour. The Louis XIV, Louis 
XV, Louis XVI and Directoire periods have been 
drained and every bit of sap extracted. How many 
re-editions, how many servile copies have been 
made under the pretense of reproducing, as it 
Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 











Are you tired of Louis XIV bergéres and Recamier chaises longues—of various relics of bygone days resurrected by the anti- 
Paul Poiret believes that the majority of people are modernists at heart, if 
He tells of the house of the future 


| 


Again Poiret has demonstrated his knowledge 
of the intricacies of drapery for only an artist could 
combine black satin and white chenille cloth with 
the subtlety exhibited in this Lord & Taylor frock. 


were, the pictures of Nattier and the pictures of 
Vanloo! 

In order to keep up with the craze for the antique, 
antiquaires have multiplied, and when the supply 
of antiques was exhausted, the day of the manu- 
facturers arrived. Supposedly Louis XIV bergéres 
were turned out in large quantities, Recamier 
chaises longues were devised, while all sorts of old 
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the home of the modernist. 


TALBOT, PARIS, AND FEDER 


Poiret uses the Martine linens as facings for the 
collar, revers, cuffs and belt of many of his newest 
cloth suits. Black and white striped linen is con- 
trasted with snuff-coloured cloth in this model. 


rugs, old shawls, and moth eaten arm-chairs, which 
had been stored in garrets to rot, were brought into 
the open again and cleaned and repaired. 

For more than a decade industrial designers have 
spent their days in museums, carefully copying and 
reconstructing designs of the past. And while 
they thus receive an excellent lesson in classicism 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Duke 





The 





Musician 


The Artist 





By JAMES L. F 








The ways of the tuft-hunter, the wily methods by which she snares her lions and makes them 





DRAWINGS BY JAY HAMBIOGE. 


do little parlour-tricks to amuse her friends and advance her own social importance, are worthy 
of study. That the artist—whether literary, musical, theatrical or of the brush—gains nothing 
by the exploiting Mme. Clymer offers, is the theme of this amusing article. 


VERY woman of sound health, normal 
imaginative powers, and a soul above her 
frying-pan cherishes in her heart a dream of 

social leadership. Sometimes this dream is limited 
by the narrow horizon of her native village life; 
sometimes it embraces the Episcopal or First Con- 
gregational “set” of the near-by town; in cases of 
extreme ambition it stretches out to the “‘fast set”’ 
of the small inland city to which that town is tribu- 
tary; and there are even moments, following close 
on a perusal of the New York Sunday papers, when 
the humble day dreamer mingles with that mystic 
group of fashionables known as the Four Hundred. 

It is not in her every-day mood that the day- 
dreamer ventures into the more rarefied atmosphere 
of fashionable metropolitan culture, but there comes 
a time now and then when, after a diet of Lady 
Blessington, Madame de Stael, and Madame Re- 
camier, she is led still further afield by her exuberant 
fancy; and, stirred by the promptings of a nameless 
discontent and a keen yearning after the higher 
intellectual life, her thoughts take on a livelier artis- 
tic colouring and she sees herself the De Stael of a 
modern salon, fashioned after those of an elder day 
and filled with famous writers, painters, and singers, 
all hanging on her inspired utterances. 

Wonderful as it may seem, this absurd salon mi- 
crobe has of late years produced in the very heart 
of that much photographed, puffed, envied, ad- 
mittedly fashionable, and supposedly sophisticated 
body that is the very life and marrow of the Sunday 
society supplement, a far more serious pestilence 
than in those naive rustic communities which find 
their chief diversion in the gossip of the sewing circle 
and the periodic evolutions of the local fire company. 
Time was—and not so very long ago either—when 
the hostess who “‘received”’ even such decorous and 
respected women of the stage as Charlotte Cushman, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Adelaide Phillips and Sara 
Jewett was looked upon as of radical tastes and un- 
safe tendencies. Nowadays, the really smart host- 
ess feels that a dinner without at least one celebrity 
at the board will send her guests home dissatisfied 
and complaining. 

The deadly chaff 

Looking back over a period of more than a third 
of a century, I can recall various attempts on the 
part of local De Staels to establish within the limits 
of our essentially commercial metropolis the liter- 
ary and artistic salon; and, although it occasionally 
happened that some unusually clever and energetic 
woman contrived to corral for her Sunday evenings 
two or three persons of genuine distinction, there 
was always enough chaff to each kernel of wheat to 
neutralize her best endeavours. One of these sa- 
lons, as I well remember, lasted just one short Sun- 
day afternoon, for within that brief space of time 
a local poet, who had scented the odour of food from 
afar, burst upon the scene and devoured the entire 
carcass of a cold roast duck before the very eyes of 
the horrified hostess, who had fondly imagined it 
sufficient provision for the earthy needs of at least 
a score of high-thinking and light-eating bards. 
Another salon I recall whose character was fairly 
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indicated in a description given to me by a rather 
naive and innocent-minded Frenchwoman of her 
own experience there: 

‘“*Since I am in your country, Meestaire Ford, 
I have seen a good deal of your high society—my 
husband’s family are of the monde, you know—but 
once I went to a most delightful leeterary and ar- 
tistic soirée where I met some most interesting per- 
sons, arteests, many with their portfolios, poets, 
who recited, actors, and writers. It was most de- 
lightful and I have always wanted to go there once 
more, but my brother-in-law would not take me. 
I cannot go alone, for, since my unfortunate separa- 
tion, Jes convenances must be even more strictly 
observed, you know, and so I have never met all 
those charming people again.” 

Plunder for the poet 

“What’s the matter with your brother-in-law?” 
I inquired. ‘Has he no taste for art and litera- 
ture?” 

‘““No taste! Why, leeterature is the passion of 
his life, and since he is retired from the shoe business 
he lives only for Art! But he lost an eighty dollar 
overcoat in the dressing room that evening and he 
would never enter that house again.” 

And whenever I think of a New York salon there 
arise in my mind two visions—one of the fortunate 
poet speeding away into the mist and darkness with 
an unaccustomed overcoat on his back; the other 
that of the literary and artistic brother-in-law, rais- 
ing his voice in lamentation over the lost garment 
and refusing to be comforted. 

But it may at least be said of the salons of that 
elder day that they were the outcome of an ambition 
that was foolish yet not unworthy, whereas the 
modern De Staelis almost invariably either an ad- 
venturous spirit who regards all art as so much 
bait for the hook with which she is whipping the 
shallow waters of society, or else some naive mil- 
lionairess who wishes to pose as the patroness of 
men of talent. For it has come to pass that a 
“Four Hundred” that held aloof from Bernhardt, 
Terry, and Langtry, is now eager to “take up” 
men and women who are not fit to lick the boots 
of even the last named of those players. And if 
there is one of these De Staels who knows the 
difference between art and advertising, or fame 
and newspaper notoriety, or can make the distinc- 
tion between a genuine celebrity and the over- 
advertised person whom “everybody wants to 
meet,” I should be glad to know her name. 

For neither the woman of wealth nor her sister of 
lesser social degree who is seeking a place on her 
invitation list is in a position to know that, while 
the mental and artistic faculties shine their brightest 
beneath the hard rubbings of poverty, and thrive 
best and bear the richest fruits in the shade of ob- 
scurity and neglect, the fame of the big types and 
oft-printed portrait usually serves only to deaden 
those faculties and render their possessors dull, 
egotistical, and uninteresting. 

The truth is that there is not, nor can there ever 
be, any real sympathy between the idle, restless, 
light thinking, money spending class of New Yorkers 
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and the men and women whose lot it is to earn their 


bread by the serious practice of the arts. In any 
dealings that we of the pen, brush, or mask may 
have with the wealthy and the fashionable we are 
necessarily the losers and they the gainers. Other- 
wise we would become in time the owners of bank 
and railroad stocks, and the consumers of terrapin 
and champagne, and divide our time between Palm 
Beach, Newport, New York, and London, while the 
former millionaires would dwell in Harlem and 
Brooklyn flats and take the next “‘car ahead” 
while trying to write or paint or act or sing. 

When Mrs. Coddington Clymer, in furtherance 
of her own selfish schemes of social advancement, 
decides to “‘have a few interesting people to dinner,” 
she acquires a distinct value in the eyes of the scien- 
tist and student of economics as an example of how 
much may be accomplished by the slightest pos- 
sible expenditure of force and capital. Her first 
step is to secure the presence of the beautiful young 
actress, the witty writer, the famous musician. To 
each one of these she says: ‘‘You really ought to 
meet a few desirable and influential people! They 
would do you a world of good. So I’ve made up 
my mind to arrange a little dinner, not altogether 
on your account, my dear, but to let them know 
how bright and clever and charming some of my 
friends are.” 

To a few of those whom she regards as “worth 
while” she writes in her impulsive, intimate fashion: 

“‘T’m having a little Bohemian party next Sunday. 
Just a few pretty actresses for the men to fall in 
love with, and a few interesting and clever men— 
some of them dreadfully wicked, I’m afraid—to talk 
to us women. We dine at eight and I’m going to 
put you between two of the most charming of them 


all.” 
The way of the climber 


Now, by this scheme, Mrs. Clymer not‘only pro- 
vides cheap and excellent entertainment for her 
guests, but also gains serious consideration as the 
mistress of a salon, making a deep impression on 
a generation of credulous women and causing the 
society reporters to exploit her as the entertainer 
of “interesting literary and player folk.” 

But neither the actress, the writer, nor the 
musician gains anything by the transaction, save 
a supper that is likely to prove a serious tax on the 
digestive organs and for which many, many times 
the price current at Delmonico’s is paid. The 
actress must give hours of her precious beauty 
sleep and materially cheapen her professional value; 
for a social connection is a distinct disadvantage in 
the eyes of our naive playgoers, who love to pre- 
serve all the most gracious illusions of the stage and 
to believe that its favourites still dwell apart from 
the common run of humanity. 

The writer will lose several hours of his precious 
time and perhaps become demoralized by hearing 
the continual talk about how much money some 
other writer is making; and it will be a fortunate 
thing for him, as well as for the young actress, if they 
do not acquire a number of extremely undesirable 

(Continued on page 63) 
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From the pastel portrait by Halmi. 
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MRS. JOSEPH FP. GRACE 
An interesting young matron in the Long Island Colony. Mr. Grace is a son of the late Mayor Grace of New York. 
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The Newport Residence 


RS. RICHARD GAMBRILL’S chateau on Bellevue 
Avenue is one of the rarely beautiful homes of New- 
port. Set in the midst of superb gardens whose 

hedge-bordered lawns slope toward the avenue, the house 
composes perfectly with its surroundings. The windows 
of every room afford enchanting glimpses of gardens, of 
pergolas where tea is served on those afternoons when the 
chatelaine is not “ teaing” somewhere else; of terraces 
where coffee is served under the rays of the moon, or of 
soft-toned electric lights. The interior of the house is well 
worthy of its surroundings. Although marble is used very 
extensively, there is no atmosphere of coldness nor of a 
too great formality. The entrance hall is almost austere 
in its treatment, but its charm of outline and the colour 
note given by the tapestries counteract the effect of the 
marble walls and pillars. 

The dining-room is a ceremonious apartment overlook- 
ing the red garden. The tones of the geraniums, the sal- 
vias and the rambler roses are repeated in the hangings 
and the rug of this gracious room. Of unusual interest are 
the two side tables of marble which take the place of the 
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of Mrs. Richard Gambrill 


more conventional sideboard. The lighting fixtures are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Mrs. Gambrill, in fact, has a penchant 
for beautiful fixtures; and those in every room are an artis- 
tic joy. Over one of the marble side tables hangs a portrait 
by Sir Peter Lely. 

The drawing-room is truly regal in colouring and treat- 
ment, but with all its splendour it is thoroughly livable. 
The walls of French walnut are a delightful background 
for the paintings which incidentally are used but spar- 
ingly, for this is truly a summer home, not a “ winter 
palace.”” This room is delightful and as a “period room” 
it is practically perfect. The long windows open to- 
ward the terrace, which overlooks the sunken garden and 
fountain. 

The flower room or little salon is a study in the softest 
tones of gray, du Barry rose and green, just the colours 
that predominate in the gardens without. The gray tone 
is given to the garden by the profuse use, in its 
borders, of “dusty miller,” which blends with the 
various shades of pink and rose from which these gar- 
dens take their name. 
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Reflections 


on divorce 


“The angel who at twenty appealed, at thirty has been known to appal,” 


EDGAR SALTUS 


says this entertaining 










Schopenhauer 


spinster in the course of her reflections, finding excuses for the apparently inevitable divorces 
which follow so many apparently inevitable marriages. Statistics show, though, she says, that 





HE other day, after dancing the orangou- 

/ tango. with a youth who kept singing: 

“Nearer to thee! Nearer to thee!” I could 
not but wonder what I would have done to the 
little ape if I had married him and, for that matter, 
what he would have done to me. 

My dear father would, I know, have said: “ Fifi,” 
—that was his pet name for me—‘‘there is only one 
disagreeable woman in the world and the re *markable 
part of it is that every man gets her for himself.’ 
For my dear father had suc h- a happy disposition. 


His views were always so rosy. Then, like Sardou, 
he would have shouted: “‘ Divorcons!” 
My dear father believed in divorce. Yet, then, 


eminently conservative as he was, he believed in 
everything. As such, he was ahead of his time. 
That is the misfortune of great men; a misfortune, 
parenthetically, which my mother, I fear, did not 
appreciate. I am sure she would have been better 
pleased if he had come at any other time except 
when he did. After one of his little tantrums— 
which really did not amount to anything; in a month 
he would be all over them—she shook her head and 
said that a genius in the house is very chastening. 

But that is just it. She could not get on with a 
genius, nor could I with a fool. Though perhaps of 
the two the latter is preferable; and if a man is not 
a fool he is bound to be a genius—in his own estima- 
tion at least—and that, it may be, is the reason why 
marriage is so often a failure. 

‘Marriage,’ my dear father once remarked, 
“tis the earliest of human discoveries. It was fully 
a month later before divorce was invented. But 
where is my harp?” 

Then, harp in hand, he sang that sweet song 
which says that people kiss and weary of it and that 
that is lve—On s’enlace. Puis, un jour, on s’en lasse. 
C’est Vamour. 


The home and the harem 


But though the song is modern, I should not be 
surprised if it were part of the cave man’s repertory. 
The cave man’s ideal was to pull a lady in and then 
shove her out. As cavedom advanced, instead of 
being shoved she was sheltered. Other ladies were 
sheltered with her. There was the origin of the 
seraglio. From the feminine standpoint that in- 
stitution leaves much to be desired. None the less, 
a lecturer on the Larger Feminism recently an- 
nounced that the home is a relic of the harem 

Of course it is. But in all the old-fashioned 
harems that I ever heard of, divorce was unobtain- 
able except by the man and then with the axe. 
Nowadays divorce is less strenuous and one sided. 
Hereabouts it is entirely correct for a woman to 
divorce and marry again. But not oftener. 
Women who go down for the third time are regarded 
as forever lost. There are even futurists who gO so 
far as to say that once is enough. But that is a 
very advanced view. Behind it is the pronounce- 
ment that the brand of any marriage is ineffaceable; 
that people sufficiently stupid to promise to love 
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‘nowhere, at any time, has a blind man asked to be freed from a deaf mute.” 
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each other for the rest of their unnatural days 
should pay the penalty of such stupidity. 

That may be stern justice, but,.I wonder, is it 
common sense? Poets have always maintained that 
love alone is marriage and every psychologist has 
agreed with them. But love is an emotion, an 
agreeable one, I suppose, yet still an emotion, and 
emotions are just like the fashions, they come and 
go. All of them are transient, none is lasting. 

On this subject, sometime since, my friend Ellen 
Key, the Swedish Sappho, sent me a fat book which 
I lost no time in reading. I lost no time because 
I do not understand Swedish. But subsequently 
from a German translation I gathered that Ellen 
thinks, or thinks she thinks, that marriage should 
follow the modes and that those who freely adopt 
it should be able to put it as freely aside. Ellen 
added that what their reasons may be is no one’s 
affair but their own. As to that I agree with her, 
particularly, perhaps, since the reason 1: invariably 
clear and always the same. 

Mariage 4 la mode 

People marry out of curiosity and divorce out of 
optimism. That is their reason and for the life 
of me I cannot see how it could be improved. They 
know that this is the best of all possible worlds, that 
if they are not happy they ought to be, that every 
home is a paradise except their own. Therefore 
their case is unique. Therefore they have but to 
divorce, try it again and be happy ever after. 
People with ideas no more complex than that were 
a great joy to my dear father. 

But though that is their reason, the cause is else- 
where. Or, to lapse, if I may, into Berlinese, 
die Sache ist namlich die:—Many a man has waked 
to the discovery that he is married to a lady to 
whom he has never been introduced. And vice 
versa, if I may lapse into Latin. 

“In me,” Goethe comfortably stated, “two souls 
reside” —a statement which my dear father con- 
siderately clarified by declaring that in the course 
of every life there are such changes of personality 
that could each phase of our existence be incarnated 
into distinct individuals and those individuals 
got together, so dissimilar and antipathetic would 
they be that it is only a question of time when they 
would come to blows. 

That was my dear father’s idea of it, and possibly 
it may be yours. For we all change. It is a law 
of nature. The angel who. at twenty appealed, 
at thirty has been known to appal. The husband 
who had such a festival air may become a spectre at 
the feast, or, more surprisingly even, a skeleton in 
the cupboard. In either case the individual finds 
himself or herself united to a person with whom pre- 
vious acquaintance has been lacking. There is one of 
the results of holy matrimony, and highly moral it is. 


The passing of Eros 


Hereabouts it may be due to the fact that your 
men, as a rule, marry too young. They marry 
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because they cannot decently get the girl otherwise, 
and, as they afterward discover, it was not the girl 
but a girl that they got. But even though what they 
got was just what they wanted, the result may be 
the same. The supply of any affection is limited; 
some day it must giveout. When it does, love ends. 
No effort can prevent it. Generally, I understand, 
it does end and very quickly. Yet such is the 
mysterious potency of association that the sympathy 
which survives love may be superior to love itself. 
In these circumstances, while the man cannot al- 
ways, perhaps, live up to his ideals, the lady should 
certainly live up to her photographs. 
Divorce as a liberal education 

Marriage used to be temporary insanity with 
permanent results. The first to break loose was 
Henry VIII, with whom matrimony, I am sorry to 
say, had become a habit. But Henry, whom a 
schoolboy described as a great widower, decreed 
himself free. It was not everybody, of course, 
who could be so free and easy. Consequently a 
little later, Milton, who was not living on very good 
terms with his wife, petitioned Parliament, the result 
being that there was passed a law permitting di- 
vorce which, together with the rest of the common 
law of England, became acclimated here, and there 
is the history of your present facilities. It is to 
a poet that you owe them. 

My dear father used to say that history is dull 
as ditch-water and should be lively as romance. 
In this instance it is. When Milton got what he 
wanted he wanted it no more. The bard made up 
with his beauty. There is romance; there, too, is 
human nature. It required a knowledge of both 
to enter the Divorce Court. Those who lack it 
when they go in, will have it when they come out. 
The oftener they go, the more they will acquire. 
Practice makes perfect. It must be the same thing 
with matrimony. 

Probably it is. In Frankfort, where I lived with 
my dear father, I remember some theorist or other 
contending that in addition to everything else 
matrimony is very conducive to longevity. To 
prove it he produced a lot of old men each of whom 
had married and all of whom were widowers. But, 
as my dear father took great pleasure in showing, 
what had been proved was not so much that matri- 
mony is conducive to longevity as that the man who 
survives matrimony, can survive anything. And 
parallelly, no doubt, the lady also. 


Divorce as an insurance 


But though matrimony may or may not be con- 
ducive to longevity, divorce certainly is. Were 
there no divorce, cave life would return. There 
would be murder instead of uncivil proceedings, 
the axe in lieu of alimony, shrieks for blood instead 
of lawyer fees. Were there no divorce, intrigues 
would be epidemic and an intrigue, my dear father 


. used to say, presents all the disadvantages of matri- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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‘I found you two writing notes to each other.’’ 


post 


“That is how hearts die—with a laugh.” 


mortem of a 


By LILIAN DUCEY 


heart 


But the pain that the woman-heart has borne leaves its scar 


even in the dead heart—a scar that throbs into vivid life at the touch of the post-mortem knife, at the 


stab of the chronicler’s pen. 


Dear Bessie: 2A.M. 
ELL, the inevitable has happened!—just 
happened, as the tide rises and the earth 
sweeps on in its course. I might have 
known we were both of us too much the primitive 
man and woman to dare defy propinquity and the 
share of opportunity. Forgive me! And don’t, for 
God’s sake, blame yourself so much. You aren’t 
the first woman, dear girl, against whose name a bar 
sinister can be drawn. Forgive yourself along with 
me. We were in the grip of a power bigger than 
ourselves. ; 

We should have—I guess we did know that we 
were playing with fire. Now that we have branded 
each the other, what’s to be done? If you weren’t 
married—Again, I ask you, what’s to be done? 
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I am only a man, and not a very noble one at 
that. And so, not knowing your husband, I do not 
seem to realize that I have filched another man’s 
property. But—well, what right has a man to go 
off for a year and leave his wife alone? It was the 
natural outcome of our days of intimacy. 

Leaving the past and looking into the future, I 
could easily go abroad and attend to that London 
business. However, I don’t want to. It would be 
rather a wrench to leave you. And under the cir- 
cumstances I can’t see the need of renunciation. 
Besides, if I did go, I’d have to goin Walling’s place, 
and he sails to-morrow. 

I wish I had not allowed you to hustle me away 
as you did. We should have talked over ourselves. 
And here you’ve left me with nothing but your 
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This vivid little story contains a real heart-throb. 


tears upon my cheek to give me a clue as to your at- 
titude of mind. Or ought I to say, heart? Or is 
it, soul? Which? 

All, I guess. 

Unless I hear from you (or for that matter if I 
do or don’t) I'll call for you this evening. We'll 
motor out through the country and talk things 
over. But in the meantime let me humbly sub- 
scribe myself—yours. Jim. 
Her ietter, blurred and almost illegible—not sent 

2A.M. 

Jim!—Jim! What have we done? I knew all 
the time I was loving you more than I ought. 
Every hour that we have been together the flames 
of my love have burned higher. Yet I believed 

(Continued on page 62) 
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‘“‘I’m not afraid of bugs and worms and snakes and toads and mice’’—Eugene Field 
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‘“‘Burning the candle at both ends” is quite clearly defined and its evil consequences explained 

in this plain talk on the Nervous System. Miss Colby, who is an instructor in the Physical 

Education Department of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, warns women of the need for 
relaxation and sleep—if they would preserve health, youth, and beauty. 


E have talked of the work of the lungs in 
W bringing the necessary oxygen to the vari- 

ous tissues; of the wonderful laboratory of 
the digestive system, which converts the food we 
eat into substances of which our tissues are built; 
of the heart and blood vessels, which are the means 
of transportation throughout the body. We find 
these various systems working in harmony and each 
being affected by a break in the rhythm of any of 
the others. Such a condition suggests a central 
controlling force by which the different parts of the 
organism may be regulated. 

This we find in the nervous system, which binds 
together all the machinery of the body. 

It is a time-honoured custom to compare the nerv- 
ous system to a telegraph company. At the risk of 
being trite, I am going to use a comparison which I 
believe makes clear the work ci the various parts 
of the system. 

Let us call the brain the head of a manufacturing 
concern. The factory is too large for his personal 
supervision of every detail of the work, so he divides 
it into departments, each of which is controlled by a 
foreman, who in turn is directly responsible to the 
head. Any matters of minor importance are de- 
cided by this foreman, and in fact there is an inter- 
change of help and ideas between foremen in charge 
of different departments, but any question of vital 
importance is taken to the head and he takes a hand 
in the adjustment of conditions. 

So a great part of our life activities is carried on 
unconsciously, and we are conscious of them only 
when they communicate with the brain itself. 

The brain, then, is the controlling head of our 
whole organism. All our intellectual life is centred 
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there; our special senses are located there and all 
voluntary action proceeds from it. On the degree 
of development of the brain depends every varia- 
tion of intellectuality, from the idiot to the philoso- 
pher. 

The brain is located in the bony box of the skull, 
where it is well protected. The spinal cord, which 
takes its origin in the brain, leaves the skull through 
the hole at the base, and passes down through the 
canal in the spinal column. From this spinal cord 
sets of nerves are sent out, which are distributed to 
different parts of the body. The nerves themselves 
are only fibres or threads along which the nervous 
impulses pass. In the cord, as well as in the brain, 
are found nerve centres where messages are received 
from the outside and from which orders are sent. 
These centres are the foremen of our factory system 
and the work which is done unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily in the body is controlled by these spinal 
centres. There is another set of centres or ganglia, 
called the sympathetic system, as distinguished from 
the cerebro-spinal system. The sympathetic sys- 
tem forms a network of fibres connecting and inter- 
connecting various centres or plexuses (the cardiac, 
solar, etc.). These control the vital functions of 
the body, usually without reference to the brain and 
spinal cord, although connected with them. It 
would be too much to expect the brain to concern 
itself with the details of every function. If it were 
obliged to do so, any intellectual pursuit would be 
likely to interfere with a life process. Imagine hav- 
ing to pause in the preparation of a sermon to turn 
on the gastric juice. As well expect the superin- 
tendent of a pickle factory to decide on the seasoning 
of a sauce or pass on the quality of a load of toma- 
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toes. However, if there should be a fire or a strike 
in any department he would doubtless be on the 
spot. Likewise any trouble is communicated to 
the brain and it is brought to our consciousness in 
the form of pain, when the brain immediately looks 
around for means of relief. So the vital processes 
of the body are carried on unconsciously, or sub- 
consciously, by the sympathetic nervous system. 

Many of our actions are carried on without the 
direction of the brain. In walking, in going up or 
down stairs, and in reading, for instance, we do not 
give a thought to the actual muscular contractions 
which make these possible. When we were learn- 
ing, each required a mighty effort of the will, but 
once acquired the brain turns over the control to 
lesser centres in the cord, which carry on the work 
with less effort and greater accuracy than the brain 
itself. We call these actions controlled by the 
centres in the spinal cord, reflexes. Every one can 
find examples in his own experience, when the ac- 
quiring of some habit or skill has occupied the mind 
to the exclusion of everything else. A novice in 
dancing is too concerned with the action of her feet 
to care about conversation, but to the expert a 
dance is a perfect opportunity for a visit or a flirta- 
tion. In an investigation into the psychic effect of 
the so-called modern dance, one man replied that 
“the was too busy thinking about what to do next” 
to know how he felt emotionally. 

The cord, then, controls most of the habits of 
our every-day life, leaving the brain free from the 
care of the mechanism of the body. 

The nerve fibres are alike as to structure, but are 
of two kinds as to function. One set carries sen- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Hoping to master the 
language, the Senator 
engages a Morevainian 
secretary. Mary sug- 
gests they send for Tom 
Jones. 
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A.—Taffeta—a lovely shimmery, 
changeable _ taffeta—makes this 
mantle appropriate as a comple- 
ment to any afternoon frock. Like 
all of the present-hour creations it is 
ample and baggy, with the puffings 
apparently held in at the bottom by 
a deep flounce of maline. Instead 
of long enveloping sleeves they are 
mere puffs extending only midway 
to the elbow. A frilly collar adds 
another old-timey touch. 


B.—More old-fashioned in fabric 
than in cut is this afternoon wrap 
of plaid silk and black velvet. The 
sleeves are frankly sleeves, not 
mere drapings, and reach almost to 
the wrist. The lower part of the 
garment suggests a sash which has 
been swathed around the hips and 
gathered into a bow in the front. 
A collar of the velvet rises in ma- 
jestic proportions at the back of 
the neck. 


Drécoll 
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C.—All the comfort of the cape of 
the Italian officer has been retained 
by Drécoll, but a truly feminine 
touch has been added in the collar, 
which is extended into long lengths 
crossing the figure like bretelles 
encircling the waist and ending in 
a strikingly effective bow in the 
front. 


D.—Spangled net is combined 
with taffeta by Drécoll in many of his 
handsomest evening wraps. These 
are baggy, billowy creations whose 
bouffancy is restrained somewhat 
below the hips by a draping of the 
taffeta, but it breaks forth at the 
neck in a series of frilly collars. 


E.—The consistency of the Pari- 
sienne is of just such stuff as this 
confection is made of—a soft, 
spangled tulle banded with fur. 
The bands of fur give the impres- 
sion of a series of capes, but the 
filmy mantle is in one piece, which 
the Parisienne draws closely around 
her. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SY TALBOT, PARIS. 


old-time mantle 





1.— Jeanne Lanvin does 
not hesitate to combine 
taffeta and tulle—hereto- 
fore considered incon- 
gruous—-and uses the 
stiffer fabric for the flar- 
ing flounces. The result 
is an exceedingly youth- 
producing leather col- 
oured frock. 


2.— Front and back 
views of a Premet street 
suit. By shirring the front 
of the Roman striped cloth 
skirt on drawing strings 
Premet has made it possi- 
ble for the wearer to ad- 
just the fullness as may 
be most becoming. The 
jacket is of the plain 
material. 


3.—The Roman stripe 
has been woven into the 
navy blue gabardine 
which Beer has used for 
this handsome street cos- 
tume. A fan-tail plaiting 
in the back and ja 
buckles give an unusual 
appearance to the jaunty 
Eton jacket finished with 
an organdie collar. 
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4.—Premet’s cape- 
jacket is distinguished 
from the other models by 
the waistcoat of Roman 
striped silk. A flat collar 
of the silk finishes the 
neck. In line the garment 
more closely resembles 
the cape of an Italian 
officer than a jacket. 


5.—The long very full 
tunic marks this after- 
noon frock as a Cheruit 
model. Like so many of 
this couturiére’s models 
the bodice is charmingly 
simple, the revers crossed 
in surplice fashion giving 
the much desired long 
line which Cheruit always 
considers. 


6.—Callot selected a 
glorious verdure green 
shantung for her travel- 
ing or motorcoat. Though 
giving plenty of freedom 
through the lower sec- 
tion, she adds a _smooth- 
fitting hip yoke. The cape 
and high collar lend the 
chic military air. 





Southern California 


The majority of South- 
ern California homes 
are built around patios, 
shaded by gay myrtles, 
fragrant acacias and 
waving palms and bor- 
dered with flowers. 
Next to the Spanish 
influence, that of Italy 
is most evident in the 
gardens. 


EPUTATION is not only what 

Shakespeare says it is—a false 

and idle imposition,—it is a jeal- 
ous, dominating thing as well. Once 
let it attach itself to an_ individual 
or a country for a specific reason and 
whatever claim the one or the other may 
later make to a new fame, reputation 
will hold it to the old. As every one 
knows, one of the griefs of Mark Twain’s 
life was the fact that the world never 
took his sober tales seriously —it was 
the fault of his early reputation. 

And likewise California, the most de- 
lightful summer resort in the world, is 
known as such only to the minorit 
because its reputation was first made as 
a place in which to spend the winter. 
There are manifold reasons why Cali- 
fornia is especially delightful in summer. 
Ask her as many questions as you can 
cunningly devise as to what she bases 
her claim on, and you will receive a ready 
and convincing answer to each. Geo- 
graphically, she has a great advantage 
to start with, situated in an equable clime, 
with a long line of sun-kissed coast and 
ranges of snow-capped mountains. For 
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as a Summer Resort 
By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


Photographs by Frederick W. Martin 





Because of the quick, 
almost tropical growth of 
trees and flowers in 
Southern California, 
gardens there in a few 
years rival in their 
beauty the centuries old 

ardens of Italy. The 

talian influence in per- 
golas, fountains and 
vistas is quite apparent. 


it is toward the mountains and the sea 
that one turns instinctively in hot 
weather. 

All through the summer California 
laughs at the East, with its rain and 
thunder storms and excessive humidity— 
for she knows none of them. Every day 
is quite like every other day as far as 
fair weather is concerned. And hot 
nights are unknown. Scientists will give 
you tiresome reasons for this, but the 
natives say it is because the mountain 
winds and sea breezes continually ex- 
change caresses. 

Summer resorts are of one general order 
the world over— places where you 
enjoy one kind of climate, live at con- 
ventional hotels, take part in given sports 
and dress in prescribed clothes. 

But California in summer is like a great 
colourful Piccadilly Circus, where every- 
body is going in a different direction, 
following his own independent notion of 
a good time. There is no end to the 
variety of things to do and places to 
go, even within the limits of one day’s 

/ ams ees a outing. The most satiated cannot fail 
a : : es = ed ag (Continued on page 76) 
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A.—Spatted and 
hatted, pocketed and 
jacketed, the woman 
who would be correctly 
dressed on the street 
will seek inspiration 
from men’s styles. 
Jeanne Lanvin has fem- 
inized the cutaway for 
her suit of black and 
white check imported 
by John Wanamaker. 
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Perhaps ’tis pretty to 


force together 


Modes so all unlike 


each other. 


B.—Jeanne Hallé’s reproduction of the 1880 gown is an 
almost exact replica of the frocks worn at that time; the 
semi-fitting bodice buttoning to the hips, the bustle drapery 
in the back and the black satin, heavily beaded, being 


characteristic features. 


C.—Pockets lose their m li ignifi e when they 
become a femini Pp i especially when used as 
Premet suggests on this old rose linen frock imported by 
John Wanamaker. Though charmingly simple, the 
pointed extension of the front panel is a novel feature. 


D.—Navy foulard heavily spotted in white coin dots is 
always a favourite with well-dressed women. The Maison 
Reverdot has topped a very striking double-tier skirt of 
this material with a straight short jacket of the plain silk, 
adding a sash with embroidered ends. 








E.—Paquin calls attention to the backs of many of her 
most successful frocks by trimming them generously. 
The yoke and surplice draping of this figured shower-proof 
foulard gown from Schneider-Anderson Co. cause one to 
wonder whether the dress is being worn correctly. 


TALGOT AND JOHN WANAMAKER 
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F.—Simple, al- 
most to the point 
of severity, is this 
little Premet 
morning frock at 
John Wana- 
maker's. Yet it is 
lifted at once out 
of the realm of 
the commonplace 
by the curious 
pocket arrange- 
ment. Button- 
ing, as it does, 
in the front, it is 
practical as well 
as chic. 














D.—One of the most effective period gowns 
designed by Madame Stauffer is the Louis XVI 
model. A garland of pink and blue flowers catches 
up the shadow lace draperies of the skirt and 
twines a flowery path across the bodice to the lace 
frill softening the neck. A stripe of gray velvet 
gives an I app to the jacket of 
Pompadour silk. 
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A.—Over a skirt of blue and green crépe de Chine Madame 
Stauffer drops a panier of green charmeuse. The bodice bears 
a close resemblance to a jacket, king the t appropriate 
for the street. A guimpe and frill of creamy pointe d’esprit lend 
a spring-like air to what might be a sombre toilette. 

B.—Madame Stauffer culls her inspiration for a dancing frock 
from the flowing robes of the Greek dancers. Rose-tinted char- 
meuse crépe is draped in voluminous folds around the figure and 
is partially veiled by the pointed tunic of gold tissue and the pink 
net embroidered in gold. 

C.—Ratiné becomes a material de luxe when it is embroidered 
as lavishly as Madame Stauffer does this beach frock of white. 
The blouse opens over a dainty white linen chemisette, the V- 

shaped opening being ti d onto the skirt. Baby-blue China 
silk is discreetly introduced on the blouse. 

E.—So subtly has Madame Stauffer draped this Pompadour 
taffeta Louis XVI frock that it may be worn even by women of 
generous figures. The long point of the lace cape-like collar har- 
monizes with the tied-back drapings of the skirt and the V décolle- 
tage at the back. 
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F.—By draping a filmy scarf of tulle to fall from 
the shoulder to the bottom of this frock Madame 
Stauffer has defined a long line which might other- 
wise have been lost in the billowy folds. A collar 
of the Pompadour taffeta rolls back to display a 
surplice vest of white tulle. Garlands of flowers 
are used to catch up the drapings. 
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““You could not make a badly-rooted plant bear beautiful flowers and foliage by spraying the 
withering branches with the finest washes ever invented ’’—this is what the author emphasizes 
with regard to health and beauty. Fresh air, exercise and resulting good digestion are her 
prescriptions—simple, but so frequently undervalued as essentials to a beautiful face and form. 


. HAT did you say?” said my 

W companion, ‘TI didn’t catch 

your word.”’ ‘ Nothing,” I 

replied evasively. ‘I was_half- 

consciously quoting a line from a play 
I was reading this morning.” 

I may say now that the play was 
“\ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
the line was Puck’s, but I'll leave 
you to find it. Look in the third act! 

It refers to fools. 

There was some excuse. The lady 

had been talking to me for half an 
hour or more about her troubles, 
talking as though I had no right to be 
well while she was feeling out of 
sorts. Her ailments were not very 
serious ones. Her digestion was not 
good, she was losing her hair and 
her complexion would not respond 
to the wiles of an extremely expen- 
sive specialist. I’m afraid to say 
what she had spent in two years in 
search of lost health and good looks. 
Quite enough to have kept several 
small families in all the necessities of 
life. I had asked her what regular 
exercise she took and her reply was 
that she had no time for it and if she 
had she was too delicate! That pro- 
voked my quotation. 

As far as [remember the poor lady 
rose at 10 a. m., sometimes later, 
limited her physical activities to sit- 
ting in an automobile and was busy 
with social engagements till two or 
three in the morning. Her usual 
panacea for this misuse of life was a 
few weeks’ “cure” at the end of the 
season. The “cure’’ was now ceasing to 
be effective. Small wonder if her com- 
plexion was mottled, her hair brittle 
and failing, her nerves bad and her 
general outlook upon life unhappy. 

Live simply ! 

She could surrender long hours in 
the week and large cheques as well to 
beauty specialists, and could not spare 
half an hour a day to make these 
specialists unnecessary. 

Unfortunately hers was a typical case, not an ex- 
ceptional one. Women have yet to learn that town 
life is a campaign in pursuit of pleasure and that in 
a campaign conducted without strategic principles 
there can be no victories. If you want life to take 
you in any given direction, as though it were a horse 
or a motor car, you must learn to direct it and you 
must attend to the machinery. A horse wants 
oats and a motor requires petrol. 

Health, as I said in an earlier article, is the only 
possible foundation for beauty. The sallow, lifeless 
complexion, the brittle hair, the tendency to cor- 
pulence, the shaky nerves, are not troubles you can 
cure by medicine; they are the outward and visible 
signs of an ill-regulated life. 

You could not make a badly-rooted plant bear 
beautiful flowers or foliage by spraying the withering 
branches with the finest washes that ever gardener 
invented, but if you were to give the roots good soil 
and the whole plant life and air, fruit, flower or 
foliage would look after themselves and spraying 
would be unnecessary. 

Live out-of-doors and be as energetic 
as possible 

This may sound obvious or trite, but I can assure 
you that it is a truth that needs insistence. I re- 
member reading a story about the great Dr. Aber- 
nethy. A rich dyspeptic patient came to his rooms 
and told the story of his symptoms. “Live on half 
a crown a day and earn it in the open air,” said the 
doctor. 

Live in the open air; that is sound advice. In 
your striving to keep pace with fashion and the 
sensation of the moment, in the pursuit of gaiety 
and amusement, remember you are taxing your 
beauty all the time. If anybody taxed you as you 
tax yourselves you would cry from the housetops 
for justice, but as a result of your own treatment 
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your eyes must lose their sparkle and your cheeks 
must part with their colour, the life will go out of 
your hair and the vivacity out of your manner. 
You will lose your grip on things, you will cease to 
be an energetic leader in your set and become a 
tired follower of others. The keen sense of pleasure 
in things will lose its edge. 

Don’t think, my friend, that you can go to any 
man or woman and buy some of the Elixir of Life. 
Even the Elixir of Health isn’t for sale. Art can 
do much to assist Nature, but cannot take its place. 
Beauty is not only skin deep; it is far deeper than 
that. It springs from the fountain of life, from the 
blood itself. 

I don’t like to quote my own methods on every 
occasion, but after all they are the methods I know 
best. I have thought fairly seriously of life and 
youth and beauty and I know that while we keep 
the first, only one of the others can be lost and there 
is an excellent substitute for it in the content and 
experience of middle age. 

When J. W. Turner, the great painter of land- 
scapes and seascapes, was dying, he muttered “‘ The 
Sun is God.” In so far as he meant that the sun is 
the Lord of Life Iam with him. We all want sun- 
shine and fresh air; I, for one, will not be deprived 
of them at any cost. Whether in town or country 
I get all the fresh air I can and I practise deep breath- 
ing night and morning. 

Take your walks in the crispness of 
early morning 

We open the doors and windows of our houses 
to let in the light and air; why should we treat 
the readily-replaced building that holds our body 
better than the mysterious dwelling that holds our 
soul? 

The lady of whom I spoke had “no time” to take 
exercise. I do three or four times as much work 
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in a year as she ever did in her life 
and I never miss my exercise. If in 
town I walk. I don’t mean that 
I saunter about at the rate of a mile 
and a half an hour, but I walk at 
three miles an hour or more. Inthe 
country I am up early for a walk in 
the garden or a gallop across the 
park, or a canter through the woods. 
Often at Warwick and Easton I have 
been out before the farm labourers 
have left their cottages. If you 
have never felt the crispness of the 
early morning air, you have much to 
regret. 

I come back feeling that the day 
isa gift and not a burden. If it is 
wet when I want to go out, I put on 
a waterproof and sensible wet- 
weather boots; the weather has yet to 
learn how to keep me indoors. 

Walking is the best exercise in the 
world; taken regularly, it is as good 
as gymnastics or physical culture. 
Thanks to my practice of regular 
exercise, the only thing I know about 
indigestion is that it is a complaint 
from which a vast number of leisured 
women, and men too, suffer all too 
frequently, to the great detriment 
of their nerves and temper. Now, 
I ask you, can a woman keep her 
natural charms if she can’t keep her 
temper? How can she keep her tem- 
per if she can’t keep her digestion? 
And how can she keep her digestion 
if she won’t take exercise? 

A bad complexion is one of the first 
fruits of indigestion and as proper 
exercise will generally cure indigestion 
it may be seen that there is a more 
radical treatment for the skin than 
may be found in the consulting par- 
lours of the beauty specialists. 


Exercise by an open window 


If a woman cannot take exercise, 
and I write for those who have too 
little leisure as well as for those who 
have too much, recognizing gratefully 
that ‘“‘my lines have been cast in 

pleasant places,’ I say to them “Get up a quarter 
of an hour earlier and do a few exercises before an 
open window.” I’m not going to dogmatise; there 
are half a dozen systems, and the less violent ones 
are all good. Suit your method to your needs and 
results will be good. 

Continuity of effort is the main thing; don’t 
give the work up because you are feeling over- 
tired or because you are late. The exercises are 
going to make life worth living if it is not so 
already, or are going to keep it sweet and pleas- 
ant if all is well with you. 

Here is one of many excellent and_ beneficial 
exercises that can be practised night and morning: 
Stand with your feet close together, take a full 
breath, then having raised the arms above your 
head, bring them slowly and steadily forward and 
downward until the fingertips touch your toes, 
exhaling as the fingers descend. Then raise your 
arms slowly again until they are fully stretched 
above your head. 

But moderation in all things is an 

essential 

In repeating these movements try to keep your 
legs and knees rigid. This exercise strengthens 
many muscles and enlivens the circulation of your 
blood. I wish to impress upon my readers the im- 
portance of remembering that in all exercising they 
must not indulge too strenuously at first; to get 
the best results it is essential to take things easily 
at the beginning. 

In conclusion and in reiterating my former re- 
marks, I wish to say to every woman—“ Build up 
your foundations of health, because without vital- 
ity and physical fitness it is folly to try to erect 
beauty. And remember that not only good looks 
but beauty of spirit come naturally from a sound 
and-healthy body.” 
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A 

Lewis dots plums and roses and 
grapes over a mound of straw and 
erects a donkey ear of blue taffeta at 
the back of a model imported by Lord & | 
Taylor. 


B 
Cora Marston has revived the crown- 
less hat in this twist of plaid silk with 
aeroplane wings alight at either side. 


Cc 
Suzanne Talbot is loyal to wings and 
joins one of white to one of black under 
a flower at the front of a black and 
white sailor shape imported by Lord & 
Taylor. 











































D 
The Chapeau de Paris is showing a 
modern edition of the Directoire bon- 
net in black straw massed with pink 
ostrich plumes, among which nestles a 
large black rose. 


E 
Carlier’s garden party hat of lace is a 
delightfully frivolous creation, the lace- 
veiled plateau being raised at the side 
to display delicately tinted pink roses. 


F 
A flirtatious motor hat designed by 
Adrienne is of taffeta scattered over 
with vari-coloured silk roses and fil- 
leted by a ruching of ribbon. 


G 
One of the first picture hats shown 
by Carlier has a flaring brim from 
beneath which a long ostrich plume in 
a contrasting colour curls its sinuous 
way. 
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Any of the hats on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Servic:. 





The generous top coat is a necessity at 
the week-end house party, for it affords 
protection many times during the day, and 
Aber- 
crombie & Fitch is selling an English- 
looking model of Austrian-Loden material, 
cut very large and roomy and on the se- 


even at a pinch in the evening. 


There are 
huge patch pockets and strapped open- 
ings at either side, cufis which may be 
securely fastened around 


vere lines of a man’s garment. 


the wrist and 
a collar which may be buttoned close 
to the throat. 
leather. 

A crown of Cubist silk makes the black 
hemp motor hat a gay little affair. 


The large buttons are of 


Any of the costumes on thi 





The girl who is energetic enough to rise 
early in the morning for a game of tennis 
or a round of golf will require one of the 
Lord & Taylor 
is showing an effective one of white crépe. 
The skirt is straight and slightly full, for 
there must be no restraining influence to 


simple little morning frocks. 


hinder the movements of the wearer, and 
there are pockets at either side. By adapt- 
ing a modification of the raglan sleeve the 
blouse is lifted out of the commonplace 
and is further enhanced by a flaring collar 
and wide girdle of black satin. 

The white milan straw hat with wings 
in white has a touch of black in the 


Clothes 





The summer girl is keenly alive to the 
importance of her bathing costume. This 
season she may dare certain innovations 
without calling forth the criticisms of 
Madame Grundy. The bloomers are now 
permitted to peep forth from beneath the 
skirt, and, as if to call attention to their 
prominence, they may be of a different 
material, the lower skirt and bloomers 
being of satin and the upper tunic and 
blouse being of taffeta. Even in a bath- 
ing costume the idea of the waistcoat 
is introduced and a cluster of rubber 
flowers. 

The last word in headgear is the two 
colour rubber cap with frillings and flower. 


the 
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As first impressions are always strong- 
est, the summer girl will demand a good- 
looking cloth suit for the journey and her 
entrée into the house party. .Schneider- 
Anderson Co. is showing just the suit in 
tan and white striped flannel. There is 
the fashionable long tunic, open in the 
front, and the short, jaunty jacket with 
waistcoat, collar and sleeve puffs of 
white flannel. The effect of a reefer is 
given by the extended ends which ap- 
pear to fasten the coat, and the same 
nonchalant idea is carried out in the 
cut. 

An all-black hemp toque is smartest with 
trimmings of black cherries. 


week-end 
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For luncheon there is the simple silk 
frock which would also serve for the dan- 
sant. Bonwit, Teller & Co. makes it of buff 
taffeta and trims it with revers and cuffs 
of the new French blue. The youthful 
bouffancy is achieved by the flounce which 
Starts at the side seams and ripples joy- 
ously across the back, partially hidden by 
the enormous Jap bow finishing the 
broad length of the material, which is 
swathed in Turkish fashion around the 
waist. The white embroidered net chem- 
isette is in keeping with the general sim- 
plicity of the frock. 

Ciré roses and wheat are massed at the 
back of the black hemp Louis Philippe hat. 


by the 
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Delightfully f is the girl 
when she appears in her garden-party cos- 
tume. Flounces of net, outlined with 
heavy lace, and a tunic, inset with the lace 
and wired to stand forth in a saucy flare, 
are used by Mary Anderson Warner on her 
skirt of batiste, also wired at the bottom. 
The bébé bodice is shirred into a lace- 
edged ruffle which falls over the girdle of 
shimmery pink and gold taffeta. This gir- 
die is the connecting link with the coquet- 
tish little coatee of the taffeta caught in 
the back in cape fashion by clusters of 
roses. 

The all-black hat is enhanced with para- 
dise and edged with a lace frill. 
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The love of sumptuousness may be in- 
dulged in the evening gown. The Maison 
Bernard, N. Y., is showing a gorgeous affair 
of deep red and silver brocade. Over this 
striking foundation the Iace, picked out 
in silver threads, falls in a deeply-pointed 
apron affect, the long line accentuated by 
a silver cord. The corsage of lace and sil- 
ver is almost obliterated by the enormous 
ornament of black tulle studded by a black 
flower containing a touch of gold in the 
centre. To wear with this frock, there is a 
cape of red satin faced with black satin 
which rolls back in revers form. A deep 
border of black satin is embroidered in 
white, green and red outlined with gold. 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 








DRAWINGS BY ELSIE DEANE 

The soirée dansant frock shown by John 
Wanamaker is a bewildering combination 
of embroidered batiste, Cluny lace and 
thread lace mounted over white taffeta. 
Through the cleveriy-shaped girdle of em- 
broidered batiste there glimmers the pink 
flush of a salmon-tinted taffeta sash, which 
falls in one long length in the back, caugh: 
up to form two loops. The fine thread lace 
is draped in soft shawl fashion to form 
the transparent corsage, falling over the 
elbow sleeves of the face. A band of 
heavy cream insertion outlines the V- 
shaped neck and is used at the hem as a 
finishing touch to the simple, slightly draped 
taffeta skirt. 
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DRAWING BY WILL FOSTER 


**4] would like to chase away every anxious look, if I could.’’ 


Miss 


By 


MARIE 


Moreland 


VAN VORST 


Torn between her inherited principles and her love for a married man, knowing of his struggles with 
duty almost as well as she knows her own, harassed by the actions of her irresponsible mother, and 
through all this, trying earnestly to save a woman of less force of character, Mary Moreland is a most 


THE STORY 
Thomas Maughm, after a quarrel with his wife, 
persuades his secretary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. 
Called to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to 
Boston, leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to 
follow him. Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the 
secretary and convinces her that if Maughm leaves her 
she, his wife, will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland 
goes to Boston but she refuses to stay, telling Maughm 
to go back to his wife. In the station she meets Amber 
Doane, an acquaintance. Returning to New Vork on 
a night train, she goes to the office and leaves a note for 
Vaughm, telling him that she cannot keep the money or 
remain in his employ. At home she hears that Amber 
Doane has been deserted by a French teacher with whom 
she had eloped. Maughm returns to find his wife has 
discovered that he gave the money to Miss Moreland, 
and ts bitterly je alous. Heleaves home. Mary goes lo 
town to answer the advertisement of an English writer 
for a literary secretary. At the St. Regis she is told that 
the Englishman, Basil Romney, is ill and another ap 
pointment ts made for her. She hears that Amber 
Doane has come home. On Sunday she passes Amber 
on the street without speaking, but the church service 
softens her mood and the next day she stops to see Am 
ber, who tells her the story of her unfortunate love af- 
fair. On reaching home Mary finds that her mother 
has been on an extravagant shopping tour. In an- 
swer to her daughter’s criticisms, she explains defiantly 
that she has opened accounts, giving Mr. Maughm as 
a reference. Then Mary tells her that she has left Mr. 
Maughm’s employ. 
Mrs. Maughm takes into her confidence her friend 
Urs. Torrance, who has just come from abroad; on 
her advice she sends for Maughm and attempts a recon- 
ciliation. He is persuaded to meet them at the St.Regis 
Hotel. There he by chance encounters Mary Moreland, 
who is waiting to see Romney about the secretaryship. 
She asks him whether he has given money to her mother. 
Mrs. Maughm sees them and leaves in jealous anger. 
Vary takes a position as Romney's secretary. 
ifter an unsuccessful attempt to be reconciled to her 
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interesting and appealing figure. 


husband Mrs. Maughm goes lo Newport. Mary 
Moreland is called to the Doanes’ home to help out an 
awkward situation when Amber's father returns from 
a business trip. In spite of Mary’s protest, he turns 
Amber out of the house when he hears of her elopement 
with the French teacher. 

Mary finds that Mrs. Maughm is having her fol- 
lowed by detectives and she goes to Maughm’s office, 
chaperoned by her mother, to complain lo him. As she 
leaves his room, her mother, sitting in the outer office, 
hears him call her “* Mary” in an unmistakable tone. 

Amber Doane enters the Nursing Hospital Training 
School. In the course of conversation, Mary has men- 
tioned her to Romney, who conceives a strong interest 
and insists on meeting her. When she calls at his 
hote!, expecting to see Mary Moreland, Amber finds 
that her friend has been called out of town, and she is 
angry at what she considers impertinent interest on 
Romney’s part. 

Discovering that a detective is watching her house, 
Mrs. Moreland auestions him and finds that for money 
he will tell her what she wants to know about her daugh- 
ter. She goes to Romwey, in Mary’s absence, and, 
working on his sympathy, gets money from him. 

Maughm finds out that his wife is to have a child and 
is warned by the doctor that her heart is so weak that 
any opposition to her desires will be injurious. 


check in her bank, and with serene disre- 
gard of consequences was floating along on 


Mos MORELAND had deposited Romney’s 


the tide of extravagant irresponsibility. Some of 
her debts she had to pay to avoid unpleasant noto- 
riety, but Mrs. Moreland’s chief concern was to 
conceal her orgy of spending from Mary, trusting 
to another windfall, such as the successful visit to 
Basil Romney had netted her, to meet future obliga- 
tions. And so the innumerable parcels were smug- 
gled into the house and hidden away from Mary’s 
knowledge. Mrs. Moreland was intoxicated with 
the atmosphere of mystery and subterfuge in which 
she had steeped herself, and went on expanding her 
schemes, oblivious. 
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Mary, with her beauty and youth, was a constant 
irritant to her mother. “If I had your looks and 
figure, Mary, I could have married a millionaire. 
Women were made to have gifts showered upon 
them,” said Mrs. Moreland irrelevantly as they sat 
at dinner Sunday afternoon. 

“All women don’t feel like that,” replied Mary, 
and as she spoke she took out a bit of paper on 
which she had been making some calculations. 
““My salary is one hundred and twenty dollars a 
month, and your income, mother, is a hundred dol- 
lars a month; but apparently you are spending at 
the rate of five hundred dollars a month—where do 
you expect to wind up at such a rate?” 

Mrs. Moreland coloured. “I have the talent for 
making money go five times as far as the average 
woman does.” 

Mary looked at her gravely. “You have the 
talent for spending five times as much as we 
have.’ 

Mrs. Moreland quailed before her daughter’s 
searching glance, but, being cornered, began to fight 
spitefully. ‘I have borne almost enough from you, 
Mary!” 

‘“‘What have you borne from me? 

“Your disgusting pride!” 

“T have nothing to be proud of! A girl who be- 
gins at sixteen to travel back and forth every day 
on ferry-boats and trains filled by crowds of coarse 
men loses something of her pride at my age. I 
would like to look over the accounts, mother.” 

“You will not look over any accounts of mine,” 
snapped Mrs. Moreland. 

“Why not?” Mary’s steady gaze was most 
disconcerting to her mother. 

“T have passed the age where my daughter—” 
Mrs. Moreland paused. 

“Will you come into the parlour? 
thing to say to you, mother.” 

Mrs. Moreland did not move. 

“Tf it is about the accounts, spare yourself the 
trouble.” 

“Te isn’t about the accounts!” 


> 


” 


I have some- 





DRAWING BY WILL FOSTER. 


At the entrance of the Nursing Hospital. 


_ Mrs. Moreland rose and followed her daughter 
into the next room. 

“Sit down there,” said Mary, ‘on the sofa.” 
Her mother did as she was told, her eyebrows con- 
tracted and every faculty on the alert and ready for 
the skirmish. ; 

_ “I will sit for my own convenience, but I do not 
like your tone of command, Mary,—remember I 
am an older woman, besides being your mother.” 

Mary stood, her hands clasped on the back of a 
chair. 

Looking full at her mother with her fine grey eyes, 
she said simply: “You spoke of my disgusting 
pride. I haven’t much left now that I know my 
mother is in league with a detective who is following 
me about.” 

Mrs. Moreland’s jaw dropped. This sudden on- 
slaught, the girl’s repose and self-possession and the 
fact that her intrigue had been discovered upset her 
completely. 

3 Mrs. Moreland abandoned her cautious attitude. 
What do you think,” she sneered, “of the position 
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you have put me in, Mary Moreland, with your 
carryings-on with a married man? You have kept 
your affairs secret from me! I don’t know what you 
do, I don’t know where you go! I have never 
known! You have called yourself private secretary 
to Thomas Maughm for ten years. He showers 
you with presents, and all of a sudden you leave him 
to go to another rich man.”’ Mrs. Moreland paused. 
“The papers are full of the scandal. Meanwhile, 
our house is being watched by detectives and 
through it all you walk about with your head in the 
air as unconcerned as a—a—Stoughton bottle. 
What position do you think it places me in?” 
Of her own household 

“T think,” said Mary, “that the only thing which 
can place a woman in an unpleasant position is 
doing something she ought not to do.” 

Mary waited. 

“That detective had been hanging around here 
for days,” said Mrs. Moreland. “I did not bother 
you about it because I thought you had enough on 
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your mind.” She began tocry, but went on. “The 
other day I asked him what he was doing around 
here. He offered to sell me information about my 
own daughter!’ She looked up, anticipating some 
expression of curiosity on Mary’s part. 

‘*How much money did you pay him?” said 
Mary sternly. 

Mrs. Moreland again applied her handkerchief. 
“T haven’t paid him anything.” 

“Where did you get the money, mother?” 

“T refuse to be catechized by——” 

“Tt won’t do any good to beat around the bush,” 
said Mary Moreland, “I mean to know the truth.” 

Her mother rose from the sofa. ‘“‘I am going to 
my room. I refuse to remain here to be put through 
any such inquisition.” 

The colour was beating in Mary’s face as she put 
her hand on her mother’s shoulder and swung her 
around into the middle of the room. “You 
didn’t—” she began, and with difficulty continued, 
“you couldn’t have borrowed money from Mr. 

(Continued on page 68) 














A.—A pannier of taffeta is bunched 
over a multitude of white tulle ruffles 
and a fichu of the tulle adds an old- 
time air to the bodice. 
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E.—A tunic of wonderful hand em- 
broidery hangs over a lacey underskirt 
with Pointe de Venise insertion and the 
same heavy lace is repeated on the em- 
broidered bolero. 

F.—The last word in lingerie frocks 
is the coloured net creation, even the 
embroidered material being dyed to 
match in tint the net. 

G.—A white broadcloth mantle cop- 
ied from the “caraco” capes for which 
Paquin gleaned an inspiration in the 
Manet pictures. 


B.—Flounces of embroidered batiste 
and shadow lace make an effective 
three-tier skirt which is joined to the 
lacey bodice by an embossed ribbon 
sash. 










C.—A shirred girdle and pointed 
peplum of taffeta distinguish this ex- 
quisitely embroidered batiste and lace 
garden-party frock. 














D.—The accordion plaited cape in 
magpie effects, or in plain colours, is 
soft and light to throw over dainty lin- 
gerie frocks. 


A rhapsody of frocks 


Courtesy of Franklin Simon & Co. . 
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iny of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's 
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Daintily embroidered where it glim- 
mers througly the frock, and frilly 
around the feet, is this novel batiste 
combination from B. Altman & Co. 


Hoops—the genuine whalebone 
hoops—have been used by B. Altman 
& Co. in this chiffon dancing petticoat. 
The fullness is restrained at the bottom. 
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Pastel "chiffon and Inserts of silk Poiret slumber robe 
shadow lace boudoir skirt elastic above the from Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
and jacket from Bonwit, waist line make the in the Migel pussy- 
Teller & Co. La Vida corset willow taffeta. 


; fact db “+ 
There is a Poiret-like Wiieites ieee Madame Rose Lilli is 
simplicity in this pussy- ers a comfortable Making a clever corset of 
willow taffeta combination dancing model. tricot, low in the bust, and 


from Gimbel Brothers. with little boning. 


Feoen 


Coquetries one seldom 


iny of this underdress may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
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Summer 


iny of the costumes on this page may be 


A long tunic, hanging straight and slightly full, 
gives the charm to this green and white striped linen 
frock from Martial, Armand. The fetching little 
blouse is given a new twist by the contrasting 
sleeves of white lawn finished at the elbow by three 
lawn ruffles which match the frill 
A sash of green 


embroidered 
outlining the slightly V neck. 
taffeta marks the waist line. 

White wings, standing erect, give the effect of 
a snowy crown to the Francois hat. 


Frocks 


On her most successful blue serge frocks Cheruit 
has exploited the long tunic. This time she opens 
it in the front and fastens it with black bone buttons. 
A sash of serge seems to come from the sides of 
the kimono blouse. cross in the front and encircle 
the waist, ending in throw-over strips at the side. 
A flaring white linen collar relieves the sombreness 
of the costume. 

The edges of this blue tricorne hat Francois 
outlines with cornflowers and roses. 


in 
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purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


Cheruit has modified her original peg-top skirt 
by adding in the back a straight panel reaching 
almost to the foot of the gown. She has featured 
it on the yellow ratiné frock worn by Mme. Ré- 
jane. The belt, which also only appears in the 
back, is of white leather piped with black, the revers 
and cuffs are of white lawn and the chemisette of 
the lawn is fastened with white crocheted buttons. 

Fruits and leaves trim this dark, lisere straw 
skull cap from Francois. 


the 


long 
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Over a scanty underskirt of blue charmeuse 
Martial, Armand drops a long circular tunic. Not 
content with this concession to the long line, he 
adds a sash of the material, finishing in the front 
with one long end embroidered at the tip. The 
bodice is built on the lines of a square, straight 
jacket, even the buttons, placed closely together, 
continuing the line. The collar and cuffs are of 
white satin. A cloud of dull green tulle envelops 
this Watteau hat from Francois. 


line triumphs overfrills and flounces 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
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There is no disguise in the Turkish trouser skirt 
shown by Cheruit. It is frankly a full skirt gath- 
ered at the feet into a band, giving the baggy effect 
so typical of the Oriental costume. Even for wash 
crepons she advocates this mode. The shirring 
is broken at the waist line by a narrow white 
leather belt, a few rows appearing below the belt 
line in semblance of an apron. 

Frangois builds up his pancake hat of lisere straw 
with great red roses. 


Eve Lavalliere is wearing one of the alluring lace 
capes on her evening gown of gold lace. The colour 
scheme of this frock, though daring, is wonderfully 
effective. Combined with the gold lace is a fine 
mesh, king’s blue net mounted over white char- 
meuse, encircling the waist is a girdle of brilliant 
red velvet, and large red roses catch up the draper- 
ies of heavy cream lace and of gold lace on the 
skirt. The touch of gold is repeated on the corsage 
in the long tassels. 
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To marry or 


the well known theatrical manager, has al- 

ways consistently objected to the marriage of 
his stars. He has frankly stated that in his opinion 
marriage for an attractive actress sounds her pro- 
fessional death knell. This attitude of mind is so 
well known that Mr. Frohman’s feminine stars lit- 
erally tremble in their high heeled slippers when- 
ever a persistent suitor appears on their horizon. 
Frohman stars have married and always will, but 
when they do the fact is ignored publicly, and their 
domestic life is kept in the background if possible. 

Particularly was the popular Billie Burke urged 
to heed the advice of her manager and eschew the 
dangers of double harness. Her public watched 
with keen interest her struggle to remain a spinster. 
It saw wealthy admirers and men of distinction pay 
their court, but invariably beheld them played and 
eventually given their congé with the subtle femi- 
nine duaedle that no man understands. “Little” 
Burke’s popularity with that large part of the thea- 
tre going public which believes that a star should be 
young, beautiful, well mannered and fitted to charm 
in ingénue parts, was not in any degree lessened by 
these numerous experiences. She had a niche all 
her own in the heart of the public. 

Whenever speculation regarding the possible 
marriage of Billie was in the air, the plaint went up, 
“But who will fill her place?’”” There was appar- 
ently no actress who could wear Billie Burke’s mantle 
to the satisfaction of her devotees. 

And then the inevitable happened. Billie Burke, 
the spinster, flew in the face of tradition and her 
autocratic manager. A sudden flight to New 
Jersey, and she was married. If, therefor, from 
the Frohman viewpoint the marriage ring marks 
the passing of Billie Burke as the débutante’s idol, 
has Fate provided a successor? 


| & ERYBODY knows that Charles Frohman, 


Billie Burke’s successor 

Those who follow the careers of the younger ac- 
tresses on the New York stage are advancing the 
opinion that this “Second Little Burke” will be 
Nan Campbell, whose work in the leading réle of 
“Marrying Money” won her unstinted commen- 
dation from critics and public. This was not Miss 
Campbell’s first part; eighteen months ago she 
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Nan Campbell 


made her début in a small réle in “‘ The Bridal Path,” 
and very favourably impressed critics with her girlish 
beauty, her winsome manners, and her earnestness 
of purpose. Although ‘‘The Bridal Path’s’’ season 
was a short one, this débutante moved forward rap- 
idly until she reached, at the age of twenty, the goal 
for which all ambitious actresses strive—that of 
leading lady in a Broadway production. 

Despite those who take the opposite view, there 
is no royal road to this coveted prize. It has been 
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not to marry 


hard work for Nanette, combined, of course, with 
her really attractive personality, that has placed 
this charming girl where she may be considered a 
possible successor to Billie Burke. While other 
girls play, she occupies her leisure hours in study, 
and in cultivating her remarkable talent. Having 
specialised since childhood in English and French, 
she is now studying Italian and Spanish, and for 
recreation there are dancing and singing lessons. 
All these accomplishments are absolutely necessary, 
Miss Campbell believes, to develop the artist. 

“Much of the charm of an actress lies in her 
speaking voice, and no voice can be charming that 
does not enunciate clearly,” sagely concluded this 
star-to-be, when planning her career. There is no 
gainsaying the correctness of her conclusions. All 
who have heard her speak, whether at the back or 
in front of the footlights, have been impressed by 
the quality of her voice. Her softest intonation 
carries. 

With all her frankness and the eager youthful- 
ness of her spirit, she has that sustained command 
over her emotions, her gestures, herself, which is 
supposed to come only with age or ripe experi- 
erice. One feels intuitively that given steadfastness 
of purpose she will go far beyond her present 
promise. 

Home life 


But to understand fully this youngest star, a little 
glimpse of her home life is necessary. . Her back- 
ground has been darkened with no sordid struggle 
with poverty. In the Campbell household there 
has always been money enough to gratify every 
reasonable wish. When Nan, the daughter, de- 
cided to live in New York, her mother transplanted 
her Lares and Penates and in an apartment over- 
looking Central Park has made a home, truly south- 
ern in its spirit and hospitality, if not in size. The 
cooking, too, is southern; witness the fried chicken, 
the hot bread, the typical southern beverages, which 
are offered guests as the occasion calls for. 

If a jolly, care-free home life, the most delectable 
food in the country, and the ability to ride any 
horse in New York have any part in the making of an 
actress, Nan Campbell ought to be one of the suc- 
cesses of the day. 
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Lucile has designed 
a particularly fetching 
version of the long 
tunic in blue tulle for 
Miss Burke and has 
mounted it over a 
lace net petticoat. As 
if to accentuate the 
flare she has added a 
fluffy ruffle of the 
tulle. 


Even from so mas- 
culine a garment as 
pajamas Lucile has 
evolved a deliciously 
feminine creation of 
pink taffeta with silk 
flowers in the pastel 
tints and frills of lace. 


The coat fastens diag- 
onally with silk rose- 
bud buttons. 
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Miss _ Burke’s pink taffeta 
frock Lucile has mounted 
over a lacey petticoat and veil- 
ed with a deep apron of the 
lace. Pink and picture blos- 
soms trail a flowery line. 


The motor coat in 
dust coloured Done- 
gal tweed has all the 
ear marks of an Eng- 
lish model and Miss 
Burke wears it over a 
stunning white serge 
Lucile frock. The 
emerald green wing 
gives a streak of col- 
our to the white hat. 


Miss Burke is hab- 
ited for cross country 
tiding in a long coat 
and breeches of black 
and white striped 
serge designed by 
Uardi. The hat is a 
sailor of rough straw, 
the colours of the 
hunt club appearing 
in the band. 
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How far does a woman trust her husband ? 
evidence is pointing clearly to the 


to the naked eye? 


THE STORY 

Mrs. Jack Heminway has just arrived at Seafair 
Sanitarium, where she finds the various elements ready 
for a delightfully complicated human mix-up—the 
‘slightly unbalanced maiden from Butte, the exceed- 
ingly neurotic young woman in whom her absent hus- 
band wishes her to take an interest, two men of widely 
different types—the Brigand and the Canadian—and 
the usual chorus of attendants, doctors and other pa- 
tients of less importance to the story. To intensify the 
situation, the impression has gone abroad that she is 
unmarried, and the other women suit their conversa- 
tion to the mind of a ‘girl.’ But, having sharp ears, 
Mrs. Heminway catches many tidbits of talk. Being 
a fascinating blonde with a magnetic personality, of 
course things begin to happen to her. De prived of her 
midday siestas on the roof by the attentions of the 
Canadi an, the Brigand, and a small Joke-maker who 
is recuperating from typhoid, Mrs. Heminway 
diverts their interest by pinning to her pillow a long 
black braid like that displayed by the unpopular 
maiden from Butte. When this trick fails her she 
reverses the process, surreptitiously attaching to the 
Butte’s pillow a yellow curl matching her own in colour. 
The Butte’s snores drive the others away, but the J oke- 
man, led astray by the curl, lays a bunch of yellow roses 
on the Butte’s feet, much to her joy on awakening. 


H, you Book of my heart, chum, pal, confidant 
O and before we get through, perhaps my 

confederate, even my accomplice—for aided 
and abetted by your receptivity and reticence, I 
could essay anything. 

How glad I am of you!—although I come empty 
to-night, for all that’s brewing now I’m telling Jack; 
and surely there’s no news in this reformatory! 

Oh, yes, there is too. It’s bats! .I counted 
sixty-seven as they flapped out of a broken pane in 
the attic of the ten-pin alley yesterday. Sixty- 
seven! Think of it! And sixty-six of them I 
counted through the veil I flopped over my head 
after number one. I’m afraid of a bat as far off 
as I can distinguish one from a bird, and that’s 
about as far as I can see him. I believe Jack would 
almost send for me, if he knew. Anyway, he’d 
worry. Every now and then we have bat-scares 
down at Oyster Bay, when one strays into our room 
in the night—so Jack knows! 

Even if they don’t tangle themselves up in wom- 
en’s hair, they !ook evil and I notice the artists 
generally work them into any abomination of deso- 
lation they are trying to picture, so I say no bats 
for me! I even put out my light last night and 
gave up reading lest one should dash into my hair 
through the open window. They may be devils, 
but these will be doing angels’ work if they get me 
more sleep. 

Canine pedigrees 

Think of fleas and bats in this immaculate place. 
I was wondering this morning how that flea must 
have felt, finding himself in my cool cambric and 
lace nightie-sleeve after being blown out of the warm 
coat of those Frog Island collies. I said it out loud, 
not realizing the presence of Malviny-May, who was 
brushing up my hearth, until I saw her straighten 
up and leaning on her broom, she chuckled: 

“‘Frog Island fleas. Yes, I know that’s what they 
say; but have you took notice that the wind that 
would blow ’em from Frog Island would have to 
pass over our Seafair stables?—not sayin’ anythin’. 
But I know I haven’t never put my foot on Frog 
Island, but many a Sunday evenin’ have I caught 
a lively flea on my collar, just passin’ our barn—an’ 
no wind blowin’ neither—not makin’ any remarks. 
Of course, you never know what’s in the wind, an 
it could lift fleas off’n those kennels, if there was 
any there, an’ drop ’em on our barn—if it was neces- 
sary, I s’pose.” 

Then languid!y resuming her sweeping, she hesi- 
tated, but just for a moment. 

“Dr. Welborn did have one o’ the varmints under 
a microscope here a while back an’ I heard ’em dis- 
cussin’ the circulation of its blood which he allowed 
me to put my eye to the glass an’ look at, an’ it 
cert’n’y did circulate fine; an’ I told ’im he hadn’t 
ought to miss the chance to send a drop of it down 
to the laboratory to find out whether it was blue 
pedigree Collie blood or such common red as our 
Seafair mongrel pups might supply, an’ I wish 
you could a heard ’em laugh; not that I see where the 
joke come in. 

‘Michael, our head stable-man, he brags that he’s 
got more kinds o’ dog in his stable than all the 
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Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


RUTH McENERY STUART 


“primrose path of dalliance” 
chain of most adverse circumstances. 


Downer an’ Leffingwell kennels put together—an’ 
they’re all in five dogs, no two alike. He allows 
he likes °em that a-way because he says, in a mixed 
drink is every kind of a drunk. He runs on just to 
pass the time, Michael does.” 

Really, Bookie, this strikes my funny-bone so 
that I’m tempted to tell Jack about it. I really 
must—but we'll keep the bats to ourselves. Dear 
old Jack! And to think how I used to doubt him 
and fairly writhe in jealousy. Nothing on earth 
would have power to make me distrust him now— 
nothing! Isn’t that sort of faith great? And 
we've arrived at it through the daily wear and tear 
of five long years of steady companionship. This 
is our first separation and God grant it may be brief! 

Faith triumphant 

Why, my faith is such that if Jack were to break 
an engagement to dine at home on account of “‘a 
Directors’ meeting” (which, of course, should not 
occur at the dinner hour) and I should learn that 
he had gone to Coney Island with a chorus girl, 
I’d know she had been needed at the meeting and 
that they were holding it down by the sea for busi- 
ness reasons. Of course, Jack never does anything 
like this. I’m only imagining an extreme case. 

And so Bookie, dear, I hope you realize that the 
temperamental little who bedaubed your 
pages with ill-founded anguish in our callow days 
comes back to you now a happy woman, secure in 
the faith of the best man on earth. 

I’ve just mailed him one letter and then kept on 
writing him a volume right out of my heart, to go 
tomorrow, telling him of all my frivolities. It’s 
a test of confidence to write page after page of 
volatile stuff to a serious-minded man like Jack, 
but I know how he’ll chuckle over my giddiest 
escapade. 

His mother wore her hair in bandeaux over her 
ears and dressed in gros grain silk with cameo brooch 
and lace fichu every day, and she read “Jay’s 
Morning and Evening Exercises” fo him, daily, 
and selections from Paley’s “‘Evidences” on Sun- 
days—and he married me for a change, Jack did. 
And he got it, too, poor Jack! 

But here I sit gabbling and I promised myself to 
take some of these New York roses to that poor Miss 
Carter—Jack will waste his good money sending 
me flowers for every anniversary— 

To-day is the sixth anniversary of f the fourth and 
last time I engaged myself to him—after that dread- 
ful row that started by his refusing to tell me his 
fraternity pass-word, you remember. Oh, wasn’t I 
a little idiot? 

And Jack never forgets any of them and these 
four, with our wedding-day and Christmas and New 
Year’s and Easter and my birthday and off and on 
occasions, why they keep him busy. Somehow, 
his commemorating all our re-engagements as he 
does always seems a gentle reproof to me, but I 
don’t let on. 

But I really must go or the little Carter’ll be in 
bed. I'll take her some of Jack’s chocolate creams, 
too, I believe, poor distraught little human! She 
has evidently worked on Jack’s sympathies through 
her friends, for he confesses he doesn’t know her. 
He’s a dear, softie old saint is my Jack! 

Think of a man in his position bringing home 
whining little gutter kittens in his overcoat pocket! 
Three of them I’ve wrestled with, given the bottle 
to and seen die, in these five years! 

I never liked cats till his sister gave me Muff and 
of course she couldn’t be given away, and neither 
did Jack, but he just can’t stand to see anything suf- 
fer, and, I tell you, Bookie, he’s had lots of it from 
me. I’ve been little better than a whining sick kit- 
ten to him more than once, dear, dear Jack! 


With exceptions 


All the women like Jack, and I’m glad of it. I’m 
proud to have him popular—that is, general pop- 
ularity. It’s funny how these slight, thin-haired, 
near-sighted men like Jack always make good with 
women. I’ve noticed it and I suppose it’s just 
because they’re clever and don’t seem to care a 
cent—and then they have ways. 

I often wonder what I’d have done if I’d married 
that handsome noodle, my sister Mary’s husband. 
(He asked me first. Then he sobered down and 
came to himself and got a far better wife, lucky 
man!) He suits her down to the ground and he’s 
the pattern of a brother-in-law, but for daily fare, 
all that ponderous presentment of good looks as 
compared to my Jack—!!! But I must go! 
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Should she hold on to her faith even when circumstantial 
where his footsteps are visible 
The golden-haired, worn-out wife holds on to hers, even under the strain of a 


Five O’clock next Morning—daybreak, and I 
haven’t closed my eyes. 

Oh, my heart, my heart! 

What shall Ido? Where go? 

Oh, Book-of-my-Broken-Heart! All night long 
I’ve lain here in cold storage staring out over the 
sea—all night but once when I just couldn’t stand 
it a minute longer and I got up, threw on my cloak 
and started for the roof. I had to get away from 





everything for a while, and I thought the stars 
might help, but it was no use. 
Besides, I soon found I wasn’t alone. Some of 


our patients sleep up here. I knew it, but Id for- 
gotten. And in the alcove beyond the south tower 
two people were huddled close together, whispering. 
He looked half like Dr. Welborn, somehow, and 
something told me she was that smiling girl that 
works the static, that pretty one that colours so when 
she speaks; but I may be doing her injustice. If 
it was she, no doubt they’d come up here to consult 
about some case. The days are so full. 

Isn’t it strange how I can prate of casual things 
this way—and my heart breaking? And I find that 
the roof-steward sleeps inside, just as the doctors 
do. It’s as if the medical profession were turning 
their patients out-of-doors and then getting into 
their beds. 

Any old talk, dear Book, about any old thing— 


just to keep from thinking. Oh, oh, oh!!! If only 
I could wake and find it all a dream! 
She hadn’t gone to bed, the little Carter. I saw 


her—yes, I saw her—looking like a saint out of 
Heaven, sitting there with her light turned low— 
and, oh, dear heart of me, how can I tell you! 

I had already given her the flowers and the choc- 
olates when she turned up her light and there lay 
at her elbow a letter addressed to her in my Jack’s 
writing—unequivocally his—and on the same sta- 
tionery he uses to me—and the envelope torn wide 
open lying there before me. 


“Trifles light as air’ 


And, as to my one little box of chocolates, why, 
she had stacks of empty boxes exactly like it, from 
the same New York house, and all. Of course, this 
doesn’t prove anything and yet, one would be a fool 
net to—— 

Oh, well! What’s the dif?! But isn’t it awful! 

I mean what I say. I really don’t care, if he 
wants to start this sort of thing—but what does he 
want with a crazy woman? 

What do you think she said when I gave 
bonbons? 

“Oh, how kind of you!”” She smiled the words 
out, and then, knitting her brows and looking 
troubled, she added: ‘But why didn’t you send 
them to our foreign missions? We feed our heathen 
too much meat.’”’ Then, with another smile which 
was like the opening of the heavens, she piped: 
“Do you tango?” 

Oh, I don’t know what I answered. I probably 
assured her that that was what had brought me to 
this, tango and bunny-hug dnd the rest of it—which 
isn’t so very far from the truth, figuratively, at least. 

But oh, my Jack, what doesit allmean? Why did 
he go out of his way to assure me that he didn’t 
know her? Such gratuitous lying! I hadn’t:asked 
him — and it isn’t as if I were suspicious — or 
jealous! 

Oh, if you could only advise me, dear little Book, 
but you are so still. Why don’t you say something! 
Ah, yes, I can imagine you answering me: “Steady, 


her the 


now, Blessy, steady. Don’t go off half-cocked. 
Wait and see. No doubt there’ll be some explana- 
tion.” 


As if there could be any explanation of perfectly 
simple English. ‘Don’t know her’ means don’t 
know her, and can’t mean anything else. Letters 
and candy mean letters and candy—and can’t be 
twisted to mean anything else. 

No, I believe in looking a thing squarely in the 
face. I may be a fool, but I’m no coward. But 
he’ll never hear me whimper. We'll see to that, 
you and I, dear Book. 

But, right now—with me on the shelf—and away 
off here, too far for him te comfort me in my trouble 
—and after all I’ve just been writing him — about 
the children and everything—— 

Oh, Jack how could you! 

There’s one thing I’m glad of, though. He 
knows I haven’t been moping while he’s having 

a good time, leading a sort of double life. Yes, I 
omer it’s strong language—but we mustn’t be 
afraid of the truth. Double means not single and 














he hasn’t had an eye single to the 
woman of his life. I call that 
doubleness. 

I wonder what he writes her — 
and if he tells her any thing about 
me? It would be sort of awful if 
he did—and maybe worse if he 
didn’t. Oh, dear! 

But I must be writing him—and 
I must seem to be writing him just 
the same, which will come hard. I'll 
never let on, though. My letters 
must be the same and yet not the 
same. 

Writing to Jack has always 
been like putting my head on his 
bosom and resting. Now it’ll be like 

~well, like sitting up across the 
room with manners and saying po- 
lite things. 

But I can do it! I can do any- 
thing life requires of me. Of course, 
it'll be skirting the edge of a preci- 
pice — but I can even do that. 
There was a time when I sat up 
and behaved when he was around 

and I reckon I can do it again. 

If a certain propriety which I 
may not be able to keep out of my 
letter reminds him of our courting 
days, so much the better. Maybe 
that way remorse lies—for him. 

What a pity I wrote that long 
letter yesterday, after mailing one 
a mile long. Of course, that won’t 
do now. My head was on his bosom 
then, and it’s all too sweet. But I 
must go and try to write him. 

Misleading tactics 
Written in diary, two days later. 

It’s no use, Book-of-my-sore- 
heart—no use! I’ve begun a dozen 
letters to him, determined in each 
one to guard and not to seem to 
guard my secret—but it won’t go. 

Oh, what should I do now, if I 
hadn’t called you in again!—just in 
the nick of time, too. I must have 
had some occult sense of trouble 
looming, a sort of presentiment of 
evil, when I turned to you. 

Three letters have come in from 
him since I’ve known, and as each 
one arrives, I vow I won’t read it, 
and then I’m obliged to read it to 
see whether I’d be warranted in 
refusing to read it or not. That?’s 
only reasonable—and fair—and I’m 
going to be fair to Jack, even now 

and tactful, too. You see if I 
don’t! 

A weak woman would grow hys- 
terical in such a situation, but I 
never felt more calm in my life even 
while I hardly know what to do. 
Calmness has never been my strong 
point, either. Perhaps what I’ve 
needed is trouble, and God knows 
I’m in the thick of it, now. Maybe 
I'll come out of it a better woman, 
God helping me, and a stronger 
one. 


“‘Women must weep” 


I have cried over these last letters, 
but weeping doesn’t count for weep- 
ing when no one sees you weep— 
and no one ever shall see me weep. 
These last letters of his are all 
right, I suppose. There hasn’t 
been one so far, surely, which I 
ought exactly to repudiate, and if 
there was, I wouldn’t do it. What 
would I have left? 

Of course, they read differently, 
in the new light. What three days 
ago would have seemed like a fine 
abandonment in unreckoning love- 
making, sounds like cold-blooded 
perfidy — until I think it over. It 
isn’t as bad as that, really, it isn’t. 
You see, I’m not letting this thing 
run away with me. The truth is. 
his ardent letters have just become 
habit with Jack. He wouldn’t 
know how to write me any other 
way, and I am not ready to say I 
want him to either. Cooling would be dreadful. 


“God or devil” 

Of course, taking it critically, anything less than 
full sincerity in a husband is perfidious. I suppose 
there’s no middle ground for a man, he being the 
aggressor. He is either god or devil to the woman 
who loves him. A woman is different. She is 
human, first and last, womanly faults balancing 
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“Michael, our head stable-man, he brags 
that he’s got more kinds 0’ dog in his stable 
than all the Downer and Leffingwell ken- 
nels put together—an’ they’re all in five 
dogs, no two alike. He allows he likes ’em 
that a-way because, he says, in a mixed drink 
is every kind of a drunk. He runs on just 
to pass the time, Michael does.” 
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womanly virtues in the soft-bosomed 
creature who spends her life in lov- 
ing and forgiving. That’s why she’s 
so much more approachable than 
man. Last night, lying awake, I 
wished I’d married Joe Jeffries and 
gone in for motor cars and excite- 
ment, for then, although I’d have 
lost the man I loved, I’d have kept 
my idea!. Jack would have repre- 
sented perfection to me to the end 
of time. Now, I’ve lost my ideal 
and have only half got Jack and 
he isn’t the same Jack. But it’s 
too late now. 

And all this silly talk isn’t answer- 
ing his letters—and I left off in my 
last letter right in the midst of 
things on the roof —the Butte had 
just grabbed up those yellow roses 
and rushed away in tears—and he’ll 
be waiting to hear the rest. Of 
course, I’ve got to seem to keep on 
where I left off, and it’s the hardest 
job I ever tackled. 


What next? 


I suppose I could just send it 
along — that saccharine effusion of 
night before last —and it would 
keep him off the scent till I get my 
bearings. But if I do, I’ll have to 
rush it along without reading it 
over. It’s fairly cloving in its 
sweetness — and strange to say, I 
never tasted the honey at all when 
I wrote it. 

Imagine his getting such a letter 
of faith and affection just as he is 
licking a postage-stamp to put on 
a letter to little Hell-hounds. I be- 
lieve that’s what I'll call her after 
this. No, I take that back. It’s 
rough. She looks like an angel, but 
I tell you she won’t do—even if 
she is half crazy. I forgot to tell 
you another thing she said when I 
was in her room — not exactly to 
me, but at me, which proves her far 
from ingenuous. Referring to my 
name, of course, she said with a silly 
gurgle, ‘““Or I should think a Hem- 
inway might send spool-silk to the 
heathen — and if you do, for good- 
ness sake, send it red.” You see, 
she was pretending that the name 
Heminway had but one association 
for her, and you and I know that 
no woman would confuse the name 
of a man-correspondent with that 
of a manufacturer of embroidery 
silk. No, she looks too good to be 
true—and she is. 

I’ve half a mind to send that 
letter of mine along to Jack — and 
let it go for what it’s worth. He’s 
my husband anyhow and it’s an 
honest letter—and I don’t care! It 
was written in all sincerity, if it is 
mailed in despair. 

The eternal womanly 

And even if I succeeded in writ- 
ing one just to my taste now, he 
might notice something wrong — 
and he says he’s caught a bad cold 
and I’m worried to death about 
him, as it is. 

The truth is, Jack needsme. He 
never knows what thickness of wool 
he’s wearing. I just look at the 
thermometer outside the window 
and lay out his things for him, and 
on they go without a question. 
Men are such babies. They need 
mothering more than they need 
wifing—almost. 

Oh, Jack! How am I going to 
stand this! He seems so far away 
—and I miss his nearness. I 
wouldn’t think God would let a 
thing like this come to a person like 
me. I know I’m trivial and thought- 
less — but even my Latin teacher 
used to say I was a good little 
thing. 

And this nonsense on the roof 
here is the nearest I’ve ever come 
to lying—and I’ve told Jack every bit of it. 

Mavbe if I send this letter along, he’ll suddenly 
realize that I’m a transparent, loving little goose 
—and he’s a cloudy deceiver. 

Anyhow, things can’t be much worse than they 
are now—so here goes. I’ll ring for the corridor- 
patrol and send it down to be mailed. And then 
maybe I can get some good sleep. 

. (To be continued next monih) 
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For the morning prom- 
enade in the Bois the 
chic Parisienne is wear- 
ing a suit of blue serge 
with very short skirt, 
standing collar and low 
belt. 





Premet combines 
blue serge and black 
taffeta in this 1880 mod- 
el by making the scanty 
underskirt of taffeta and 
lining the serge sash 
with taffeta. 





By MLLE. CHAQUIN 


The readers of HARPER’S BAZAR who have 
been copying the French models selected by 
Mlle. Chaquin can now enjoy the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are dressing in the modes 
accepted by the chic Parisiennes. After an 
early spring season at Cannes and along the Ri- 
viera, the fashionable mondaine has returned to 
Paris and is separating the wheat from the chaff 
at the various couturiers. Our Paris correspon- 
dent has been attending this winnowing and has 
found that the most popular models at the ex- 
clusive couturiers were those appearing in this 
and the two previous issues of HARPER'S 
BAZAR. 


HE Paris season is now at its height; thea- 
tres, operas, teas and salons are the order of 
the day. Americans are flocking from all 

the four quarters of the globe for these six or eight 
weeks of gayety. Mr. and Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt have opened again their residence of the 
rue Leruux, becoming near neighbours of Anthony 
Drexel. The Harry Lehrs have returned, and the 
Ritz is, as usual, crowded. Mrs. Phil Lydig is still 
there, and the Craig Biddles. Mrs. Grahame White 
was here for a short time, just long enough for one to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of her now here, now there; 
lunching at Henry’s one day, dining at the Ritz in 
the evening. 

In the artistic quarter the chief subject of conver- 
sation has been the opening of the two spring salons, 
the “Beaux-Arts” and the “‘ Nationale des Artistes 
Frangais.”” Socially these salons, it must be con- 
fessed, have lost their prestige. Everyone goes, but 
Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 





Mme. Réjane is wear- 
ing a blue cheviot Cher- 
wit coat faced with blue 
and white checked ma- 
terial, the checked fab- 
ric also forming the 
collar and the edging. 
















One of the most unusual 
cloaks worn in the is is of a 
rain-proof material and buttons 
from the shoulder to the knees. 
When arm-holes are desired 
the buttons are unfastened. 





With a blond or pow- 
dered coiffure the head- 
dresses of jet are very be- 
coming. 
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One of Martial-Armand’s 
most successful white crépe 
blouses has a yellow taffeta 

w and collar and discreet 
touches of white embroidery. 
The Maria Guy hat of natural 
coloured straw is massed with 
pink roses and black taffeta 
loops. 


A little check is a good thing, 
as the designer of this blue taf 
feta frock realized when the 
blue and white checked mater- 
ial was used sparingly on the 
waistcoat collar and cuffs. 






Doucet has accentuated ronan 
the old-fashioned tight waist 
in this rose taffeta frock en- 
hanced with a white net fichu, 
and coloured embroidery 
medallions. 


Cheruit’s conception of the 
lingerie frock is one of net or 
white taffeta with long tunic and 
pelerine of black velvet match- 
ing the broadly-swathed girdle 
which is raised in front. 


Drawings by D. M. Tighe 


no one dresses. Out of the hundreds 
of thousands who throng the portals 
on the “Jour de Vernissage”’ there was 
hardly one smartly-gowned woman to be 
seen. This is not as it used to be, but 
it in no way diminishes the honour of 
having a picture accepted, and well hung. 

The Grand Palais is a busy place; 
never a day without an exhibition of 
some description. For three weeks the 
main part of the Palais was occupied 
by the “Concours Hippique”’ which, as 
a matter of fact, closed just two days 
before the Salon opened. Cups were 
presented for various entries by James 
Hazen Hyde, and by W. K. Vanderbilt; 
aside from this fact it was lacking in 
interest for Americans, and in large part 
forthe French. There is such contrast 
between this and the brilliant affair of 
the Horse Show in New York. In Paris, 


‘a few of the military and the true sport- 


lovers attend, but the events are held in 
the morning and in the afternoon, and 
the dressing is of the simplest. The 
closing days are always the gayest (or 
the least dull), as it seems to take an 
entire week before society screws up 
its courage to attend. The costumes 
usually worn are the strictly tailor- 
made. Blue serge was paramount here, 
as elsewhere, with tiny little hats of 
dead white chip straw, trimmed with 
gardenias. 
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The new blue 
and brown col- 
our scheme has 
been _ cleverly 
developed in 
this blue chif- 
fon frock with a 
design in gold 
thread and 
mounted over , 
brown charm- / 
euse. f 















Worth has a curi- { 
\ ous back drapery 


\\ which is reminiscent 

| \ of be pay 

. and the sash. ~e 
“p>—h—ay has used it on this 


| \ blue taffeta suit i 
Me and has added a S 
| ) jaunty straight lit- if 


jm ail |- \ tle jacket with white 


i 












The crinoline girl as seen 
by Premet is a frilly maid- 
en, the shirrings and ruch- 
. ings of her taffeta or organ- 

Pa iy die frock being accentuated 
Pa by the plaitings of coloured 
; ho, ribbon on both the skirt and 


: fw the bodice. 


Drécoll has evolved one of A wonderfully effective simple 
the most striking top coats in frock of black taffeta has been 
green duvetyn by plaiting the designed by Callot, who adds a 
tunic in the back. There is a sash of the taffeta passing 
modest black satin collar square under loops at the side and 
across the back. tying in a bow in the back. 





charmeuse collar 
and blue enameled 
ornaments. 








Premet’s panta- 
let dress, which i” 
caused a veritable 
sensation early in 
the season, is of i 
light coloured taf- iW 
feta with collar and iW 
ruffled underskirt | 
of white organdie. 
















The late spring is a very important period in the 
, history of the evolution of fashions, for it is with the 
return of the mondaine for the few weeks of the early 
spring season at Cannes and the other southern 
resorts—that the separating of the wheat from the 
chaff, in so far as clothes are concerned, takes place. 
Upon her choice of the models launched in Febru- 
ary, at the openings, depends much of the fate of 
future fashions. Various significant changes have 
already been noticed; for one thing, the long coat. 
At the openings the bolero and the Eton were su- 
preme. Each house, to be sure, showed one, or 
possibly two, long tunic coats, but they were lost to | 
view in the midst of the hosts of short, fly-away ef- 
fects. Now come the races and with them the long 
coat, either with tunic or in the long, tight-fitted 
style, curved to the line of the waist, backs seamed, 
and front made with darts. Following close on the 
heels of these tight jackets comes the tight waist; 
modifications of it, at all events. For this, Premet 
is largely responsible. He came boldly forward 
with 1880 tight-buttoned waists, long sleeves and 
bustle-bowed »acks. These were an exaggeration, 
of course, but to attract attention to a new idea one 
must exaggerate, at least a bit. As a result of these 
we find a whole array of long tunic waists, button- 
ing down the front, but shirred into the under arm 
seams to give fullness over the bust, and with 
the long-waisted effect, old-fashioned hip sash 
and huge bustle bow in the back often being 






The newest corset, built on these lines, is pulled on 
from the feet up, after the style of the rubber cein- 
ture, laces in the back, is boned at the sides, and is 

made of very solid tricotine. 
But back to gowns. One point of great interest 
‘ is the use of street gowns in serge and taffeta with- 
= Bebeets out jackets. There was a time when to venture 
fective after. {orth without a jacket in linen, silk or serge, to 
noon frock match the skirt, was to fly in the face of all con- 
ost of white ventions. Now though many of the dresses made 
\ crépe by add- f 2 P . = 
ing an apron for street wear in their general ensemble strongly 
\ tunic em- resemble jackets, the jacket itself has disappeared. { 
\ a ew in Among these the Chéruit model in blue serge, with 
my ) a *f red long tunic plaited at the sides, as shown in HARPER’S 
velvet tying Bazar for February figures conspicuously. In fact 
the ‘‘vendeuse”’ told me the other day that it had 
been repeated probably more times than any other 
model of the season. The Premet model in black 
taffeta sketched for HARPER’s BAZAR last month is 
also good and is being much worn, while a Callot 
model which has proved popular is shown this 
month. This in black taffeta was worn by a very 
chic society woman at the Ritz. A feature of it was 
the shirring of the bodice in the back; four rows 
of shirrings, an inch apart, held in the fullness. 
Fitted tightly to the figure, in a well-defined and 
curved waist line, the effect was that of a princess 
gown; yet in front, by means of a wide sash of the 













































omitted. Pee hey On eae en . taffeta reaching from the waist to the hips and tied 

With these models, strange to say, the large, emphasized the yoke of a / low in the back, the straight, flat, waistless effect 
loose, uncorseted waist is still retained. The cor- ovens net tonne with er } which Callot is using this year was insured. The 
setiéres. j ac 2 Ry a * tababies roidery an s attracte : ie a" wae 
a , in fact, tell one that they are facing a very otstinihe sudiiin w te upper part of the bodice, a full kimono, opened over 

icult problem. The corsets, it appears, are to be back by adding a black taf- a chemisette of white organdie. This buttoned 
more supple than ever, are to extend to the knees, feta bow and wired frifl. The new Lewis hat of down the front, and turned back at the throat into 
but are to stop just a bare inch above the normal a — or opera very black glazed straw with small revers. There was a Medici collar of white 
waist. Withal the couturiére d ds for the com- eee to this Marie Gan black aack paradise is more in- broidered Swiss, and narrow cuffs of the same | 
be « e ére demands for the com line to this Maria Guy black tellectual than flirtatious. embroiderec SWISS, and narro 1 Sal | 
ing season something which shall make women thin _ straw hat. finished the bishop sleeves at the wrist. The skirt, 
and flat as a shade from the waist to the knees. (Continued on page 56) 
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White marquisette 
bag with bands of black 
velvet studded in steel. 


Stern Brothers. 


¥ 


Costly thy habit, costly thy bag 


Beads in white, rose, green and lavender 
have been worked into an unique design for a 
bag mounted on an . 
antique jeweled frame 
and sold by B. Altman 


Blue moiré has 
been twisted into 
an envelope shape 
bag and enhanced 
by steel beads for 
Stern Brothers. 


One of the 
Roman 
| striped ben- 
galine and 
corded silk 
bags from 
Stern Broth- 


ers. 


A reproduc- 
tion of an In- 
dian bag in 
painted kid 
set with jew- 
els. From 
James Mc- 
Creery & Co. 


PROVES te eet « 


& Co. 


iny of these bags may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


ve agua pRRnRRAEL ARETE er 


J. M. Gidding & 
Co.’s bag in pink 
taffeta with gold 
lace and tomato 
red velvet, 
ribbon flow- 


ers. 


On a ground of 
steel and white 
beads, a flower de- 
Sign in many col- 
ours has been de- 
veloped and the bag 
mounted on a silver 
frame. From B. 


Altman & Co. 


Another of the 
burnt and painted 
kid bags from 
James theses & 
Co. with brass and 
jeweled flaps. 


A lovely colour 
scheme is exploited 
in this silver and 
rose broché bag 
with jade clasp from 
Stern Brothers. 


A modern edition 
of the handkerchief 
bag in black striped 
silk and jet tassels 
from Stern Broth- 
ers. 





A.—A covering, be it ever so slight, adds to the allure- 
ment of the lingerie frock this summer. B. Altman & Co. 
is showing a graceful “throw-over” of black satin lined with 
ted and purple satin which is draped across the shoulders 
in a nonchalant manner. 


B.—The polonaise drapery and the sash when combined 
with the semi-fitting bodice, buttoning from neck to hips, 
Produces a clever imitation of the favoured mode of 1880, 
especially when exploited in a quaint ofd-timey material 
like brown Migel pussywillow taffeta. 


C.—The detachable tunic is one of the novelties of the 
season, and one of lace will transform the season-old 
frock into an up-to-the-minute creation. To complete 
the picture the tango cap and the large old-fashioned bag 
should also be of the lace. 


D.—The scope of the collar is ever widening—one might 
say lengthening—for the collar now falls almost to the waist 
line. Such a collar distinguishes this white net tunic 
embroidered in soutache from Gimbel Brothers. The skirt 
is of dotted crépe with white and black dots. 














FASHION CAMERA 


E.—So subtly have the tunics of embroidered batiste 
and of lace been draped on this garden party frock from 
Gimbel Brothers that none of the beauty of the materials is 
lost. On the bodice the filet lace is arranged in effective 
shawl-like folds. 


F.—Best & Co. is offering a striking casino costume in 
which a jacket of white crépe, embroidered in red and apple 
green clusters, tops a simple little tunic and buttoned skirt 
of the crépe. The hat has a red and white bow and the 
buttoned boots are of white buckskin. 


Daintiest frocks come last, to make the wardrobe most alluring 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 
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OP ES ne 





the 
coiffure powdered in 
lavender, there is the 
shepherdess garland 
with bow in 
faded tones. 


To wear with 


moire 


As a complement to the lingerie frocks, there are 
coquettish bowl-like shapes of straw with gay little 
flowered crowns. To secure the hat, there are short 
pins topped with flowers matching those scattered 
over the crown. 


The 
Last Word 
in Fashions 


By Lady Duff Gordon 
(Lucile) 


There are at least two questions in regard to 
women’s dress which are ever rising in a man’s 
mind and to which he is ever seeking an answer. 
Lady Duff Gordon has solved them from her 
view-p2int—that of a critic of the modes and of 
a woman of social standing. Incidentally, she 
places the American husband in a very enviable 
light—in a woman's estimation—in comparison 
with the English Lord of Creation. 


Paris, May, 1014. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

EVERAL times lately, I have been asked to 
S give my opinion in various publications (par- 
devoted to the 
appear to 


ticularly English magazines), 
welfare and habits of women, on what 
me to be two subjects very much akin. 

The first question was, ‘“‘How long should a wo- 
man take to dress?” The second was, “How 
much dress allowance should a woman receive from 
her husband in order to be really well-dressed?”’ 
rhey are very vital questions. 

It is generally admitted that there are two sides 
to every question, but to these two there must be 
at least a dozen aspects. As I can’t go into so 
many, I will just answer them, as I am in the mood 
to-day. And why not? Is not “ the liquid whisper 
of the early green” telling its subtle story from every 
bough and blade of grass in front of my windows, 
and is not the rippling laughter of careless, happy 
children, both great and small, coming to me in the 


For the motor; Lucile 
has designed an envel- 
oping mantle of silk, 
plaited into a rosette at 
the back, and completed 
by a bonnet of the same 
silky texture. 


air of this ‘““Only Avenue”? They pass gaily 
and light-heartedly on their way to the Bois on this 
God’s day of spring: dreams of beauty in their new 
frocks, which the soft air and bright sun have 
called forth. Looking at them, I say, quite truly 
from my heart, that to be turned out in such per- 
fection, to be such a joy to the eyes from head to 
foot, there can be no “time limit’”’ to the dressing 
hour. It is now 11.50 A. M. and if some of them 
have been dressing since 7 A. M., it would not sur- 
prise me. 

But these happy ladies are certainly of the 
leisured class; many are Americans, who have only 
one object or care in life. To be perfectly dressed 
from head to foot, and to lay the foundation for 


iny of the costumes or hats on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


































inated by 


allowed to fall 


evening. 


bouquet. 


this day’s dress campaign, might easily take them 
anything over two hours. Let us say that half-an- 
hour is devoted to the masseuse, half-an-hour for 
the bath, half-an-hour for the manicure, half-an- 
hour for the coiffeur, and still another thirty 
minutes to the very white complexion, and scarlet 
lips, and pink ears that are the mode to-day. This 
is what I call the foundation of good dressing 
Add to this a half-hour for putting on the various 
items of clothing that go to make up the alluring 
and perfect whole. But that so much time 1s 
given up, and gladly, to dressing by these ladies, 
does not mean that I approve of it, or advocate it 
in any way, any more than I approve of keeping 
a very beautifully and brightly plumaged bird in a 
cage, simply for the pleasure of looking at it. 
Some people, however, would argue that the bird has 
no intelligence, and is of no other use in the world 
than to give pleasure to the eye, and it is, therefore, 
better in a cage, where it can show its beauty, than 
if left to die in its natural state. . 

There is no use attempting to deny the fact that 
to be well-dressed, a woman must give, at the very 
least, one hour-and-a-half each morning to her 
toilette. But to be just clean and clothed can be 
accomplished I believe in three-quarters of an 
hour by some very industrious “ females” who are 
the “many of the world.” My letter in this Har- 
PER’s Bazar. I am afraid, can be of use only to the 
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Another of the 
new coiffures, orig- 
Lucile, 
shows a strand of 
hair in contrasting 
colour brought 
through a wreath of 
picture flowers and 


in 


ringlets against the 


One of the dark- 
coloured chiffon 
frocks which Lucile 
advocates for the 
The dash 
of colour may be 
added in the girdle 
or the corsage 






















An Empire 
adaptation of 
the Greek hel- 
met has been 
carried out in 
gold lace with 
the hair arrang- 
ed high on the 
head and termi- 
nating in one 


















































Tulle and coloured 
hair in contrasting 
shades make one of the 
effective Lucile head- 
dresses. The tulle is 
draped over one eye, 
with a long end twisted 
around the neck. 














The cavalier shape with flaring brim is highly 











long curl. 














This severe, almost 








endorsed by Lucile, who sees in it a hat which is, 
with its feathery fantasy, chic and becoming. 

See 

AIS 


This dark-coloured chiffon dress Lucile 





masculine, edition of the 
popular blue serge suit 
is heartily recommend- 
ed by Lucile. The hat, 
a modification of the 
English bowler, is the 


correct headgear for 



































says might be worn for ten years and would 
The tulle veil, 
however, is one of the new fancies of the 
“fickle jade.” Developed in three shades of 
purple, with a gold, jade and amethyst girdle, 
the whole costume whispers loudly of the 
Orient. The little puffed frill below the 





always look attractive. 








this street costume. 











girdle is obtained by the clever holding in 





























few, for I have been asked to write only about 
the Fashion of To-day, as actually worn in Paris. 
This brings me up to the answer to the second 
question: ‘How much dress allowance should 
a woman expect to get from her husband to be 
really well-dressed?”” I answer unhesitatingly 
that it depends entirely on whether the husband 
wishes his wife to be dressed always in the last 
word of fashion or not. If the husband has the 
American quality of thought on such matters, then 
I should say fifty thousand to seventy-five thousand 
dollars would not be too much for her to receive; 
but to be well-dressed from an Englishman’s point 
of view, I should imagine the husband would con- 
sider himself very generous if he allowed her five 
thousand or seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
Even this may seem very enormous to some peo- 
ple, who are not allowed a quarter of such a sum, 
but it would be considered small among Americans 
here. The husband whose wife was telling me, 
last week at the Thé Tango Club, that she was 
carrying on her small person the value of more 
than a hundred and ten thousand pounds, was no 
exception, as nearly all American husbands are as 
generous ashe. Her jewelry, of course, was largely 
responsible for making the amount so enormous, | 
As last Sunday was wet and none of the ladies 
could go to the races to show their new clothes, all 
the Thé Tango Palais were crowded with ‘“mon- 
daines” wishing to display their last new frocks. 
I went from place to place to see them, and in my 
wanderings saw several editions of the favourite 
blue serge. One was on a tall, fair, slight woman 
and I can tell you right here, and now, that this new 
style of dress is only for tall, slight, and young 
women, for on any other figure it produces the most 





of the tunic with a chiffon sash. 


~ iS mS i ’ 3, 


grotesque appearance. A full gathered tunic 
had a groundwork of dark blue, with dull stripes 
of yellow, red, and green, at intervals: under this 
was a tight skirt of dark blue. A queer little coat 
of Eton persuasion, which was bound with black 
braid, and had black buttons going up to the front 
like a page-boy, was worn over a white pique 
blouse, with a high Christy Minstrel collar. The 
long tight sleeves were buttoned well down over 
the hand; twisted twice round the waist and tied 
low down at the side was a black corded silk sash. 
The wearer had on dark blue stockings and the 


Any of the costumes or hats on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 





back part of the shoes was a dark blue to match 
her dress, whilst the toes were in patent leather. 
On the top of her very highly-arranged hair was a 
remarkable erection in dark corded silk. 

The second figure was a tiny, dainty little woman, 
and her tunic was of fine dark ‘“‘gaillardine”’; the 
little coat and buttons were of the same. Round 
the waist was a white band of the same serge, 
fastened to the left side with queer little ornaments 
and tassels of bright scarlet silk, and under the 
long dark blue tunic, was a tight skirt of bright 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Harper's 


1.—One of the new Phipps 
sailors is in bronze with gros- 
grain ribbon and quill. Brice 
$4.00. 


2.—Lord & Taylor sells a 
chemisette of organdie with roll 
collar for $1.50. 

3.—An edging of old blue 
outlines the ruffles on the vest 
of this organdie chemisette 
which Lord & Taylor sells for 
$5.95. 

4.—The inset centre of white 
shadow lace veils the face ir 
this purple, chiffon, motoring 
a by Lord & Taylor for 

fe * 


5.—Madame Leonard has a pretty afternoon frock of em- 
broidered flowered crépe mounted over basket weave voile 
and trimmed with net ruffles and tucked yoke for $27.50. 

6.—James McCutcheon & Co. sells a practical sporting 
skirt of pique with buttoned pocket for $6.50 and a linen 
blouse with contrasting collar and cuffs for $2.75. 

7.—A dressy blouse sold by Gimbel Brothers is of flesh- 
coloured satin veiled with corn-coloured chiffon embroid- 


Bazar 


Personal 


Expert shoppers 
are always ready 
to buy for you 
any desired ar- 
ticlee whether 
mentioned in the 
magazine or not, 
without any 
charge to you. 
Kindly enclose 
either cheque or 
money order for 
the approximate 
amount of pur- 
chase. A booklet 
explaining the 
service will be 
sent on request. 
Address Harper's 
Bazar Personal 
Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 
40th Street, 
New York City. 
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Shopping Service 


Peat biily 


= 


iny of the arlicles mentioned on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


ered in royal blue crystal beads. 
The sleeves are of the blue 
chiffon and there is a white 
lawn Medici collar. 

8.—For the morning, Maur- 
ice is showing a striped French 
voile in wistaria and white with 
lace edging outlined in colour 
and wistaria silk girdle. Price 
$7.95. 

9.—A dainty garden party 
frock from E. Charles is fash- 
ioned of hand-painted chiffon. 
The skirt is draped over a 
plaited chiffon ruffle mounted 
over lace and caught by loops 
of ribbon drawn through a 
wreath of flowers. Price 
$36.50. 

10.—A Brazilian bug in irides- 
cent green perches at the ti of 
one of the loops of the Nile 
green ribbon bow which adds 
the cachet to this Panama hat 
from Knox. Price $22.00. 

11.—This stiff white linen collar can be bought for 50 
cents at Lord & Taylor. 
_ 12.—Lord & Taylor sells a waistcoat of finely tucked repp 
with covered buttons for $4.95. 
13.—To pany frocks, there is a hand- 
made linen bag decorated with Venetian cut work for $1.50. 
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1.—The trap shooting outfit advocated by Abercrombie 
& Fitch consists of a skirt of forestry or englendine cloth in 
the wood shades costing $6.00; a coat of camelshair plaid 
with brown suede trimming and lining and knitted collar 
and cuffs, priced $15.00, and a suede hat to match for $6.00. 


2.—Gimbel Brothers sell a mercerized cotton sweater in 
cerise and white or cerise and tan, with raglan sleeve and 
belted back, for $5.00. The white hemp hat with white gros- 
grain ribbon and silk facing is a Phipps model costing $10.00. 

3.—The new Knox sailor is an eight-sided crown shape in 
the natural colouring and with black band. Price $3.50. 
The high, flaring collar fits closer to the neck and shows 
less of a V in the front. 


4.—A Phipps sporting hat of peanut straw faced with 
Printed chiffon. Price $4.50. 


5.—For the hot days Franklin Simon & Co. has driving 
and golfing gloves of net and chamois for $1.75. 


6.—Abercrombie & Fitch has a trap shooter’s shell 
pocket of latigo leather attached to a hand-sewn belt of 
russet leather. Price $2.00. 

7.—The white, buckskin, tournament, Oxford shoes at 
Abercrombie & Fitch have the Spanish felt sole which is 
lighter than rubber and holds better on the grass. Price 
$7.00. 

8.—The correct riding stock at Franklin Simon & Co. is 
of pique and black satin and sells for $1.50. 

9.—The Abercrombie & Fitch golf or tramping shoe is of 
rough finish calfskin with trimmings of mahogany Russia 
calf; flexible sole and broad heel. Price $8.25. 

10.—This “sporty” looking outdoor costume Aber- 
crombie & Fitch sells in Palm Beach cloth for $35.00; in 
linen for $22.50, and in viyella flannel for $35.00. The soft 
French hemp hat with printed linen sash costs $10.00. 

11.—The white madras riding stock at Franklin Simon 
& Co. costs $1.00. 


Any of the articles mentioned on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


12.—For shooting there are goggles of fieuzal glass, elimi- 
nating ultra violet ray, in gold filled case costing $7.00 at 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 


13.—The white pique stock with coloured embroidery 
costs $1.00 at Franklin Simon & Co. 


14.—For the girl who wishes to enjoy to the utmost her 
swims Abercrombie & Fitch shows a one-piece suit, with 
bloomers attached, of green-gray worsted trimmed with 
green silk braid. Price $6.00. 

15.—For boating and life in the open B. Altman & Co. 
sells an outfit consisting of skirt, sweater, coat, cap, scarf 
and sash of white and blue striped knitted wool which 
costs $25.00. 

16.—The white pique riding waistcoat with pearl buttons 
sells for $1.50 at Franklin Simon & Co. 

17.—A chemisette of white pique with black tie and pearl 
buttons costs $1.00 at Franklin Simon & Co. 
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M lle. 


Every woman who knows her Paris, knows that the most bewitching feminine person in that city of fascinations, is 


Mlle. Forzane. 


veil,”” immediately that veil is adopted by all Paris. 


Forzane—La 


She is quite the personage in the world of fashion. 





reine 





de 





la mode 


Does this bewitching young person wear an “eye 
Does she wear an 1830 gown, with voluminous skirt, every one at 


once orders one like it. More than one couturier has been brought into prominence by this chic French woman. The 
frocks shown on this page were created by Premet whose daring appeals particularly to a leader of women’s whims. 





Evening gown of white satin and 
tulle. Sos the bodice, which re- 
sembles a gilet, is a drapery with 
tulle sleeves—a low neck guimpe. 
The overdress has a long-waisted 
blouse, full skirt and imono 
sleeves, slightly shorter than those 
of the guimpe. The skirt is very 
full and is banded with graduated 
horizontal rows of satin ribbon. 
The loose belt is fastened with a 
pink rose. 


fortune, a few days 
since, to assist at a Premet séance of 
Mademoiselle Forzane. <A rare good 
fortune any one in Paris would have called 
this privilege (and perhaps in New York, 
too) for it would really seem that this beau- 
tiful young Parisienne must be at the very 
apex of her vogue—yet did we not say this 
several months ago? Sem has _ selected 
Mademoiselle Forzane as the type of “vrai 
chic’ in his new book of caricatures on the 
mode, and you cannot pick up a French pub- 
lication without running into some reference 
to this latest “reine de la mode,” “reine des 
élegances Parisiennes,” etc., etc. The first 
impulse in arriving at the races or a gala 
is tosee what is being worn by Mademoiselle 
Forzane, who, in setting her seal of approval 
upon some costume, marks it. through the 
emulation of her sister Parisiennes as the 
chosen costume of fashionable woman-kind. 
And rest assured it takes not only good 
taste and originality but lots of character to 
reach this envied position—beauty is a sec- 
ondary consideration, although Mademoiselle 
Forzane has plenty of it of a certain kind. 
She is tall, athletic and wholesome looking, 


T was my good 


Harper's Bazar, June, 1014 









































Recently Mlle. Forzane posed especially for the Bazar in her favourite gowns for morning, afternoon and evening. 


oF —oo a pth 


The “Forzane” sailor and the newest half veil. 


Afternoon gown of white taffeta with over dress of silk maline lace. Bodice 


buttons down the front. 


white chiffon. 


Loose sash of the taffeta. Yoke and sleeves of 
Georgette sailor of white gros grain with two flat lying 
Paradise aigrettes. 
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Morning costume of white mull 
and white serge. The underdress 
is serge, while the long tunic is en- 
tirely of mull,excepting the eighteen- 
inch serge hem. e sash is also 
of the heavier material in a cream 
white. This combination of heavy 
and sheer materials has been made 

pular by Mile. Forzane. The 

agal sailor is white with Paradise 
sprigs waving from the band of 
straw which encircles the crown. 


her blond hair, clear skin, and bright brown 
eyes all radiating health; the same might be 
said of her manner, which is simple and viva- 
cious, surrounding her with an atmosphere of 
gaiety. Her face is subject to subtle changes 
and in repose the drooping mouth is almost 
pathetic. In retouching this, photographers 
are very apt to harden its line; they do not 
assist much in explaining the numerous cari- 
catures to which her tall, undulating figure so 
readily lends itself. The impression gathered 
from an interesting study of this curious 
countenance will perhaps be as interesting 
as the new costumes, which are being pre- 
paredin the Premet atelier for Mademoiselle 
Forzane to wear at Deauville. 

These latter show that the line which she 
will effect during the ‘“‘Grande Semaine” is 
as youthful as she is always careful to make 
it, the long waist line enhancing this impres- 
sion as well as the one of height; by keeping 
the figure straight it retains its height, even 
with the full skirts and long tunics, which 
are almost like skirts. As usual with Made- 
moiselle Forzane these Summer costumes are 
all white, to match the beautiful big Russian 
hound who is her constant ar. 

i 
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Drawings by Soulié 


A.—Tulle—yards and yards of it —is flounced and frilled to 
make the fluffy skirt of to-day, but above the girdle, also swath- 
ings of the tulle, a layer or two of the filmy fabric is deemed 
sufficient covering. Even this layer dwindles to a mere strap 
serving the utilitarian purpose of holding the corsage over the 
shoulders. 

B.—The lace cape is more than a passing fancy; it is a sop, 
and a pleasing one, to Madame Grundy’s objections to the 
startling décolleté of many of the evening gowns. A cape of sil- 
ver thread is attached at the shoulders of this white satin frock 
with rhinestone-strewn pannier and corsage. 

C.—The separate coat for the linen or lingerie frock is a gor- 
geous affair, radiant with colour. At the beginning of the season 
these top coats were short and saucy; to-day, they are growing 
steadily longer and taking on the flare and the ripple of the 
Directoire garments. 

D.—There is so little difference between the scanty petti- 
coat of last season and the pantalets of our grandmothers that 
Premet and other of the daring couturiers are allowing lacey 
counterparts of the latter to peep out from beneath the flaring 
skirts which were inspired by this earlier period. 

E.—The cape has now become an integral part of the frock, 
though it may be developed in a contrasting material, capes of 
velvet attached to the sheerest of lincerie dresses appealing 

ially to the istency (?) of the Parisienne. 

F.—The shadow the semi-fitted bodice is casting is ever 
lengthening until now it is demanding the serious consideration 
of those who would be in the vanguard of fashion. One of these 
closely buttoned, fitted bodices has been selected for this 
quaintly flowered silk—a pattern not unlike the calico prints still 
worn by the dusky mammies of our own sunny South. 

















The 


plain at top under the tunic flared out into a full, 
gathered ruffle from the knees down and was almost 
three yards round at the bottom. Three yards at 
the foot and not a sign of a tight underskirt! 


The accepted colour schemes 


Though black is still the preferred colour for street 
frocks, lighter hues are coming in for evening. I 
overheard a rather amusing conversation at Chéruit’s 
between an American who wished a navy blue taffeta 

copied from the same famous serge, model 
sketched for the May HArRPER’s BAzAr—and her 
‘““vendeuse”’ who preferred her to have it in black. 
“But black is so old, and it is not becoming.” 
‘*N’importe, madame,” said the obdurate vendeuse, 
**c’est beaucoup plus chic.”” And black she ordered. 

Blue, rose, white and pale corn-colour are the 
favourite evening shades. Premet has made some 
charming little taffeta dancing frocks in Nattier 
blue. One worn at a féte at the “ Palais Persan,”’ 
in this shade of taffeta, was puffed up over a ruffled 
white underskirt, barely ankle length, of deep scal- 
loped fibre lace, the puffings caught into place at each 
hip by a nosegay of pink roses. The full corsage was 
belted tightly at the waist, the tiny, short, puffed 
sleeves and Medici collar were of the white lace, and 
over the pointed décolleté fell two soft lace revers. 

Chéruit and Callot are partial to white. The 
Chéruit model in white charmeuse with crystal 
trimmings sketched for HARPER’s BAzArR in the 
March number has been seen many times. A Cal- 
lot model noticed the other evening at a premiére 
was of white satin, the corsage snugly draped from 
the bust to the hips, and overhung with a flowing 
cape mantle of white lace run with silver threads. 
This in the back extended in two long points almost 
to the bottom of the skirt. 

Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 


choice of the 





(Continued from page 47) 


Many of the white taffeta dancing frocks are 
girdled with handsome brocaded ribbons in differ- 
ent colours, such as navy blue brocaded in large 
silver leaves. 

Scarfs are still much used; thin, filmy things in 
white or coloured tulle, or in cream appliqué lace. 
For evening wraps, the military capes in black satin 
lined with delicate Roman striped silks, or with 
black chiffon, are paramount. They are particularly 
becoming made with high Directoire collars of 
black velvet. 

The artificial flower is again noticed, usually in 
the form of a small pink rose or an American Beauty 
bud. These are worn on all gowns of all colours for 
all occasions. Eve Lavalliére wears one in deep 
pink on an emerald green taffeta frock, Premet 
shows them on pastel shades of blue and Chéruit 
with white. They are also used in wreaths as 
coiffure ornaments for the hair. This latter use 
is less successful, though the Comtesse Vigier at the 
theatre the other night looked very charming with 
her hair coiffed high and encircled by a garland of 
roses. 

For the summer frock the mode of the short 
skirt and the transparent waist is delicious, though, 
strictly speaking, the lingerie gown as we know it 
has small place in the wardrobe of a true Parisian. 
Crepons and striped lawns, the stripes ranging any- 
where from a hair line to an inch and a half in 
width, are used. And for blouses, sheer muslin, 
with organdie finish, is combined with piqué collars, 
cuffs and plastrons. 

In outing togs, the smartest things are the striped 
taffeta coats with little hats made of the same. 
Mrs. Craig Biddle wore such a coat early in the 
season at Cannes. The coat, semi-fitted and 
reaching just to the knees, was of white taffeta 
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striped with black. The small hat was also of 
black and white striped taffeta, trimmed at each 
side by a rosette of black ribbon. 

Coiffures of 1870 and quaint caps 

In the arrangement of the hair there is compara- 
tively little that is new. Following the 1870 ten- 
dencies some of the more advanced among the Paris- 
iennes have appeared with their hair coiled in a loose 
knot low at the nape of the neck and two corkscrew 
curls at each side back of the ears. This is by no 
means a mode which has been universally adopted. 
It was predicted and launched last year by some of 
the prominent coiffeurs, but it stopped there, and 
up till now was never worn by the mondaine. 

For the theatre al! sorts and conditions of tur- 
bans are worn. Ata recent premiére one very stun- 
ning society woman wore what appeared to be a 
bathing cap of silver brocaded cloth; this was draped 
around the head and tied in front with a perky bow 
and ends. Another wore a wide band of similar 
brocade fastened in the front by a fan-shaped orna- 
ment of black ostrich feathers, and she carried a 
small black feather fan to match. Her frock was of 
black taffeta, the bodice a single layer of black net 
with the square-cut décolletage and the short sleeves 
outlined with the tiniest narrowest edge of black 
silk moss trimming, just enough to emphasize the 
fact that some covering was worn. 

At the “ Palais Persan” several little Dutch bon- 
nets of white net spangled in crystal were seen and 
three or four helmet-shaped caps of white net edged 
with strass. 

In jewelry, the newest thing is the revival of the 
cameo. The clear-cut cameo heads on a background 
of delicate blue, mounted in pearls and diamonds, 
and worn as pendants hung from a slender thread of 
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diamonds are now being shown as complements to 
the light summer gowns. 

A fantasy which is quite charming is that of ty- 
ing a narrow piece of black velvet ribbon around the 
wrist just above a diamond bracelet. The con- 
trast between the velvet and the diamonds makes 
the flesh look unusually white and smooth. Black 
diamond-studded bands in moiré or velvet, such as 
were used for the wrist watch, are also worn for 
bracelets. 

Slippers and colonial ties in bronze are much in 
use here for street wear, notably with dark blue 
serge suits. For the evening, the slippers are still 
very elaborate, and are made in all sorts of brocade. 
Usually they are adorned with large and very ornate 
bucklets of brilliants, surmounted by a fluff of plaited 
lace forming a high tongue as in the colonial ties. 


Is the picture hat to return? 


Summer hats are charming but curious. Geor- 
gette, for instance, is using silk-covered frames for 
midsummer. Hardly a single straw hat appears 
in her entire collection, though she does show many 
little flower turbans. Of these the smartest are 
made of dead white violets with dead white wings, 
a pair of them perched upright in the front. While 
I was talking to her the other day she hinted to me 
of much larger shapes to come. 

Maria Guy does more than hint; she produces. 
One of her latest models for a garden party hat 
verged perilously near to the old picture hat form. 
It was of black lacquered chip lined with pale rose 
pink. The crown was low, the brim over four 
inches wide dropped slightly and was bent into a 
point at the side of the front. It was trimmed with 
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large velvet poppies in midnight blue and black 
lacquered leaves. 

On the morning of the opening of the Salon, atten- 
tion was about equally divided between the paint- 
ings and Madame Réjane; and small wonder, for 
she is as fascinating off the stage ason. Dressed in 
a long-tunic Chéruit gown of red, black and white 
taffeta with wide Roman stripes, and the blue plaid- 
lined coat sketched this month for HARPER’s 
Bazar, she looked most extraordinarily smart. 
Wherever she stopped a crowd immediately gath- 
ered. A picture which seemed to please her (as 
well as others) was the portrait of Ida Rubenstein 
by La Gandara. It is a full-length pose of the 
famous dancer wearing one of the remarkable para- 
dise hair ornaments in which she so delights, and a 
white gown gorgeously brocaded in silver. 

With the exception of Walter Gay, who for the 
first time in several years failed to exhibit, the usual 
number of well known Americans were represented: 
Alexander Harrison with characteristic paintings of 
the sea and the coast; Frieseke with his fascinating 
compositions of figures in sunshiny landscapes, and 
Bancel La Farge by a charming little bit called 
“Spring.” 

Among the portraits one of His Majesty George 
V, by Glazebrook, was the centre of much attrac- 
tion. Royalty on canvas always does attract, re- 
gardless of the artist; though this, in addition, was 
an excellent piece of work. In fact, the entire col- 
lection of portraits of this year’s Salon was quite be- 
yond the ordinary. 

When Premet launched his 1880 models at his 
February openings much doubt was expressed as to 
whether or not they would take. Up to now, as a 
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matter of fact, they have been but little worn and 
chiefly by the manikins at the races, but the other 
day, while taking tea at the Ritz, a very stunning- 
looking American girl came in, wearing the most 
exaggerated type of this model. It was made of 
black taffeta, and fitted skin-tight, both in back and 
in front, to at least six inches below the hips. There 
it was belted by a wide sash tied in a butterfly bow 
at the back. From below this hung.an enormously 
full tunic, opening over the tight underskirt of the 
day; a variation and an improvement on the original 
models which were made with skirts draped in 
upward movement towards the back. 

Clothes really seem to be divided into two classes 
this year, the fluffy ruffle class and the mannish 
tailor-made. Mrs. Phil Lydig has adopted the lat- 
ter for her morning costumes; and is wearing a 
swagger little suit of black and white check skirt and 
plain black cutaway jacket. This is topped by a 
high-crowned, narrow-brimmed black sailor of shiny 
black straw, without one atom of trimming, and is 
further completed by a good-looking pair of Yan- 
torny boots of black patent leather with tan suéde 
tops. You have no idea how slim an ankle can look 
until you have seen a pair of these Yantorny boots 
on a woman of the type of Mrs. Phil Lydig. It was 
quite amusing to see worn with this very masculine 
get-up a loose-bloused waist of crépe with soft frill of 
lace around the neck,down the front and at thewrist. 

Mrs. Bradley Martin is still at the Ritz, but being 
in mourning goes out socially not at all. 

Lord and Lady Craven have also been staying 
there for the opening of the season. The Lady of 
Maidstone, though her father, Anthony Drexel, is still 
cruising around Greece, has comeoverfora short visit. 
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VEN at this late date, with the 

International games less than a 

fortnight distant, it is unwise to 
make any positive statement as to 
the make-up of the team which will de- 
fend the cup at the opening game, on 
June eleventh. We can, however, be 
sure that Devereux Milburn will play 
back! <A year ago the final make-up 
was not decided until the last moment, 
and there are indications that the 
same procedure will be followed this 
year. 

The practice season opened on George 
Gould’s polo grounds at Lakewood in 
April and invitations to participate in 
the elimination games were sent out by 
the Polo Association to twelve picked 
men Only the strongest available 
players were asked, so that practice might be 
fast and furious. These players are Harry Payne 
Whitney, who captained last year’s winning team 
and who is at present acting as coach, Monte 
Waterbury, Larry Waterbury, Devvy Milburn, 
Hal Phipps, Jay Phipps, Réné La Montagne, 
Foxhall Keene, Malcolm Stevenson, C. C. 
Rumsey, C. P. Beadleston and Skiddy von 
Stade. The first four are the famous Big 
Four who won the Cup from England in 
1909, and who 
successfully de- 
fended it in ro11 
and 1913. 

For the practice 
games,the strong- 
est combination, 
that of the Water- 
bury brothers, 
Devvy Milburn 
and either Mal- 
colm Stevenson 
or one of the 
Phipps brothers, 
forms the Blue 
Team, and _ is 
matched daily 
against the Red 
Team, which is 
made up of the 
four strongest 
men among the 
“left-overs.” 
Needless to say, 
the games have been such 
as to put each player on 


Two-buttoned single-breasted 
dinner suit of tropical cloth. 
Jacket faced with corded silk, 
buttons to match. Straight me- 
dium width trousers. Black brif- 
liant silk socks and patent leather 
pumps. Slightly starched plain 
linen shirt with broad plaits, low 
collar, single bow of silk-like fac- 
ings, and black Homberg hat. 
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T he 


Observer 


After a little polo gossip, the Observer 
talks this month of the ethics and 
tendencies of modern dancing and 
tells of the newest and coolest in men’s 
dancing clothes. The watches he de- 
scribes are the season's choicest. 


Miss Joan Sawyer and Sebastian, 


his mettle and to bring out every ounce of strength 
and every bit of head work he possesses.- It is 
not always strength, it is frequently head that 
wins the game. 

When the “Blues” with Hal Phipps playing at 
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A.—Green gold watch, gold face, one shape of the 
rounded square. 

B.—Plain hunting case of yellow gold. Spring at the bot- 
tom of the case when pressed opens a camera shutter ex- 
posing small dial. 

C.—Platinum watch with white face, another shape of 
the rounded square. 

D.—Platinum watch with white face, octagon shape. 

E.—Green gold case with white face, another shape of 
the rounded square. This watch is to be carried without a 
chain. 

F.—Case of green and white enamel, pale green gold 
face, and delicate gold hands. 
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M. and Mme. Dugue. 


one are matched against the Coopers- 
town four, von Stade, Stevenson, 
Rumsey and Beadleston, there is some 
wonderful playing. The Cooperstown 
team last year won both the Open 
Championship and the Senior Cham- 
pionship, a feat never before accom- 
plished by any team. They also won 
the Junior Championship, but with 
another man in Stevenson’s place, as 
his rating was too high to permit him 
to enter in this event. There is every 
reason to believe that the final struggle 
for number one’s place on the interna- 
tional team will be between Stevenson 
and Hal Phipps. 

The two Phipps are both excellent 
players, with H. C. the better of the 
two. Also they are extraordinarily well 
mounted. Foxhall Keene requires no comment 
and Réné La Montagne is one of the top notch 
players of America. He has always associated 
himself with the Rockaway team. 

Whitney, owing to a bad shoulder, has not as yet 
been able to get into the game. He in- 
jured the “bursar” in his right shoulder 
while hunting in England this past win- 
ter. It is with difficulty that he can 
raise his arm and the freedom of movement 
required for a proper manipulation of the 
mallet is entirely 
out of the ques- 
tion as yet. 
Whether or not 
his physical con- 
dition will im- 
prove sufliciently 
to enable him to 
get into the prac- 
tice is a matter 
that only time 
will determine. 
At the time of 
writing, even the 
doctor who is at- 
tending him can 
give no positive 
answer to this 
question. He is 
needed verysadly 
in the practice, 
for while he is 
not an extraordi- 
nary striker, he is a tre- 
mendously valuable mem- 





Double-breasted dinner suit 
of tropical worsted. The jacket 
is held by silk loops fastening 
over oval buttons. The facings 
are of corded silk like the but- 
tons. The trousers hang —~ 
on plain patent leather shoes. The 
wing collar is of medium height 
and the single end black bow is 
made of silk to match the facings. 





Harry Payne Whitney 








Réné La Montagne 
Lawrence Waterbury 
Devereux Milburn 


ber of the team, owing to his ability to feed the 
ball to Milburn and to cover the latter’s position 
when he goes down the field with the ball on one 
of his sensational moves. 

Monte Waterbury seems to be back in his old 
time form. He is playing with dash and vim, and 
with all the accuracy that has made him famous. 
He is quite a different man from the one who played 
in the practice games last year, when his very infe- 
rior play was noted by all, and it was feared that he 
could not come back into form. L. Waterbury 
has been,working up to his best form. He did not 
seem to be quite himself early in the season, but he is 
now playing with a great deal of confidence. 

Milburn also was not at his best in the beginning 
—his best every one knows is quite the finest game in 
the world. He was in such splendid physical 
condition, however, that he speedily found himself. 

Rumsey has been playing well. He has at times 
played one with the two Waterburys and Milburn. 
He is brilliant at times and quick to get away, but 
uncertain. He has perhaps not done so well at one 
as H. C. Phipps who has been playing in exception- 
ally good form at this position. He is a beautiful 
hitter and quite accurate. 

C. P. Beadleston is a very sound, very consistent 
player, improving all the time, but possibly lacking 
the class and brilliancy of some of the other players. 

Malcolm Stevenson in the opinion of experts has 
been playing a game which should win him a place 
on the Big Team. His work has been consistently 
high class ever since the start. 

Foxhall Keene was off his game at the start. 
At time of writing he has not been suited with ponies, 
but this attended to, he will be back in his old form. 

R. La Montagne is one of the most brilliant for- 
wards in American polo and has been playing ex- 
ceptionally well. He has splendid direction, and 
is a brilliant hitter and almost the most certain 
goal getter playing polo. 

The wave of the grotesque in dancing 

Eccentric dancing in which society and its imi- 
tators have been indulging for the past two years 
is on the wane and the dear old German round dance, 
the waltz, that was brought to the courts of France 
and England by Napoleon’s officers, is coming 
into its own again. The truth of the matter is we 
Americans delight to play with the crude, and bi- 
zatre for a while, but we soon tire of the gauche. 
lhe turkey trot and various other atrocities were 
not difficult to master and the “wise ones” were 
quick to take advantage of the fickle public’s desire 
lor new sensations. Fantastic representations of 
these dances were performed on the stage. Then 
society tried them after being “instructed” by so 
called artists. Other “masters of the art” invented 
dances, which they called the Tango and the Maxixe, 
and established themselves in luxurious quarters 
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to simulate smartness and to entice “society” to part 
with its coin and a pour boire for extra attention. 
And real society is still supposed to patronize these 
establishments, though it does not appear on the 
dancing floor. As the public goes to these places 
only in the hope of dancing with the elect, its wrath 
may be imagined when the truth leaks out, for the 
inner circles have “folded their tents like the Arabs” 
and stolen away to enjoy themselves elsewhere 
under the instruction of those of their own class. 

Society has wearied of the publicity, of thé pro- 
fessional who knows nothing of the code nor dancing 
as a fine art. They have played with the novelties 
and have discarded them as primitive and grotesque. 
Society now prefers that which has dignity and grace. 

Don’t misunderstand me, dancing is as popular 
as ever, but it will be continued on a much higher 
plane. The waltz has resumed its time honoured 
place as the most desirable of round dances. It 
will be subject to innovations but they will be waltz 
movements, shorter or longer glissades with a return 
to the one step Viennese glide. The one step in 
its more moderate and graceful movements will 
survive, but the ‘“‘hesitation”’ will be forgotten to- 
gether with the exaggerated movements which 
came from the slums of the Latin countries. This 
is the actual condition existing to-day within the 
inner circles of society, notwithstanding the lurid 
advertisements and reports in the daily papers. 

The difficult steps and figures as developed by 
the professional and exemplified by Pavlova will 
be studied underfcompetent teachers for rhythm, 
poise and perfection of movement, as an essential 
part of social dancing. Miss Joan Sawyer illus- 
trates such dancing superbly, much better than some 
other professionals who claim to instruct in the round 
dances of exclusive circles. As Miss Sawyer inter- 
prets them, these dances are really graceful and 
beautiful. 

During the past winter a number of men who have 
had unchallenged social standing have taken up 
dancing for money. Some of them, those who have 
innate grace and a sense of rhythm, have become 
very proficient. The gentlemen connected with the 
“Sans Egal’”’ Club, Fin de Semaine Club, and the 
American Club supper dances at the Hotel Majestic 
in Paris, are examples. Lawrence Durant also 
knows what he is teaching and personally stands for 
all that is wholesome in the social dancing of to-day. 


Warm weather clothes 


There seems to be some doubt as to what may be 
worn by the men on warm nights to insure comfort. 
Naturally, those who worry most are the dancers, 
but we who sit by and look on might like a few sug- 
gestions. We have seen dinner suits of silk and other 
white stuffs and we have also seen the big dark 
spots of moisture that show after an arduous even- 
ing. Very nice these white, tropical stuffs, of course, 
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if one does not move about much; otherwise they 
are ridiculous. Black or dark blue must therefore 
be the colours, whether it be tail coat or jacket, and 
the materials should be tropical worsteds. Tail 
coats in these cloths are almost as light as those 
made of silk, especially when the facings and linings 
are of thin satin. If the soft shirt be one’s idea of 
correctness with the tail coat, there are very sheer, 
corded linens for waistcoats with soft collars and 
rather high openings to prevent the shirt from bulg- 
ing. Medium height wing collars with narrow, 
rounded or pointed ends, single bow cravats that 
match the shirt and waistcoat, dress the neck prop- 
erly and are as comfortable as anything permitted 
with the tail coat. 

The less formal dress will be more interesting to 
many for it is the many who will wear it, avoiding 
the tail coat on the slightest pretext. Seldom in 
this country (though in no other place in the world 
will one find so many dinner jackets worn) has 
colour been correctly used with these jackets. We 
see men with gray waistcoats and gray ties, expres- 
sive of their individual taste, but real colour as it 
is used on the continent with these lounge evening 
clothes is not worn here, possibly for fear of ridicule. 
Yet we may see it during the coming summer: men 
in black smoking jackets with waistcoats of pale 
blue, green, purple and pearl shades of taffeta silk, 
and these matched by the turquoise, emerald, 
amethyst and pearl in the bosom of the shirt and 
in the cuffs. We are not suggesting these colours; 
we are only saying that they relieve the sombreness 
of dark evening clothes as do the coloured jewels 
in place of pearls. 

There is no especial change in the fashion of the 
jackets; both single and double breasted will be 
worn with the top button at the natural waist line— 
and only at this point is any close fitting indicated. 
High snug buttoning (well above the hips) obviates 
any drawing over the hips and holds the jacket in 
place when dancing. The double breasted jacket 
that is held by silk loops over oval buttons may 
perhaps be new to some; the only excuse for it 
seems to be to reduce the lap in front, the objection- 
able feature of the double breasted jacket. Any of 
these jackets, if made in accordance with the speci- 
fications and without linings except in the sleeves, 
will have style and comfort. Their informality 
will allow those who suffer with the heat to wear 
turned down collars with the black bow which is 
tied with a single knot and two ends without loops. 

The vagaries in watches for men seem to be many. 
Attempts to attract the eye to anything unusual 
appear to be the sole object, with little consideration 
for artistic value. There are so many of these 
noveities, from a ten dollar gold piece, which forms 
the case of a watch, to the “near” square shape, 
both of which are carried without chains, that it is 
difficult to enumerate them. 





Even straight hair can be arranged with as much charm 
as curly locks. By drawing up the hair slightly at one side 
with the bow of ribbon a delightfully piquant effect is 
produced. 


Flounces of open work embroidery may be utilized to 
excellent advantage in the party frock of the wee lassie. 
The quaint leghorn bonnet has a ruching of chiffon and 
Ea band of ribbon finishing in long streamers in the 

ack. 


Plaited chiffon and mousseline de soie frocks are ideal 
“dress-up” gowns for the growing girl, the three flounces 


of the plaiting giving the season’s style note. A mound 
of vari-coloured flowers tops the lace-veiled leghorn hat. 


A 


Patterns at $1.00 each may be obtained in the standard sizes 


rosebud g 


for all costumes shown on this page. 


Dainty dotted chiffons and muslins make youthful frocks 
when combined discreetly with the plain material. 

The wee tot has a dear little dress of muslin with em- 
broidered flounce and berthé and wide ribbon sash. Her 
frilly lingerie hat has a cockade at the side. 

Even the play dress of a dark coloured material may be 
made artistic by the addition of a little effective hand work. 

A little embroidery in various tee brightens a 
cream or natural shaded play-time frock. The navy taffeta 
hat has a becoming white tulle frill framing the face. 

The dotted fabric has been introduced in the lower 
flounce and in the elbow sleeves of this pretty white mar- 
quisette or mull gown. 


arden 
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The little girl whom Nature has thoughtfully blessed 
with curls may keep them out of her eyes if Mother 
catches them in a cluster with a bow of ribbon right over 
the ears. 


One of the daintiest frocks for the summer party is of 
sheer muslin or net with ruffles outlined in Valenciennes 
lace. A garland of chiffon roses trails over the lacey little 
bonnet. 


Simple, yet nevertheless quite dressy enough for the 
small girl’s party, is the muslin frock with deep embroid- 
ered flounce and collar. A sash of ribbon which is slipped 
through embroidered eyelets marks the becoming low 
waist line. 
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| A small group of Antique Ghiordes and Koula Prayer Rugs, displayed in our Galleries ! 
eel | 
Iie] XVI and XVII Century Mosque Rugs | | 
PAG | | 
ASI In the development of all the fine arts of the earlier 


formative periods, the religion of the people has always 
exerted a dominant inspirational influence. 


The people of the East, with their more primitive 
environment, naturally developed a utilitarian art, in 
which textiles, particularly Rugs, became a great medium 
of artistic expression. 


The Rugs of the Mosque were woven with patience and a zeal 
inspired by the devotional use for which they were intended. 
Ornamented with designs evolved from an inherent love of nature, 
they stand today as examples of the highest art of that time and 
that people. 


oval We cordially invite you to inspect our collection of these masterpieces, 
Cpu which, in number and merit, stands unrivalled in this country. We 
>\I shall be pleased to give any further information desired. 


st W. & J. SLOANE 














j FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 

AS \I SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 

awit Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs ns 
li ~ ~~? afi] 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 


as large as the 10-cent size. 
cent more for your money. 


By saving in packing it offers you 10 per 
See how long it lasts. 








The Cream That 
You Use 
On Quaker 


Is the richness of the milk. 


It has a finer 


flavor than whole milk. 


So with Quaker Oats. 
process from the cream of the oats. 


It is made by our 
Grains as 


they come to us—small and large—could never 


supply 


the luscious. 
Oats from a bushel. 


suc 


h flavor. 


We pick out the big grains, the plump and 


taste and aroma. 
But this cream of the oats, unlike cream of 


tl 


this richness unmixed, 


1e milk, 


costs you no extra price. 


We get but ten pounds of Quaker 


That is the secret of this 


You get 
undiluted in Quaker, 


for one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker Oats 


With a Rich, Distinctive Flavor 


way, 


of 


now. 
into large, 


Many years ago, in a very small 
we started to make this food 


foods. 


We 


picked out the grains as 
We rolled them, as now, 
luscious flakes. 
we employed a long process to 


keep the flavor intact. 





A fe w 


housewives 
Then more and more. 


of this flavor spread. 


Now Quaker Oats has become 
the world’s breakfast. 
nations send to 
thousand 


million 


us to get it. 


sumed each year. 
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10c and 


And 


bought it 
The fame 


A hundred 


dishes are con- 


The reason is this flavor. We 
made Quaker Oats inviting. Na- 
ture made it the utmost in energy 
food. We made it delicious, so 
children would eat an abundance. 

Now millions of children every 
day get vim from Quaker Oats. 

That’s what it means to get 
Quaker—a delicacy, a delightful 
dish at a very little price. And a 
love for food which every child 
needs, and most grown-ups. 





Serve Quaker Oats in large dishes. 
A Small servings are not sufficient to 
show in full its vim-producing 
power. 


25c per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


The large 25-cent package gives ten per cent more for the money 
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mony with none of its comforts—such as they 
are, he was careful to add. 

Divorce is therefore a form of insurance 
against those monsters, jealousy, boredom, tyr- 
anny and crime. But it is not a necessity. 
Any one who will take the trouble that I have 
taken to consult the statistics will find that no- 
where, at any time, has a blind man asked to be 
freed from a deaf-mute. The detail may seem 
trivial. It is the reverse. When husband and 
wife omit to see or to hear anything that was 
idol. intended for them, their marriage may be 
iC eal 

‘Y es, indeed!”’ a friend who helped me with 
the statistics remarked, ‘I have lived with my 
husband for nine years and we have never 
quarreled once.” 

‘Have not you found it rather dull?’’ I was 
about to ask; but, desisting, I thought of 

‘Théodora” in which I heard Sarah cry at the 
Jeune premier, ‘‘You insult me! You love 
me still!”’ 

Amantium irae! Perhaps there is no such 
fun as that. Perhaps when lovers cease to 
quarrel they are ceasing to love. Perhaps 
love in blackest woe has brilliancies of joy they 
never know who never knew the depths of 
love’s despair. Perhaps—for it was a poet who 
said it. Only, and there is the rub, human 
nature is so constituted that we wer of all 
things, even and particularly of the best, even 
of squabbling and making up, even of jealousy 
and its endearing joys. 

Erotic kleptomania 

I never could quite make out what original 
sin was supposed to be, but I assume that it 
consisted in making unoriginal remarks. The 
vice is very rare, I know, yet when it occurs I 
can fancy no greater incentive to divorce ex- 


cept jealousy. ‘“‘What is going on?’’ said 
a bore to a wit. “I am,” the latter replied. 
That is the way to treat the commonplace. 


But given jealousy and there is no escape from 
it. It dogs, it shadows, it bites. Jealousy 
will turn a man ordinarily pacific into an animal 
amusing but dangerous, though less dangerous, 
perhaps, than a jealous womah. Among the 
curios collected by a friend of my dear father 
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collar of stiff organdie. 


The Reflections of Floriline 
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was a beautiful dagger. From it hung a tag on 
which was written: ‘Received from my wife— 
in the back.” Wicked, perhaps, but how gay! 
I, who am not, I hope, given to erotic klepto- 
mania, could have stolen that man. 


The new immorality 


Kleptomania of this order is another cause 
for divorce. Then there is your cookery, your 
climate and the spirit of the times. Dictating 
as I am in a ghost gown and a violet wig, it 
would be too conscientious of me to enter into 
them all. But however painstaking it may make 
me appear I must at least touch on one of them, 
the datgcist. which is propelling the world to 
doors long closed, to customs that have lapsed, 
to forgotten shrines and altars. 

Look for instance at my friend Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. Who is she but Boadicea in a false 
front? Take my friends the militants. There 
you have the iconoclasts in slit skirts. This 
wig of mine is a copy of Faustine’s. The gown 
I wear is a variant of the zaimph of Tanit. 
In the music that I hear, in the pictures that 
I see, there is a return to the mathematical 
precision which was the characteristic of At- 
lantean art and of which surviving examples are 
visible in the disinterred temples of Yucatan. 
Why, even in orangoutangoing the other af- 
ternoon, I felt like a bacchante participating in 
the sacred rites, or, rather, I would have, had 
it not been for that little ape, my partner. 

As with these things, so with others. Mar- 
riage, formerly a sacrament, is becoming a 
rendezvous; and that is exactly the Lacede- 
monian idea. Love, once a sentiment, is now 
a sensation; and that was the Babylonian ideal. 

In these convolutions, what with the old 
morality going out and the new immorality 
coming in, sooner or later divorce will also get 
some antique twist and become perhaps what 
it was in Rome, where women counted their 
years by their husbands, as the Greeks counted 
theirs by their games. 

There is much that might be added. I stop 
here. Indiscretion, I am told, is now the better 
part of literature. But I am not literature; 
I am a spinster, and indiscretion of any kind 
I must and shall avoid. 


The post mortem of a heart 
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that a strong woman and good, would be 
stronger than her love. Ah God! Then I 
am neither good nor strong! For all I know is 
that I love you, love you, love you! But I did 


not know I was that kind of a woman, a woman 
to be passion-swayed. What must you think of 
me! To what depths have I slipped? If you 
still retain one reverent thought for me write 
and tell me so. 

Jim, I cannot see for the tears. Ore minute 
I am numb, hardly realizing that I have out- 
raged my whole conception of what a decent 
woman is and should be, the next the floods 
of shame wash over me. what 
have I done!— 


Jim— God, 


Her letter—not sent 

6A. M. 

Jim—never in my life have I thought a prob- 
lem like this would be mine. For four hours 
I have been trying to resolve the nebula of its 
anguish. And now in the cold, gray morning 
light no shadows remain to veil the bold out- 
lines of truth. I have been an unfaithful wife. 
I who have looked with contempt upon the 

| woman who has broken her marriage vows. 

have been untrue to my husband, to Richard. 


| I’ve sinned. I’ve trangressed the law. I’m 
| steeped in shame. Yet abject as I am I ask 
| myself: How can I travel down the years 


without you? How?— 

I never cared for Richard. I was so young 
when they married me off to him. Though 
often I used to wonder what love was. This 
then is it!— his unbearable yearning that 
makes one want to vanquish time and.space; 
this intense longing that cries out to you in a 
thousand different keys; this naked need of a 
soul for its mate. 
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You see I am honest. God help me!— 
Maybe it were better not to be. But Jim, 
my love, this letter is like a voice that lifts 
itself to you from out my heart of hearts. I 
want you to know that ail the joy I've known 
in these five arid years belongs to the past four 
months we have known each other. 

Yes, I want you to know I love you. I want 
you to know the world will be a dreary place 
without you. And all this because I say, 
good-bye. : 

Good-bye, Bessie. 
Letter—not finished 


Your letter just arrived. Jim, like a chill 
blast it seemed to ruthlessly fling shut the 

doors of my heart which I had been holding 
open for you. For not once did you use the 
magic sesame: I love you. Oh, God! My 
abasement is complete. While I have been 
thinking that our hearts pulsed to that same 
phrase. you have been dispassionately 
Oh, I can’t believe it! I can’t think it pos- 
sible that you—that I—— 





Telegram—sent 
Letter received. I implore you sail in Wal- 
ling’s stead. 


A week later 


Bessie dear: There is something in, Fate 
after all—isn’t there? To think of my jump- 
ing over to Boston on a bit of inconsequential 
business and meeting you almost as soon as 
put foot in the town. And after all my tele- 

(Continued on page 64) 

































YOUR BABY 
Measure up to the Standard of 
the BETTER BABY Movement? 
If Not, What is the Reason? 
SB 


In 9 cases out of 10 it is a ques- 
tion of Feeding. 





If properly fed, other conditions 
being correct, Baby should at 
least be Normal in his physical 
development. 


Mental development depends 
largely upon a satisfying food. 


SP 


All milk makes a curd in the 
Baby’s Stomach. The curdshould 
be light, so the digestive juices 
of the delicate stomach can act 
readily upon it. 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk makes a light, floc- 
culent curd similar to that of 


Mother’s Milk. 


It contains the necessary elements 
for building firm flesh and bone. 
The Baby is satisfied and grows 


normally. 
SH 


Send for Feeding Chart and 


literature. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
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The most capricious appetite would be tempted by a breakfast served in this gay 
Copenhagen Art Fayence set from the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Co. 
hand painted, and glazed to insure it against hard knocks. 


TO TEMPT THE STRANGER UNDER YOUR ROOF. 


It is 





The Lion-Tamers 
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acquaintances before the evening is over; for, 
as every one knows, there are not enough real 
celebrities in New York to go around and what 
there are are extremely shy. o this cause 
may be attributed the prevalence in society 
of innumerable near-famous people who bear 
the same relation to genuine artists that a 
chopped up snapping turtle does to a diamond- 
backed count. These apostles of near-fame 
are known simply as “‘interesting’’ persons. 
Among them may be found the foreign noble, 
more or less snuffy, shabby and odourous of 
garlic; the French portrait painter who knows 
how to use the camera; the socialist from east- 
ern Europe, grimy, long-haired and of uncanny 
facial aspect; the fake literary man whose writ- 
ings no one has ever read; the ‘‘student of 
sociology’’ who is industriously working his 
way into society by way of the slums; and the 
man whose toe was cut off last summer in a 
mowing machine—every one of whom should be 
sedulously shunned. 

Now of the three guests who have been bid- 
den that they may serve as bait for the others, 
the musician is the only one who has nothing 
to lose, for he will eat largely, go home early, 
and carry with him a letter from his physician 
forbidding him to use his throat for any pur- 
pose except that of swallowing. But the young 
actress and the writer may be quite sure that 
they will be called upon to pay—and at a high 
rate of compensation, too,—for the dinner that 
they have eaten; and eventually, perhaps, 
they will learn over again the old, old lesson 
that the earthen pot learned when it tried to 
swim in the same stream with the metal one. 
They will learn also that the only persons who 
can get the best of New York's plutocracy in 
social dealings are well-connected or titled Brit- 
ish grafters; and they do it, not alone because 
they have nerve and courage, but because they 
are born with steel hooks on their wrists instead 
of hands. 


The real thing 


Imitations are wretched affairs at best, but 
to my mind there is something peculiarly piti- 
ful in those “‘chromo-literary "’ receptions which 
are offered as a counterfeit of what is perhaps 
the most agreeable form of society to be found 
in New York. For there is nothing better or 
simpler or more enjoyable than the coming 
together of the choice spirits of art, letters, or 
the stage, whether in the form of a fireside talk 
about books with the real men and women of 
literature; or in a real studio with real artists 
of the kind that can always paint and sometimes 
cook; or, best of all, for pure purposes of fun. 

And not the least of the many charms that 


‘a party of this sort possesses for me lies in the 


fact that in its giving there is no thought of 
social advancement or ulterior profit and no 
guests outside the professional circle, save one 
or two newspaper writers, or, perhaps, a near 
relative who is ‘‘not in the profession,”’ as it is 
carefully explained. Nor is the size of pro- 
gramme and bill-board type considered in the 
bidding of the guests, for theatrical people are 
apt to lose their lightness and vivacity as they 
gain in popular prestige; they learn to take 
themselves seriously and find less pleasure in 
the simple revels of their kind than they do in 
talking about the ‘‘ethics of the drama”’ or 
“the higher intellectual criticism” to the bril- 
liant and wide-eyed women of society. 

In a real professional party of the better sort 
we are quite certain to find representatives of 
every grade of the profession, from the star 
to the interpreter of the small character bit, 
and including the leader of orchestra, the house 
treasurer, and the press agent. In such a 
company as this—appreciative, enthusiastic, 
and sympathetic—there is a colour and feeling 
in the singing, reciting, playing, or whatever 
spontaneous entertainment may be offered, 
that is rarely to be found in even the most 
costly public performances. 

Yet so sensitive is the true artist spirit that 
the entire pleasure of a professional party can 
be spoiled by the unlooked-for advent of some 
outsider who stares open-mouthed at the other 
guests, or, if it be a woman, surveys the com- 
pany through a lorgnette, and, simulating mirth 
with a glassy and condescending smile, ejacu- 
lates spasmodically: ‘‘How very clever! How 
very, very clever!" 

I do not know at what hour these parties 
begin, for I never arrived so early that there was 
not some one there before me; nor when they 
end, for I have always felt obliged to slip away 
quietly before four o'clock when the fun was 
reaching its height; nor, so far as I have ob- 
served, does tender youth or extreme age impose 
any limits on the invitation list, for I have seen 
a child of four put to bed without stopping 
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the merriment except to give him time to say 
his prayers, and I know of one actor of over 
seventy who, after playing three small parts 
with credit to himself, at both matinée and 
evening performance, will dance like a cork until 
early cock-crow. One thing that I have never 
seen is a yawn or sign of weariness on any face. | 

he piano is silent only when some one is re- 
citing or everybody eating. A solo by a comic 
opera star is followed by a burlesque “‘sister 
act"’—in itself one of the funniest things on 
earth—given with a fine shading of humour that 
would be entirely lost on a fashionable audience. 
Meanwhile the leader of the orchestra has 
mobilized a quartette and rehearsed them in 
the hall and now bursts forth in ‘“‘Come to the 
Silvery Stream” or ‘‘ There’s Moonlight on the | 
Lake.’’ Then comes a recitation by some actor 
who knows how to read—something tragic, 
perhaps, but received none the less eagerly 
for that, and then, as an encore, a poem that 
brings to the actor the only reward he asks, 
for all of the women and some of the men are 
crying when he finishes. And now the hostess, 
comprehending, as an artist should, the im- 
portance of ‘comic relief,’’ leads an impromptu 
trot that goes sailing down the room to the 
music of the latest rag played by the composer | 
thereof. 


** Actor-talk”’ 

Meanwhile the conversation ripples on from 
tongue to tongue,—an unceasing babble that | 
floats round the edges of the room where the | 
guests sit watching the dancers, gushing forth | 
in the hall where the late arrivals are dispensing | 
the freshest news from the different playhouses, | 
and becomes a foaming, sparkling tide about 
the dining room table, where an ever-shifting, 
ever-changing, ever-supping group circles} 
restlessly about, like fish in an aquarium, keep- 
ing always within hearing of the music and sel- 
dom venturing far from the base of supplies. 

“Our governor’s something awful tonight! 
Discharged two stage hands and took ’em back 
again right after the last curtain! ’’—‘‘Saw our 
star shaking the curtain just before she took | 
her call! Wouldn't you think she was gettin’ | 
too old for that,line of business? You'd think | 
she'd just walked out of a dramatic academy!” | 
—‘We're dressing four together down to our| 
place! Can you beat that? Thank God, the} 
audience isn't on to it!""—‘‘Hello, Billy, old| 
boy! God love you! I saw you last night} 
an’ you're great in the part! Simply great! | 
And say, Billy, I blew in that two bones I owe| 
you rooting for you in the café between the} 
acts. I'll let you have it next salary day.’’"—| 
‘*Well, I got my two weeks’ notice all right and 
it will be a good 'esson to me not to be too} 
funny when I've got a comedian for a star!" 

‘*We tore them up the back in St. Louis!” 
cries a leathern-faced mummer with iron gray 
hair and dark flashing eyes. ‘ We had ‘em on 
the run in Chicago and I never saw anything like 
the way the press came out in Memphis. Papers 
that had never given a northern actor a decent 
word since the war came out with big head-lines 
saying, ‘Is this Booth come back to life?’ Mind 
you, they didn’t mean Ned Booth; they meant 
his father—the only real actor of the family! 
Wherever we went it was the same story. Or- 
chestra under the stage in Binghamton! Tore 
up the benches in Elmira! I’m not exaggerat- 
ing when I say that our tour was just one grand 
chorus of unceasing praise until we strike this 
jay burg and run up against two or three sore 
newspaper guys that have got to be funny to 
hold their jobs! So we're resting this week, 
but we go out again before the close of the 
season.” 

‘*We really must give the old lady a benefit,"’ 
says the star whose heart and memory for past 
favours are right, even if he does love the centre 
of the stage. ‘I'll give a hundred for a seat 
and open the bill. Dear old soul, I shall never 
forget how good she was to me when I first 
went on. Well, let’s fill up and drink to her 
long life and better health!" 

Dear, naive, kindly, sympathetic, egotistic 
“‘actor-talk’’"! How I love to hear it! Not for 
the world would I have it thought that in my 
heart of hearts I did not fully appreciate these 
kindly, merry folk, who, above all others in 
heedless, selfish, sophisticated New York, have 
kept alive, by hearthstone, gas-log and oil- 
stove, the sacred fires of hospitality, giving | 
freely of the best they have—than which noth- 
ing is finer or better—and asking for nothing 
in return. 

Bid me to the Sunday night theatrical party 
and I care not what delightful literary and art- 
istic people may be ‘asked to the fashionable 
salon the same evening, for I shal! not be there 
to listen to them. 
































Like 
“Wireless” 


the brain flashes thoughts. 


As the simplest form of 
electric flash requires three 
factors (zinc, copper and an 
acid) so the brain, which is 
the human battery, requires 
three principal elements to 
project thought—water, albu- 
men and phosphate of potash. 

Let one element in the brain 
(as in the battery) become 
weakened from use, and its 
activity is lessened. 

To have a good working 
brain, or to increase its power, 
one must have food that con- 
tains the necessary elements. 

Water and albumen exist 
plentifully in every-day food, 
but the vital element—phos- 
phate of potash—is often lack- 
ing. 

Phosphate of Potash is 
stored freely under the bran- 
coat of wheat and barley, but 
is thrown out in milling to 
make white-bread flour white. 

So, in making 


Grape-Nuts 


the whole nutrition of the 
grains is used, thus supplying 
a food from which the vari- 
ous parts of the body—bones, 
muscles, nerves or brain—can 
take up the particular kind of 
nourishment required. 

Pure, wholesome, appetizing! 
Grape-Nuts is partially pre- 
digested and quickly assimi- 
lated—a food that thousands 
have come to know and ap- 
preciate. 

To eat right often means to 
be right. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 
Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers, 
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It is so dainty and 
fine, so pure and re- 
freshing; a breath of 
it is like coming upon 
the old lilac bush it- 
self with its big pur- 
ple clusters swaying 
/ in the soft May wind. 





Lilas de Rigaud Talcum 
is put up in sanitary glass 
jars with patented sifter 
top, gold label and lilac 
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A FEMININE VERSION OF THE SPORTS BLOUSE 


Though cut like the regulation sports blouse, this model is fashioned from hand- 
kerchief linen in lavender with collar and cuffs of white sheer linen 


The 


phoning and calls at 
yu were glad glad! 
somewhat 


post 
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apartment. And 

in spite of the fact that 
frightened. Almost as 
as I was, you seemed, though I could feel 
the nerves in your hand as I held it. He who 
fights and runs away You know the rest. 
But what's the use, sweetheart? 

That little cousin of yours you had with y 
looks enough like you to be your sister. Only 
anage it, 


your 


do, dear girl, if you can possibly mz 

leave her out of our dinner party to-night. 
We're sufficient for each other. 

: Till we meet again— Jim. 


Letler sent 


Dear Jim: I am still quivering from the un- 
expectedness of our meeting. Fate is Fate 
stronger than my will, I find. Ican’t deny myself 
this evening with you any more than I could turn 
away from the portals of Heaven if they opened 
forme. Just te rest my eyes in yours, to hear 
your voice, is all I ask of God. But I am going 
to bring Peggy, that little cousin, with me—for 
both our sakes. 

Bessie. 


Two months later 


this is just a hurried note of 
tall your evening visit. Aunt 
a few minutes 
a week or two 
the cousin 


Jim, my dear, 
warning to fores 
Emily and Peggy arrived just 
ago. They are going to remain 
to shop. You remember Peggy? 
you met in Boston. 

Perhaps you'd better not come to-night. Or 
if you do, please, please beeon your guard. 
Aunt Emily is so sharp-eyed. A look, a word 
would spill our secret. 
Ever yours, 

Bessie. 
vexed; I'm hurt; the viper of 
gnawing at my vitals. Is it to 
Aunt Emily that you attach 
yourself so zealously to Peggy? Whether or 
not, you seem to be enjoying yourself im- 
mensely with her. And when I returned today 
and found you two writing notes to each other! 
God! Don’t you know what foolish little 
games like that are the symbol of? And almost 
I forgot myself. Had she not left us so pre- 
cipitately, I shoul id have turned on her. Dear, 
don't pain me so! Not that I don’t want you 
to be nice to her—but be so with a difference. 


Jim, I'm 
jealousy is 
blind the eyes of 








Oh! I shall be glad when they have gone and 
we once more have the hours to ourselves! 
Letter—sent 
A. M. 
Jim! Jim! Jim! I am crying ion with al 
the anguish of a soul in torture. Richard om 
returned. He came dire home from the 
steamer, unannounced— 1f he’d been away 
on a day’s fishing trip inste. ad of a yez ar’s unt- 
ing in Africa. What shall I do!—What 
Your heart-broken, ae 
P. S. Do not call or write until you hear 


from me again. 
Months Later 

Dearest Jim: F 

am going to write you one last, long, leis- 
urely letter. Whether it will ever reach you, 
whether I will ever have the courage to send 
it to you, or whether it will also become a lit- 
tle funeral pyre of smoke and ashes like so 
many others I have written to you, is in the lap 
of the gods. Only it will ease my heartache 
perhaps to imagine I am communicating with 
aa again. 

It seems years almost since 
Emily and Peggy came to pay me 
blank and barren vears in which the ‘ 
so long and the nights have no e nding.”’ 
heralded the beginning of the end. 
my husband's return! 

Jim, there is one thing that rankles so deeply 
and insistently, it almost makes me physically 
Why weren't you man enough to 


that day Aunt 
a visit— 
‘days are 
They 
Then 


ill at times: 

take me away? You never even hinted that 

such a thought might live in your mind. And 
' I lived only for you! I loved you so. I love 
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you so. You will never know just how I love 
you. The world, reputation, everything would 
have been well lost. To me you represented 
summum bonum of Life. But to you— 
ah yes, to you, I realize it now, I was just one 
of many. You sipped your honey where you 
willed and dared; and what difference if a 
woman’s heart suffered in the process? Where- 
as she—she is like the flower who has to stand 
by and watch when the bee she has held in her 
glowing heart drones indifferently away. 
Perhaps you even thought that the measure of 
your impulse was the measure for mine. Jim, 


















my love, believe me, the rapture I often felt | 
was as far removed from the sensual as the 
sky is above the earth. I love you. 


have borne and gloried in my misery. But as it 
is, first I must admit into introspective orgy the 
bare, cold knowledge that you simply withdrew 
and let another man— Ah God! It is un- 
bearable. What if he was my husband! In 
thought if not in word we had been divorced. 
I was yours—yours! And you allowed another 
man to claim me, claim me as he did the rest of 
his household effects. 

I suppose if I had been a strong woman I 
would have (remembering you and my love) 
gone away and left only the home to Richard 
instead of following the line of least resistance 


and stayed. But— Oh, it’s only a woman, 
accustomed to a fair share of the world’s lux- 
uries, without money or earning capacity, who 


can understand what I lived through before I 
chose the ignoble part! 

Oh, Jim! As I write, my eyes sting and my 
throat smarts with oceans of unshed tears. 
Will I ever accustom myself to this burden of 
unhappiness? And somewhere in this great, 
big, hurrying city you are living as distant as if 
the Atlantic separated us. Oh, the irony of it! 
—when close at hand is the telephone: a con- 
necting link which I look at and wonder where 
comes the will to deny myself. But I have my 
code. I hold to the threads of honour even in 
my dishonour; I am loyal even in my disloyalty. 


Do you think of me these evenings, Jim— 
when the days grow long and so reluctantly 
turn into night? It is the only pulse of Spring 
that penetrates this sky-scraper city street, 
yet it fills me with a strange unrest. And 
when the shadows gather I sit at our window in 
our chair and think and think and think—and 
think. Some of = musings ought to tap at 
the door of your soul if there is any virtue in 
telepathy. Do they, dear? 
of a whisper ever thrill through your heart and 
tell you I’m thinking of you, longing for you, 
praying for you? 

To-day I looked through the music you used 
to bring me and tried to run it over, but my 
fingers were leaden and my ears were unmind- 
ful. I believe, Jim, some vital part of me is 
dead,—the part that joys, that ought to look 
forward to Life’s unfolding. And sometimes 
I even ask myself, why since the magic has gone 
out of living, should the mechanism still trail 
on? Why not stop just where I am and never 
move, never eat, never sleep? But one can’t. 
Though why when the soul has been mortally 
wounded, does the flesh persist in existing? 


I am hastening toward this letter to-day as 
one hasiens toward an open window when one 
is stifling. A note just arrived from Peggy 
which has taken my breath away and left me 

gasping. For she tells me you have been to 
Boston for a week, 
the thez <3 sent her flo wers and so forth. 
I quote her, 





to New York the flowers continue to arrive. 
All the wiles of the wooing man! But do you, 
Bessie, really think he came to woo? Faith, 


for I almost lost my heart to 
him while visiting you. I'll have to be careful 
it doesn’t get away from me altogether. Breathe 
it not —this acknowledgment. And if you 
deem it unmaidenly, just say to yourself, oh, it’s 
only frivolous—— Peggy.’ 

Frivolous Peggy! Who isn't really frivol- 
lous at all, but hides all Romance beneath a 

(Continued on page 66) 


I'd like to know, 


If we had quarreled and so separated, I might 


Doesn't the breath | 


called on her, taken her to | 


| 
“‘since he has returned 





























when the recurrence of head- 
ache, indigestion, sleeplessness, 
nervousness, or symptoms of 
heart trouble leads one to look 
for a way out. 


Coffee is a common, but 
often unsuspected cause of 
such troubles. 


It contains the drug, caffeine 
(about 214 grains to the cup), 
the action of which tends to 
weaken normal functions, and 
leads to serious complications. 


have 
is to 


Thousands of people 
found that the way out 


stop coffee and use 


POSTUM 


It looks like coffee and tastes 
much like high grade Java, but 
is absolutely free from coffee; 
the drug, caffeine; or any other 
harmful substance. 


Coffee is not a food, but a 
strong irritant. Postum is a 
pure food-drink containing noth- 
ing but the true nourishment 
from wheat and a small per 
cent of molasses, of which it is 
made. 








Postum now comes in two 
forms. 

Regular Postum—must be 
well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble 
powder. A teaspoonful stirred 
in a cup of hot water makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds 
is about the same, 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 

















Society's New 
Summering Place 


The 
Hamptons 





LONG ISLAND 


those seashore Tuxedos where fami- 
ly after family return each season 
with unfailing loyalty. 


@ A community that promotes 
every pastime in the sporting cate- 
gory, combined with a country 
home environment unequalled. 


@ Delightful summer climate — 
cooling breezes from off the sea. 


@ Social centers teeming with sum- 
mer life. 


@ Become acquainted with this 
friendly charming place of great 
lawns, deep verandas, and country 
clubs; of bays and harbors that 
are a joy forever to yachtsmen; of 
Elizabethan cottages and French 
chateaux; of white sandy beaches 
and the old, old sea. 


Send ten cents to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island R. R., Room F 371, 
Pe nnsylvania Station, N. Y., for book 

‘Long Isiand and Real Life,” which tells 
the whole story in beautiful pictures. 


[ONG SLAND 




















Like a clean china dish 


Sl 


iil Fail a : 


Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of oe 
womaz an’ s heart —the pride of every housek 
Here's that famous Refrigerator with the se: et 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining 
with paint or enamel. I will mail you-—free—a 
sample of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show 
you the difference. You ean’t serateh it even with a 
knif e. It's € verlasting —easily kept beautifully sweet 
n. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
arranged for outside icing and water cooler. 


pag om ao A 4, had. ania i oak $35.00 
50 Styles—$15 up — Freight Paid 















To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 1 take the risk; 
send for catalog today. Money returned if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcela nand 
I'll mail my booklet *‘Care of Refrigerators.’’ Every 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 


C. Hl. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


118 Clyde Park Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 














FREE ADVICE 





Them,” price Soe 1 prepaid. A copy of 
this book (worth $10.00 to any dog 

owner) and a year’s expert medical 
advice given free with a $1.00 order 
of the following dog remedies: Ser- 


geant’s Condition Pills, an unexcelled 
tonic, 50¢ and $1.00 per box, Sure shot C: apsules for worms. 


Prepaid. They never fail. Pedigree blank sent free on application. 
Bend today, om may save your dog’s me 


life. 
Polk Miller Dr rug Co., Ine., $45 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


OME-MAKING xz. PROFESSION 


Se. illustrated hand-book- FRE. Home 
Study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
= for teachers, and for well-paid positions, 
School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 








Reduced Illustration from The House Beautiful 


The Magazine for Home-Lovers 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


magazine devoted to higher ideals in Home-making—the 
exponent of eternal betterment in the essential things 
that enter into one’s every day environment. 


It teaches the gospel of comfort and utility combined with the 
greatest degree of beauty and harmony. It treats the subject 
of Home in its largest sense—the site, the building, the decora- 
tions and the grounds. 


| Practical, useful, helpful—a preceptor and guide to all who 
recognize Home as the centre of things worth while. A few 
subjects treated in June issue: 

The House Convenient. 
Garden and Orchard. 
Furnishing the Little House. 


Summer Wall Papers. 
The Kitchenette—Why not? 
A California Bungalow. 


Six Months for One Dollar 


Yearly subscription price, $3.00. As a Special Introductory Offer to new 
readers, we will send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for Six Months for 
$1.00; and also present you with THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PORT- 
FOLIO DE LUXE, a collection of art color plates picturing and describ- 
ing a series of unusually attractive interior effects. 


———-—-—— SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ——-———— 


The House Beautiful, Bs ae rae hale oe eae 
432 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. H. B. 6 


Gentlemen: For enclosed $1.00, send us your Portfolio of Interior Decoration 


and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months beginning................ 








Yellow 
Package 


Try this 
Recipe 





Strawberry Supreme 

Soak % envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
in % cup cold water 5 minut 

over Hot water. Add dissolved gelatine to 
1 pint cream and % cup sugar and stir in 
beaten white of egg. When cold add | cup 
pineapple and strawberries which have been 
chopped in small pieces; also the | cup 
chopped nuts. Serve ice cold, decorating 
with whole strawberries that have been rolled 
in sugar. 





You'll have success with your 


Desserts Jellies Puddings 
Salads Mayonnaise 
Ice Creams 


Sherbets Candies 


if you use 


NOX 


SPARKLING 


‘GELATINE 


It is the Granulated Gelatine 
that your mother used and 
her mother used 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is put up 
in two packages—the PLAIN SPARKLING 
No. | is a Yellow package, and the SPARK- 
LING ACIDULATED No. 3 is a Blue 

kage. The tents of both pack are 
alike and make the same quartity—TWO 
QUARTS of jelly — except the ACIDU- 
LATED package contains an extra envelope 
of LEMON FLAVOR—a great convenience 


to the housewife—saving the cost of lemons. 





Only one thing to do 


Send your prow name If you wanta 












and we will send you Pint Semple 
FREE our illus- of KNOX 
trated recipe GELATINE, 





book, enclose a 
“Dainty -cent 
Desserts \ f em stamp in 
forDainty\ ni sore your 
People.” \ gut letter. 


KNOX 
acipuLarel) 


£ 
x z 


GELATINE 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


~ 30 Knox Avenue 
~~ _ Johnstown, N ae 


Package 


































“Mackinac Island is Calling You” 


Where the waters of Lake Michigan meet Lake Huron, lies this historic summer 
resort of the north country. It was never so beautiful as now. The cool breezes, 
the beautiful scenery, the primeval woods, and smiling waters, with rowing. sail- 


ing, fishing, bathing, zolfing and sight-seeing, furnish endless amusement for 


every minute of your stay. First class hotel acc dations and b di 
houses at reasonabie rates. For recreation and rest, Mackinac Island is the 
ideal spot. 


“The Coast Line to Mackinac’’—Six Trips Weekly 


from Detroit to Mackinac Island. Special Steamer, two trips weekly 
from Cleveland direct to. Mackinac Island, making no stops en route 
except at Detroit every trip This isa particular steamer for particu- 
lar people. No extra fare charged, and sale of tickets limited to 
sleeping ay of steamer. Direct connections at Detroit with 
Coast Line Steamers. 
YOUR RAILROAD TICKETS are available tor transportation on D.& 
C. Line steamers between Detroit and Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland, either di- 
rection Information regarding routes per) rates furnished on request. For 
iNustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes map, write inciuding two cent stamp to 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co.. 2 Wayne St., Det 
Ponty He Monae Pee Aen. Gonasen, View Pree. & Gen" hig _ 
L. G. Lewis, € Pass. Agent. 
C. Steamers arr and depart from new Third 
Wharf, Detroit 


























DRALLE’S 
ILLUSION 


HE woman who knows 
the art of using perfume 
takes as her ideal the del- 
icate fragrance of the fresh bloom. 

That is why Dralle’s Illusion in 
its dainty case graces the toilet 
tables of the most famous Society 
women in the world. 

Dralle’s is the veritable fragrance 
of the fresh flower — 
delicate and elusive. 

And although it is 
the most costly per- 
fume, a single drop of 
DRALLE'’S goes far- 
ther and keeps its 
fragrance longer than 
the many applications 
of apparently less ex- 
pensive perfume. 

Only Druggists, 
Dealers and Depart- 
ment Stores for the 
very best Th Sd 
DRALLE’S LU- 

SION. It Be . 5 in 
beautifully cut glass 
bottles, with elongated 
drip stopper, in polished wood case. 
Lilac, Rose, Lily of the Valley, Narcissus, 

Heliotrope and Wistaria—$1.50 
Violet and Astra—$1.75 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Sole Representatives for the ; 
United States and Canada 
5 <e 
ne on 












































RUSZITS 


IMrporTEeRS & MAKERS 


Gowns, Hats & Furs 





, the arrival by the 
last steamers of unusually smart new 
models of 


SUMMER GOWNS 
AND HATS 


selected in Paris by Margaret Smith, 


formerly European buyer for Aitken, 
Son & Co. 


Patrons may be assured that the same high 
quality, exclusiveness design and charming 
style that have always distinguished Margaret 
Smith’s are conspicuous in the 
models now displayed for wear at the Shore or 
Country Club. 


of 


importations, 


Special attention is desired to new Cotton Frocks 
of very original design. Executed in Paris and 


priced at $75.00 and up. 


Separate skirts of Linen, Pique and other Tub 
Fabrics for golf or tennis. 
French Chapeaux of appropriate style for every 
occasion. 
General Manager 
LEO GRAHAM 
Formerly Manager for Aitken, Son & Co. 


, 7 Kast 48" Street, New York 


| gether. 
| a second: 
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| Minnet Furnishings of Willow Give Charm 
| to the Country Home 

| 

{ 


“HEY 






are adaptable, appropriate and ar- 

tistic. Hand woven of the best imported 
French willow. May be stained any color. Im- 
ported cretonne cushions filled with downy 
silk floss add to their natural beauty. 
Minnet & Co. will gladly offer suggestions 


in furnishing your Summer Home. 
Send for Willow Furniture Book. 
Be ORI AARNE ON MPH IN THT APL IAN J Peal alld nude 
Carlton Longue 


With Denim Cushion $21.50. Without 
Cushions $15. Prices are New 
York. Stained any color $3.50 extra. 
Seat 25 in. wide, 44 in. long. Back from 
seat 32 in. 


MINNET & CO. 


Mfrs. of High-Grade Willow Furniture 

362 Lexington Avenue New York City 
Between 40th and 41st Streets 

Harper's Bazar, June, 1014 
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With Cretonne 
Cushion 
$25. | 














A MODIFICATION OF THE TAILORED BLOUSE 


The regulation blouse of blue linen has been modified by Haynard & Trier by an 
embroidered edging in white which outlines the vest and collar of white lawn. 


The post mor 


tem ofa heart 


(Continued from page 64) 


crusted gaiety. She'll love you. How could 
she—how could any woman!—help herself? 
Jim, what is the meaning of it all? Do you 
change your loves as you do your clothes? 
Have you no memory?—no dreams? And 
here am I bound and helpless in a net of silence. 
I must sit and wait. Wait!—for what? For 
nothing and everything. For the days to drag 
vacuously on and the months to reveal their 
heaped unhappiness; for heart-hungry hours 
and those of anguished realization; for loneli- 
ness and longing and then the shadowing truth 
that you have turned to someone else. 
pity the woman soul! 


Last night I had a golden dream—a silver 
dream that wore no lining. I dreamed of you 
—those sweet, those hallowed days before— 
before— Jim! And it was so real that 
even when my eyelids lifted to the morning 
light I still could feel that happy smiles 
were in them. My heart, too, lifted light 
as thistle-down beneath my breast. And 
then— 

Then my maid came in with the breakfast 
tray, and on it a letter from Peggy, the first in 
three weeks, since that other disturbing one. 
It was in her usual spritely, whimsical vein, 
full of humourous nothings, but tacked at the 
end in a postscript, she wrote: 


The letter 


‘Mr. James Packard has spent the last three 
week-ends in Boston. The first Saturday and 
Sunday we dined and went to the theatre, went 
to church and motor The second week- 
end we did the same. Third, likewise. Boston 
is an attractive city. res? I asked him if he 
had seen you and he said, * No.’ 

I have read that postscript over and over 
again. That last little afterthought of a sen- 
tence; the brevity of that, “No.” mehow 
they seem to have put me in my place. 

| I'm an incident. I was a passing moment's 
fancy. 

My dream has turned into a mist cloud, and 
the — are gathering fast! 

hen I began this letter, Jim, I thought it 


| would be just an outpouring of my soul to 


yours, but it has changed its character alto- 
Out of that first triangle has grown 

Peggy was here to-day. Peggy the 
winsome, Peggy the gay, burst in upon me in all 
her radiance of face and feature. But the ra- 
diance bore much resemblance to the splendour 
of a stormy dawn. And her words tumbled 
over each other. 

“Bessie, not even mother knows I’ve come 
to you! I started early this morning. She 
thinks I've gone shopping. And she won't be 
home to lunch. Bessie dear!—an awful peace- 
destroying thought sprang full-grown within 
me this morning when I woke. I had to come 
to you—to tell you! Dear, throw me out 
bodily after I’ve told you, but if my death 
depended on it I must know the truth,—the 
truth.’ 

The last was a whisper. 


My echo to it was 


| a gasp which I barely strangled. Ah, God! 
Did she know? Did she guess? 

“The truth—about what, dear?"’ I managed 

| my voice; it rang softly curious. At crucial 


moments such as these women recognize that 
they are natural-born actresses. 
Peggy searched my face, anxiety and plainly 
| a plea for forgiveness in hers. Than as she 
veiled her eyes she said: 


A remarkab 


NE of the English weeklies relates a singu- 
lar story of the grandfather of the present 
German Emperor which is good enough to 

betrue. Inthe year 1829 Prince William (as he 
was) consulted a well-known sorceress who 
lived in the village of Fiensberg. He asked 
first what would be his most perilous year. 
“Add the numbers of the (Present year to- 
| gether,”’ said the soothsayer, ‘‘and add the sum 
| to the date.” The result was 1849, the’ year of 
the insurrections in Baden aud the Palatinate. 
“When will be my greatest triumph?” asked 

' a Prince. ‘*Take the date 1849,” replied the 


“TI must tell you first that—that Jim and I 
love each other—are engage 

‘Peggy!"" Her name was all I could, dared 
permit my voice. 

‘“*¥es,” the veil of her lashes lifted themselves. 
*‘And—and it seemed all too wonderful to be 
true in spite of our laughing badinage and jest- 
ing. I've been so happy—am so happy. Last 
night— Oh, I can’t tell you. I knew love 
would mean more to me than to most girls, and 
sometimes I've been vaguely afraid of it—or the 
man, that he would not return it full-fold. But 
Jim!—Yes, he does love me—as much as I ever 
dreamed of being loved. I don’t doubt him for 
an instant, only— Bessie, last night half jok- 
ing, half serious, I asked him about the other 
women in his life. I was playing the role of the 
modern girl and insisted it was part of my due to 
know. e laughed at me. I grew earnest. 
He gave me all sorts of ridiculous answers 
to my questions, but rodded on, and 
at last he grew serious. t was then that 
I insisted I must at least know about the 


last one. 
On the rack 


Oh Jim! Jim! Can you not imagine what 
I lived through while she went on this way! No 
rack of the Inquisition ever dealt more torture. 
Almost I felt consciousness slipping from me, 
but I made a superhuman effort and listened 
further. 

“And Bessie,” she went on, ‘‘he told me then 
that he had been rather infatuated—infatuated 
was what he called it too—with that last one. 
He said she had been no less infatuated with 
him. He said neither of them was really in 
love—but that it was just that she was the 
available woman and he the available man 
at a time when the fires of Nature burned 


high. 
Ah God! Imagine me listening to this. 
She continued: 

“I'm not modern. I found that out. I had 
to turn away more than once as I questioned 
him. But having begun I meant to finish. And 
so I wrung from him the fact that she was a 
married woman. Then, —I don’t know why— 
that seemed to clear the mists away that had 
settled about my heart. en, I reasoned, are 
men. But-if she was a married woman that 
left him without obligations. We changed 
the subject. We enjoyed the rest of our even- 
ing. And then—Bessie—Oh Bessie!— Dear 
forgive me! This morning that dreadful 
thought came to me. I remembered his visits 
here. I—Bessie, tell me!— Forgiveme! But 
if ic was you, it was because you loved him— 
because you loved him. And so—you have a 


claim.’ 
The lie 


I laughed. The room rings with it yet. Its 
merriment tinkles icily down the halls of mem- 


ory. I laughed. Then I spoke: 
“Of all the foolish, foolish girls!” I took 
Peggy’s face between my hands. My eyes 


looked deep into hers. Tell me, oh God, how 
can eyes look true when lips are black with 
lies? “ Peggy!" I laughed again. ‘“‘Do you 
suppose I’m the only married woman your Jim 
knows? Heavens! I’m horrified at your im- 
—— it could be I! I ought to throw you 
out. Instead I'll kiss you.” And then I 
laughed again. 

And that, Jim, is the way hearts die—not 
with tears and groans, but with a laugh. 


le prophecy 


wizard, “and go through the same process.” 
The result was 1871, the year when William 
was made Emperor. “And the date of my 
death?” he asked. Once more the process was 
gone through with the resalting number of 
1888. “Tell me one thing more, said Prince 
William. “This empire that you predict for 
me—how long will it last?” Once more the 
formula_was followed out to reveal the figures 
1913. Prophecy is a ticklish business and 
the sorceress proves to be wrong in her last 
assertion it should not detract from her three 
clever answers. 
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{Pronounced ‘debb-e-voice) 


Our New 
Guaranteed 
Moisture pro of 
Dress Shields 
stitched in net 
sleeves 


No.1258 $1.50 


“On with the dance—- 


fp? 


Let joy be unconfined! 


Your gown is safe and your 
mind at rest when you wear a 


DeBevoise 


Guaranteed Moisture- proof 
Dress-Shield Brassiere 


The Shields can’t slip or roll up—can 
be had in flesh-color or white—practi- 
cally invisible—easily removed and 
replaced — always ready. End the 
needless bother and expense of 
attaching Shields to every gown an 
blouse you wear. 


The Brassiere gives your figure just 
the degree of firmness and support 
demanded by refinement and hygiene 
—the graceful contour of the “natural 
figure” —with no stiffness or restraint. 
Presents a charmingly dainty appear- 
ance through diaphanous gowns, 
making underbodice unnecessary. 
Cool, comfortable, convenient, econ- 
omical. Ideal for warm-weather wear. 
16 styles—hooked-front —$1 to $4.50. 


Net, nainsook, crepe de chine, all-over 
lace or embroidery, etc. 


200 other DeBevoise styles 
for every figure and occasion 


50c to $15. Atall good stores 
Bandeau-, Underbodice- and Decollete- 


Brassieres. Hooked-fronts, Cross-over- 
backs, Bust-girdles, etc. 


Ask your merchant for the ‘‘debb-e-voice’’ 
Write us today for Illustrated Style Book 


Chas. R. DeBevoise Co. | 
1270-M Broadway, New York | 


: ; nezoot’ DeBevoise 












No. 836. For medium and stout figures. Fine 

batiste, embroidery-and-ribbon trim. Hooked $ 00 
front. Exceptional value...........+++++ 

a — m Splendid for dancing. Sets very 

ow in ck, permitting extreme decolletage. 

We GP WEN Gn ckscs 6.0 btdeseeers 2 00 
No. 1822. Uncerbodice Brassiere of flesh- 

colored net, lace and ribbon trim, hooked front. $2 50 
Shields attached. Medium and slender figures. 


Always insist upon this label: 
Cae is no substitute for the ine 


* | DeBevoise 

















|__| Brassiere 
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COURTESY OF THE SHOE CRAFT SHOP 


THE LAST, BUT NOT THE LEAST PART OF THE TOILETTE. 


1. The Minuet cross-strap slipper has a gold-shot silk quarter and heel and cut steel 
ornaments. 2. The one eyelet, peaked-tongue, ribbon sailor tie is of English patent 
calf-skin and dulf mat kid-skin. 3. A novelty introduced into the li ine gaiter 
boot of ny ae patent calf-skin, is the quarter of bronze kid. 4. For the morning 


with light 





rocks there is the all-white, sun-bleached, ooze calf, Colonial buckle 


pump with the feather-weight welted sole and the cling-fast, quarter lining. 5. An 
attractive combination Colonial buckle pump is of English patent calf-skin and 


sey any ooze calf quarter and heel. 


6. Support is given to the ankle in this 


lace boot of white ooze calf, with white welted rubber sole and perforated saddle 
vamp and quarter. 


Three generations toward 
freedom 


(Continued from page 10) 


Fashion then, or rather, public sentiment 
backed by law, decreed that women should be, 
or appear to be, undeveloped, almost defective, 
both mentally and physically. Men accepted 
the situation. It is human nature to like flat- 
tery, and a woman’s very existence was a flat- 
tery to man. Her paraded ignorance flattered 
his knowledge, her physical frailness, his 
strength. The majority of women, of course, 
accepted the situation, too. Their minds were 
unused. They were what the world wanted 
them to be—ignorant and weak. They had 
never been stimulated or inspired to activity ;— 
revolt was difficult. Their only experience of 
life was blindly to accept the conditions im- 
posed upon them by men. 

When, therefore, a little group of people be- 
gan, in this country, in 1848, to say that 
women shouid vote, it must have had a very 
silly sound to every one who was familiar w ith 
only the fainting belles of that time. The very 
idea seemed absurd—that women who knew 
nothing and were not considered fit to own 
property, or make wills, or bring up their chil- 
dren, should take a share in the serious business 
of government. Wasn't their sphere to make 
the home life of men comfortable? And the 
men of that day couldn't see that the more in- 
telligent women became, and the more numer- 
ous their active interests were, the more com- 
fcrtadle and interesting homes would be. 

ihe believers in Women's Rights called a con- 
vention in a little town here in New York and 
resolved to start a movement to secure more 
favourable conditions and laws for women. 
They demanded for them educational oppor- 
tunities and control of their own property and 
wages. They wanted to open industries to 
women and train public opinion to approve of 
self-support for them. 

Finally, they said that women should vote. 
But this demand came at the end, after the de- 

| mands for the other necessary reforms. 

One hundred men and women signed these 
resolutions. But the public ridicule was so 
great that many of them withdrew their names. 
The public could not, suddenly, conceive of 
women as intelligent human beings. And the 
public, being composed of men, did not want to. 
They, foolishly, wanted to keep the helpless, 
flattering females just as they were. They said 
that any freedom (education or property own- 
ing, or voting, in particular) would make women 

‘indelicate, masculine, dissatisfied, and would 
unfit them for the special sphere for which Na- 
ture and God designed them.”’ It seems almost 
as if these men felt that their own right of prop- 
erty in women was being undermined, and 
there was, therefore, the —— bitterness 
and resentment in all the ridicule and opposi- 
tion. 

It has been a long and difficult campaign, but 
now, each one of the reforms which that con- 
vention of 1848 advocated, has been accom- 
plished; except the last and greatest of all— 
Votes for Women. Women can now own prop- 
erty and will x earn money and spend it; they 
can go through college and not frighten away 
husbands. They may have a voice in the bring- 
ing up of the children they have borne. They 
may divorce dissolute husbands and not be dis- 
graced. They have even arrived at the point of 
having opinions on public questions—some- 
times very valuable opinions—and in ten states 
| and one territory they already have the right to 
| express their views through the ballot. These 

liberties, which have been won chiefly through 
the efforts of the pioneers of 1848, have trans- 
| formed women. They show themselves, in 


67 


great numbers, to be alert, well educated, inde- 
pendent, public-spirited people. 

The arguments that women are unfit to vote, 
either through their naturally defective mental 
equipment or because of the purpose for which 
Nature intended them, have been abandoned 
by the anti-suffragists. Woman suffrage has 
now become a question largely of expediency, 
and of the preservation of the home. The free- 
dom which women now enjoy has not, as it was 
pas. taken them from their sphere, nor 

as it wrecked the home. 

Suffragists and anti-suffragists all want to 
ponnares the home. The Anti-suffragists be- 
ieve that they can best do this by shutting 
themselves within the four walls. The Suffra- 
gists see that all the conditions within the home 
are decided and controlled by politicians with- 
out, and they believe that, unless they control 
the politicians by the ballot, they shall not be 
doing their duty towards the home. The State 
enters the home and takes charge of a child 
from the minute he is born, when his birth must 
be registered. The purity of the milk he drinks 
is guaranteed by the State. Mothers can no 
longer, in the vast cities, see that the cow from 
which the milk comes is healthy, nor the pans 
and bottles into which it goes are clean. The 
State does it all. 

When children are old enough to go to school, 
their education is not left to the mother, to give 
or not as she pleases. The State sends truant 
officers into each home. Every child must go to 
school, until he or she is fourteen years old. 
The schools, and their conditions, are under the 
control of the State. Should not the mothers, if 
they do their duty, have a voice in the matter? 

Recently, in Missouri, there was a question 
of establishing public kindergartens, an addi- 
tion to our school system which is now consid- 
ered necessary. The citizens of Missouri were 
given an opportunity to decide this question by 
popular vote, through an amendment to the 
State Constitution. Not one mother could 
vote—but every bachelor in the State, over 
a Seg -one years, could. The amendment was 
ost 

As it is with the milk that children drink, and 
the schools they go to, so it is with every other 
condition surrounding them. The streets on 
which they must walk to and from school, the 
playgrounds which provide amusement for 
them, the hospitals to which they go when they 
are ill, the serums with which they are inocu- 
lated by order of the Board of Health, are all 
under political control. Even the amount of 
dust which blows into the home, within those 
four walls, depends upon the’ efficiency of the 
Street Cleaning force, and upon smoke ordi- 
nances and their proper enforcement. 

A man can no longer sit down to his noon-day 
meal and scold his wife if the baker's bread he 
eats is not to his taste, or if the meat has been 
too long in cold storage. The State—not the 
wife—is responsible. 

The clothes, too, which all the family wear, 
are made in factories, or, perhaps, in sweat 
chops. controlled and inspected by the State. 

omen can no longer sit at home, as they 
used to, and spin their wool and weave their 
cloth, and make the garments themselves. The 
invention of machinery has changed conditions 
to so great an extent that such handwork would 
now be impossibly expensive. 

Let us remember that women in asking for 
the vote, are not selfishly seeking political 
power. They are only asking for the right to 
continue their traditional task of caring for and 
protecting the home. 




















No Wait 


when business or pleasure 
calls for an early start— 


And how much of man’s 
success depends on his 
breakfast. 


A good breakfast, not too 
big, goes a long way toward 
making a man feel good, and 
when he feels good he can 
make things go! 


Now it sometimes (not al- 
ways) takes considerable 
time to prepare a good 
breakfast. 


The exception is the 
breakfast with 


Post 
Toasties 


Just pour what you want 
direct from the package into 
a saucer, add cream or milk 
and there you are. 


With some fruit and a cup 
of Instant Postum, you have 
a breakfast that is quick, de- 
licious, and should make 
man, woman or child feel 
good. 


Post Toasties start a good 
many thousands right each 
morning. 


—sold by Grocers 


Visitors are always wel- 
come at the big, clean fac- 
tories in Battle Creek, Mich., 
where Postum, Grape-Nuts 
and Post Toasties are made. 


There’s much to be seen, 
and there’s a welcome! 
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DREICER «C? 
Sewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


REICER & CO. 


have a most 
important and com- 
prehensive stock of 
Pearl Necklaces at 
all times from which 
to make selections. 
Each Necklace 
shown has_ been 
assembled by a 
member of the firm 
from individual 
Pearls of rarity and 
perfection brought 
direct from the 
fisheries at India. 
The greatest value 
is assured the pri- 
vate purchaser. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


BARONESS DE ROTHSCHILD AND HER CHILDREN 


The Baroness, who has been called one of the most beautiful women in 

all Europe, is the young wife of Doctor de Rothschild, one of the foremost 

men of France; a scientist, a philanthropist, a playwright, and yet a multi- 
millionaire. 


Miss Moreland 


(Continued from page 37) 


Romney?” Under her hand she felt her 
mother tremble. The two women stood thus 
fora moment. Then Mary stepped back. 
Oh!" she muttered, “it can't be possible. 
You don’t even know him!” 
‘Things have come to a pretty pass,”” said 
Mrs. Moreland, ‘“‘when I have to stand such 


insults." ‘ 
‘Insults!'’ Mary exc laimed. “You speak of 
insults, mothe r? Why.” she said, struggling 


for words, “‘I feel as if I could never lift my 
head again. Everybody must know—that 
there is some mystery—that I am being watched, 
and that my own mother is Spying on me. 
won ‘t ask you anything more,”’ Mary continued, 
3 would rather you didn’t tell me.” 

“You jump at conclusions,” said Mrs. More- 
land; “I haven't told you that I borrowed 
money of anybody. I haven't borrowed a cent.’ 


Romney’s mission 

At that moment a motor-car drew up in 
front of the Moreland cottage, and the older 
woman, glad of the interruption, turned quickly 
to the window. 

“Why, it is Mr. Romney.’ 

‘Mr. Romney!" exclaimed Mary. ‘How 
do you happen to know Mr. Romney? Then 
you have seen him—you have taken money 
from him!” 

Mrs. Moreland in dismay hurried from the 
room. 

Mary answered the door-bell. 

Romney, leaning on Fenton, came in, pale 
but  - and holding out his delicate hand. 

‘Oh, Mr. Romney, you oughtn't to have 
come way out here. 

He smiled at her. 

‘Don't tell me that. Why not, pray?” 

‘Fenton, you should not have let Mr. Rom- 
ney motor out here.’ 

‘Don't scold Fenton, Miss Moreland.’ 

Romney leaned back in his chair for a mo- 
ment, closing his eyes. He made a slight 
deprecatory gesture. 

**T am such a duffer. Wait a moment until 
I pull myself together. A chap, you know, 
who can’t stand an hour's ride to see a lady 
isn’t much good, after all, is he? 

He gathered himself together with a move- 
ment of defiance, but as he did so, his expression 
changed. 

‘What is the matter?” he asked. ‘‘ You are 
disturbed. What has gone wrong?” 

Fenton came in with a flask, handed it to his 
master, and without waiting for further orders, 
left the room. 

Mary was alone with Romney. 

A swallow of the wine brought the colour 
back to Romney's face. He turned to her. 

‘Pardon me, won't you —but I am waiting 
for you to tell me what is wrong.” 

“Nothing is wrong, Mr. Romney,” she an- 
swered quietly, while her heart was beating 
wildly. 

The certainty that her mother had taken 
money from him filled Mary with a suffocat- 
ing sense of shame. 

“Sit here,”’ said he, indicating the chair by 
her mother’s desk. 

“T am very inquisitive, possibly imperti- 
nent,”’ said Romney, ‘‘but I would like to chase 
away every anxious look, if I could.” 


fr. Romney,” she began, “did my 
mother sid 

‘Just wait a moment, just a moment,” he 

interrupted. ‘‘You wonder why I have come 


out here. I came to ask you about Miss 
Doane. Her annoyance at my thoughtlessness 
the other day has troubled me greatly."" The 
colour came and went in his delicate cheek. ‘‘I 
am most anxious that you explain to her that 
I meant no impertinence—that i respect her 
and am really eager to know her. 


Fenton opened the door. 

‘Mr. Basil,”’ said the man servant. 

For the first time since Mary had known 
Basil Romney she saw him rise and stand 
erect. As Romney walked toward the door, he 
turned to Mary and said: 

‘I haven't had the pleasure of speaking to 
your mother, Miss Moreland. I am sorry.” 
“*T will tell her,”’ said Mary. ; 

As the master and his servant passed out 
Mrs. Moreland opened the folding doors, and 
came into the room where her daughter stood, 
beauciful and pale. 

‘Mary, tell me everything,” she exclaimed, 
trembling with excitement. 

Without a word, Mary walked toward the 
stairs to gotoherroom. Mrs. Moreland caught 
her by the arm. ‘Speak to me, Mary, for 
Heaven's sake! He asked you to marry him, 
didn’t he?” : 

at shook off her mother’s hand. 

No! she said. “Your imagination is 
running away with you.” 

“And why not?” cried Mrs. Moreland vio- 
lently. ‘“‘You don’t know a good thing when 
you see it. Mary, I believe you prefer this 
sordid, commonplace grind. You are not like 
me. You are your father all over again!" 

Mary started up the stairs. Her reticence 
goaded Mrs. Moreland into a fre snzy. Visions 
of Romney's luxurious apartments on Fifth 
Avenue, the evidence of wealth and culture 
with which he was surrounded, danced before 
her eyes. 

“You are not going to be a fool,”’ she said 
in a low tone, “‘if I can help it. 

Without speaking, Mary went on upstairs, 
leaving Mrs. Moreland alone in the parlor. 
When she reached her own little room, her 
breast was heaving, tears blinded her eyes, and 
with a sob. of utter wretchedness the poor 
girl sank down beside the bed. 


A woman’s will 


Maughm with some difficulty was adjusting 
himself to the new order of things. The pros- 
pect of becoming a father had revived his in- 
terest in Daisy, and as the paternal instinct 
strengthened within him he became solicitous 
regarding his wife’s comfort and physical con- 
dition. Had she responded in any measure 
to his advances their domestic problems would 
have solved themselves. 

But Daisy Maughm liked her freedom. She 
was selfish in her pleasures. She spent the 
greater portion of her time in beautifying her- 
self and she craved admiration. 

Horrified by the thought of her butterfly 
existence being hampered by a child, she was 
yet clever enough to realize that she had a new 
and tremendous hold upon her husband, and 
she used her power on all occasions. 

Maughm, at her suggestion, took an expen- 
sive place at Mt. Kisco for the Autumn. Here 
he installed his wife and a retinue of servants. 
The expense of this establishment, in addition 
to that of the Newport house, seemed an im- 
possible burden, for ‘‘Upjohn” was not promis- 
ing and there were times when the future looked 
most obscure. Yet, with an unselfishness 
which should have been characteristic of the 
mother, he strove to prepare for the little one 
a home where gentleness and peace should 
reign. He tolerated his wife’s caprices, and 
spoiled her in the fear that opposition to her 
whims might endanger her health. 

Maughm remained in town the first week, 
running out for over Sunday. He found the 
house filled with his wife’s friends and_ had to 
be content in the bachelor quarters. For him 
it was no home. He saw his wife only among 
her guests. She was nervous and captious, but 
to her Maughm was now unfailingly agreeable. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Sef Keen 


THE NEWEST STYLE-NOTE 
IS STRUCK BY THE |} 
DEFT COMBINATION OF FABRIC | | 


FOR 1914 


AND LEATHER WITH NEW PAT- 
TERNS AND THE USE OF HARMO- 


NIZING OR CONTRASTING COLORS. | 


CLOTH INLAYS AND BROCADE QUARTERS, SIL- 
VER. BUCKLES, RHINESTONE ORNAMENTS AND 








SEASON OF LUXURIOUS DECORATIONS IN SHOES. 


Vamp and tongue of Patent 
Leather; quarter of Black Silk, 
brocaded with a Persian design in 
Silver Silk threads; Black Enamel 
buckle with silver rim; elongated, 
tapering French toe; light, flexible 
“turn sole;” French-shape, covered 
heel. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 


$4 and up 


Write for the “Regal Blue Book.” 


“CLEO”—$6 
Patent Persian Brocade 
Pump 


Regal Shoe Com any 
ctint | 





JEWELED FASTENINGS WITH TONGUES OF PAT- | 
ENT LEATHER OR SELF MATERIAL MAKE THIS A | 





100 TTR meaner tN 


STRASBURGER, Inc. 
573 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Lamps es 
Lamp Shades aath 
Candle Shades ™ 
Fancy Articles 
Curtains and 
Pillows 



















Handsome P ee 


gold lace 


Garlands of Gold Bird Cage. Blue 


bird, porcelain flowers, 
ribbon and lace bag at 
bottom. Simple de- 

signs at $10.00. 


$23.°° =a $18.°° 


prints, com- 
plete, 


Silk Pin Cushion 

Lace and silk rose 

trimming, covered 

‘vith gold net. Splen- 
did value. 








Cretonne Slumber Robe 

and Pillow, beautifully 

hand worked. Excep- 
tional value, 


$28.°° i 
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Going to Los Angeles? 


You can banish a world of worry if you 
will put yourself in touch with the 


Los Angeles Examiner’s 


Free Information Bureau 
508 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Write or wire the Bureau explaining the kind of 
hotel, apartment, bungalow or room and _ board 
accommodations you want—in this way it will be 
an easy matter for you to secure a congenial 
location without delay. Also have your mail 
addressed in care of the Bureau, which is located 


in the heart of the shopping and hotel district. 


When you arrive, call at the Bureau for 
Information concerning all California Resorts and 


Places of Interest. 


The service is absolutely free to everyone. 
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YOU MAY DANCE 


with ease and comfort and bend your 
body in ary posture, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES 


will always remain if your corset is 


BONED with “WALOHN” 


Only genuine if “‘Walohn’’ is stamped on every strip 





























JM-Grdding& do. 


Sith Avenue at Ub 4 Street 
New York 


Importers— 


New Modes for Summer 


Late styles suitable for Commencements, Wed- 
dings, Garden Parties, Week-end Outings, Polo, 


Golf, Tennis and other town or country wear. 





Tailleur Suits 
Costume Suits 
Gowns 
Frocks 
Capes 
Coats 
Wraps 














Blouses 





jan a = 
Millinery Prices of garments illustrated 
will be furnished upon request. 











‘*‘THE PARIS SHOP OF AMERICA”’ 


[aris Washington Cincinnati 

















Burgesser 


Sport Hats 
for Summer 1914 


SPORT 690 


Rolled edge, 
telescope crown, 
Japanese Panama 
Sailor with flowered 
pugegaree of scrim. 


Now on sale at leading 
dealers throughout America 
under their quality mark. 


AVON 913 


Genuine South 
American Panama, 
telescope crown. 
Puggaree of Roman 
striped Ratine. 


A.D. Burgesser & Co 


(Wholesale only) 


land 3 West 37th Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A PLEASING REFLECTION 


It is not surprising that Mile. Lancret is delighted with the picture of the jaunty 


Directoire jacket that the mirror refi 


Fashi d from a handsome broché 








material, it performs the function of 


a 
% 
: 
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istcoat with a truly feminine air. 


Miss Moreland 


(Continued from page 68) 


When he heard the dance music that night 
he turned anxiously to Cicely Torrance. 

**Daisy won't think of dancing, will she?’’ he 
asked, with doubt and fear sounding in his voice. 

‘*Heavens, no, Tom; don’t worry!” 

“It would kill her.” 

“Don't tell her not to, though,”’ said Mrs. 
Torrance. 

“*Watch her,"’ cautioned Maughm, and Mrs. 
Torrance promised to do what she could. But 
in spite of protests from Cicely and a mild one 
from Tom, no one tangoed more indefatigably 
than Mrs. Maughm. 

Early Monday Maughm came down to his 
solitary breakfast. He had scarcely closed his 
eyes during the night. The vision of Daisy’s 
unnaturally pale face, the feverish glitter of 
her eyes and the rouged spots on her cheeks 
as she played her clever game at auction, had 
haunted him through the early morning hours. 

As he went down the steps, he saw his wife 
in the motor dressed for town, her precious 
Pekingese dog beside her. 

‘‘Daisy! you are not going to New York?” 

“Yes, I am, Tom; get in—don’t bother!”’ 

He stood with the door open. : 

“You can't go to New York, my dear,” he said. 

‘Get in, Tom, don’t fuss. Of course I can go!’ 

He leaned toward her pleadingly. . 

‘Daisy, it is a long, hard drive. The house 
in town is not open, and you have no need to 
go. There is nothing that cannot be brought 
to you—please, please!"’ 

Mrs. Maughm’s beautiful face was cold as 
steel. She was pale and the rings of fatigue 
under her eyes were plainly visible. 

“Don't try to thwart me, Tom!” 

“I want you to be reasonable, Daisy. You 
oughtn't togo, you know; it is not right. You are 
tired to death; you have been up nearly all night.” 

“Of course, as long as you stand there we 
can’t start, but if it is all day I shall go in the 
end, and Dr. Thomas said that the worst thing 
in the world # 

Maughm shrugged his shoulders. He knew her. 

The car rolled out over the blue gravel drive 
and on to the main road. 

It was a long time before either spoke. 
Maughm was trying to think of something to 
say. He felt no resentment, he was beyond 
that; but he was helpless before such obstinacy 
and selfishness. He put out his hand and 
touched the silky head of the dog. 

“He is a nice little thing, isn’t he?” 

“IT adore him,” said Mrs. Maughm. 

“*T believe you care more for dogs than you 
do for children, Daisy." 

Daisy’s expression hardened. ‘You know 
how I feel on that subject; it’s best not to talk 
about it.” 

He withdrew his hand. 

“You should have had some extra cushions, 
Daisy.” 

Maughm tucked the rug around her knees 
carefully. He was thinking of the long, fa- 
tiguing journey. 

After some time she said to him: 

“‘Where do you think we can go this winter, 
Tom?” 

“This winter—"” he repeated absently. 
“Why, nowhere. You will have to stay pretty 
quiet in New York, Daisy.” 

“Oh!"’ she exclaimed violently, “‘you never 
let me forget, do you?” 

He saw the menacing flush mount in her face. 

“It is unfair,’ she said. ‘There is nothing 
to interfere with your going where you like, 
or your pleasure, is there?’’ She turned from 
him with an angry gesture. “I don’t like 
children! I don’t want one! It will mean 
uathing to me, nothing!"" Her voice was a dry 
sob. 

“I’m sorry, Daisy,” he said soothingly; 
“let's think of something else.” 





The swiftly-moving car swerved at the mo- 
ment to pass a loaded van, but the sleepy driver 
kept on his way regardless. In his effort to 
avoid a co!lision Maughm’s chauffeur had to 
run off the narrow road. The machine lurched 
and Mrs. Maughm, thrown heavily against her 
husband, fainted in his arms. 

“The Nursing Hospital, Rufus, as fast as 
you can get there!’’ was Maughm’s quick 


order. 
At the hospital 


On Monday morning Mary Moreland went 
to see Amber Doane. While she waited in 
the hospital reception room she was thinking 
of Maughm. She had not seen him since the 
day when she had gone to tell him about the 
detectives. She had tried not to think of 
him, but in spite of her determination every 
now and again that one word spoken as she 

assed through the door—*' Mary”’—echoed 
ack to disturb her peace of mind. 

The Maughms were at Mt. Kisco—Mary 
knew that—she often saw their names in the 


papers. 
The door opened and Amber burst into the 
room. She came directly over to Mary, and 
without any ary greeting, said: 
““You think I am some sort of a show, don't 


“Amber! You are crazy.” 

“*Maybe I am,” said the girl, her voice shak- 
ing, “‘but to be sent for over a telephone just 
to be looked at by a man. My God! ow 
could you have told him about me? Why did 
you do such a thing? I am too—lI was going 
to say too good—but I'll make it too proud—for 
that sort of thing.’’ She threw up her head. 
“He said he was curious about me. Wanted 
to see if I looked like my name! What is my 
name to him, Mary Moreland? And he knew 
that I spoke French!"’ Her voice trembled so 
that she could hardly articulate and her lips 
quivered. 

“‘Amber, Amber!” 


Look out—not in 


The girl pushed away the friendly hand. 
“Tt has been awfully stupid, tiresome, rotten 
work here in the hospital, but nobody knew, 
and I could hold up my head; and then to walk 
in and have your Mr. Romney jolly me like 
that! Oh,” she cried, ‘I hatehim! Ihatehim! 

‘*Do you hate me too?” Mary asked. 

“No, Mary, I can’t hate you, you've done 
so much for me. But why did you mortify 
me like that?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Telling him!” J 

“T have never told Mr. Romney anything 
about you, Amber, except that you were my 
friend. : : 2 

“He is an invalid,” said Mary quietly. “He 
is one of the kindest, gentlest men in the world. 
Mr. Romney gets lonely. He just wanted to 
have a little brightness, just wanted to see 4 
new face; that was all.” ; * 

“Why did he send for me like that? is 

“7 ‘shened you, Amber; I meant to be there. 

“‘He knew that I had studied Frenc 5 

“Well, what harm is there in a girl’s 
French?” ; 4 

“He puts on a lot of style,’ Amber said, 
“sitting there, counting his money and sending 
for ple to cheer him up.” ae 

“He counts his money for others,” said Mary. 
“If you could see some of the letters I wnite 
and the checks I send out for charity! If you 
could only see how he bears his pain! ; 

“Oh! I’ve seen enough pain,” said the nurses 
“I am sick of hearing about people hoe 
things—I want to see something of the cheertu 
side of life." 

(Continued on page 72) 
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LANE BRYANT’S 


Maternity Apparel 


TTRACTIVE MODELS 
4% made to expand as re- 
quired. All styles and fabrics. 

Dresses—Skirts—Suits 
Coats —Bl —Neglig 
Corsets—Underwear 

Infant’s Layette 


: ~ 








Send for edition **AM™* 
EXPECTATIONS AND STYLES 
with over one hundred modeis. 


5030 (as illustrated) Mater- 
nity Dress of striped ratine 


rad tune 914.90 


Lane Bryant 
25 West 38th Street New York 











GENUINE RED CEDAR CHEST 
FREE 


Two 
WEEKS’ 

TRIAL 
Josef Lindsey, Gen’) Mgr. of Sales 


Red Cedar Chests made from genuine North Carolina 
Red Cedar, known in botany as Juniperus Virginiana, 
are the very best and most economical way of protecting 
Woolens, Furs, Feathers, Plumes, and all Winter goods 
from moths, mice, and all insects. Dust-proof and safe— 
guaranteed. We have many styles and varieties of chests 
and wardrobes. Drop us a card and we will send you a 
catalog,{and tell you all about them. All chests trimmed 
with handsome satin finished copper bands, or not, just 
as desired. Good rollers and lock and key,,also handles 
on eachiend. Half size sliding tray $1.50 extra. We sell 
direct to the Home from the factory. References—Banks 
of Reidsville. Blue Ridge Red Cedar Co., Box A. Keids- 
ville, N.C., or 16544, Long Keach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don'tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S crx" 


Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 
Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable to the 
toilet. Sold by a/l druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Aurora, Ill 























The remarkable success of 
Mme. LEONARD’S 


MATERNITY 


Apparel is due to the lines and 
make of the garments which 
gives a stylish figure to the 
wearer without the slightest 
endangerment to the well-be- 
ing of either mother or child. 
They are scientifically designed 
to give support where ded 
and adjustable to changing 
conditions without alterations. 

Catalog B sent out of town upon request 

24 West 39th St., New York. 














Prichard & Constance, 
Dept. H. 49 W 23St..N.Y- 




















Let me send you “AUTO a me 
° 
T ° 

»40 Day Free Trial Bet, 
So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesh that I mail it free without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 
ily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at our expense. Write today. 
PROF. BURNS 


15 West 38th St., Dept. 5, New York 








Perfect Your Figure | 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


owing the stores and shops, familiar with 
values and styles, we offer an exceptional 
service. We specialize in costumes, furnish- 
ings, decorations, antiques, jewels and pia- 


nos—no charge to customers. Bank refer- 
ences—write us. 


SES JONES & HOWE 
e. 











MIS 
503 Fifth Av New York 





A Health Guard and Money-Saver 


to Every Woman 


During two years of 


Who Runs a House 


work as director of Good 


Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, the famous food specialist, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, has tested and passed his mature judgment 
on over 1000 preparations and foods of daily 


household use. 


The results of this remarkable 


work make up a singularly valuable book for 


constant reference by the housewife. 


The book is 


1001 Tests 


of Foods, Beverages 


and Toilet Accessories 


by Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


It tells not only what to avoid, but just what to keep 
on the pantry shelf and why; whether certain foods are 
good for baby or not; whether to buy olive oil, cotton 


seed oil, or both. 


It gives the wise word of counsel on 


the many things the housewife wants to know about. 


Price, 


A Bulletin of Tested and Ap- 


proved Devices for the Home 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
has saved the housewife thou- 
sands of doilars. Likewise it 
has put into her hands many 
efficient appliances that have 
saved drudgery and made 
housework pleasant. 


When Good Housekeeping 
Institute tests a refrigerator, 
for example, it not only finds 
out if its outside finish is dur- 
able but digs right through 
it and tests what it’s made of 
on the inside. Above all it 
tests the work of refrigeration. 
Such searching tests and in- 
vestigations have been made 
of many hundred househo!d 
devices. 


The bulletin describing arti- 
cles tested will prove an in- 
valuable purchasing guide for 
you. Arranged conveniently 
in handy form. Price 25c 
postpaid. 


$1.35 postpaid. 


To What School Shall We 
Send Our Child? 


This subject represents hours 
of consideration of tiresome 
detail, for the average parents. 
Perhaps 25 or 30 catalogues 
will have to be read from cover 
tocover. Even then you are not 
sure it is safe to entrust your 
child to that school’s keeping. 

Good Housekeeping has in- 
vestigated over 400 schools 
and educational camps and 
arranged the work in a ready 
reference book of 72 pages. 
In a moment just the infor- 
mation you want about a 
school is available for you. 
Courses given, tuition, denom- 
ination, name of principal, en- 
trance requirements, kind of 
recreation, total expenses, etc. 

Each school in this Register 
of Endorsed Schools and Sum- 
mer Camps has the money- 
back guarantee of Good House- 
keeping Magazine. The price 
is 50c postpaid. 


Please send remittance with order in stamps, money order or check to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


119 West 40th St. 


Book Dept. 4 


New York City 
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The Charm 





of the Antique 


By Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton 
Authors of ‘‘The Quest of the Colonial,’’ 
“Adventures in Home Making,”” etc. 


Frontispiece in colors Illustrations from Photographs 


Large quarto Boxed $2.50 net 


At all Booksellers 


“where and how 


"T xs charm of collecting antiques lies not in the age alone but in the 


beauty of the object. The 


of seeking and acquiring 


the things that count in home making and how to choose with discrimi- 


nation is splendidly told by the Shackletons in this volume. 


They have trav- 


eled here, there and everywhere in their search for antiques, and now pass on 


to others the charm of their quest. 


Complete Catalogue Free on Request 


Hearst’s International Library Company 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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the famous 
Feltoid 
material 
that saves 












T makes Feltoid Casters 

totally unlike those of 
wood, fibre and iron. Old- 
fashioned casters dig and 
mar and scar. 


















To keep your floors look- 
ing like new—to preserve 
the original beauty of your 
rugs, equip your furniture 
with 


These noiseless—scratch- 
less — marless appliances 
put an end to ugly gouged 
floors. Feltoids are essen- 
tial to proper floor care. 
They save their first cost 
over and over again by 
doing away with bills for 
floor repairs. 


Sizes and styles for all 
iture needs sold at 

hardware, furniture and 

department stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER-— If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send us 
25c and we 
will mail you 
postpaid two 
sets of Feltoid 
Tips for dem- 
onstration in 
your home. 
Send for Book- 
let No. 15. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Dept. A 












Bridgeport, Conn. 




























A Well Made 
Practical 






The STAR 


Ashestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 


Look for Trade Mark “*Star™” 
Booklet on request 


|KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


154 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Mlustrated Folder on Request. 


Graduation Gifts 


Appropriate, Useful, 


Dignified and Lasting. 





It pays especially to be discriminating in 
the purchasing of a much used article 
such as a fountain pen. Pens bearing 
the hall-mark ““Waterman’s Ideal” have 
all been tested and tried for you. In 
giving this pen you may know it is the 
best, that the finish is attractive, the 
mountings (where wanted) artistic and 
good, and above all, the writing qualities 
are as near perfect as human intellect, 
advantageous patents and skilled hands 
can make them. 


From the Leading Stores 


RR Settee ramen 173 Stroadwoy, New York HY 


Prices $2.50 to $50.00 




















Sauman 


MRS. JOSEPH HOWLAND HUNT 


One of the patronesses of the Masque d’Avril, a most successful Lenten enter- 

tainment given in aid of St. Mark’s Hospital. Mr. Hunt, a younger son of the late 

Richard M. Hunt, the architect, as chairman of the floor committee, was of much 
assistance in making the féte an artistic success. 


Miss Moreland 


(Continued from page 70) 


“You think too much of yourself,’ said Mary had gotten into the motor against 
her will; and to be seen with this man 


Mary quietly. 
meant scandal; yet somehow now she didn't 


“You never judged me before,”’ said Amber, 








JOSEPH P. 


Established 1878 





McHughwillow Furniture 
Equally Satisfactory on Land and Sea 





Washable Weatherproof and Durable 
McHUGH és SON 


9 West 42nd Street 








drawing back. : 

‘I am not judging you now; I am just sug- 
gesting that you think more of others and less 
of yourself.’ 

‘Then he doesn’t know anything?” 

oJ don’t see how you can ask me such a ques- 
tion,” said Mary. 

Amber slipped to her knees and put both 
arms arour id her friend. 

Mary, forgive me. 
it is like a storm let loose in me. 
what it means, and I am afraid.” 

Mary bent down and kissed the expressive 
face. 

‘‘I want you to do something for me, Am- 
ber. I am not going to Mr. Romney's for a 
week or two. 

Amber Doane looked at her closely. 

“He ave you gi ven up your position? 

‘Not exactly. I telephoned Fenton this 
morning and explained that I had some other 


I get wild sometimes; 
I don’t know 





vork . He tells me that Mr. Romney is 
»t at all well and I don’t want him to miss me 
too much.” 
‘*H'm,”’ said Amber. ‘‘What do you expect 


**Mr. Romney is enety, and he may need 
someone; someone besides Fenton. I want you 
to go over and see him some part of each day.’ 

‘You speak as if I owned the hospital,”’ said 


‘I would have to give up my 
>° 


Amber Doane. 
work. What are you going to do? 
“I have some other work. Will you go, 

Amber? 

*Perhaps,—but should I, really, Mary?” 

“Yes; it will be a kind thing to do. Go 
at any time convenient to you. Shall I tele- 
phone? 
**Yes, I suppose so. Say that I'll be there 
at two o'clock for an hour; not more,” said 
Amber. 


A chance meeting 


As Mary came out of the hospital she saw 
a motor standing at the curb. She knew the 
car, and the driver well. 

‘Anybody hurt, Rufus?” 

Maughm, who had come out of the hospital 
immediately behind her, put out his hand and 
answered her. 

‘*Nobody’s hurt. Won't you get in?” 

The vivid colour rushed to her face. ‘‘I was 
afraid when I saw the motor here——” 

“Plea ase get in, Miss Moreland.” 

‘Oh, no. Mr. Maughm.” 
**Get in!” 

She obeyed silently—as she had always 
obeyed him. 

Maughm gave his directions, seated himself 
by her side and age the door. With his 
head bent, his hands clasped tightly together, 
his face tense and set, he sat there. Seeing 
him like this in the old days Mary would have 
known the at things were in bad shape “‘up at 
the house”’ 

“Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Maughm? re you in trouble? 

The man turned, and as his eyes met Mary's 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Mary, I have needed you before 
and you did not fail me. Yes, there is some- 
thing.” 


care. 

“Mrs. Maughm and I were motoring down 
from Mt. Kisco. My wife fainted—our house 
in town is in the hands of decorators; I took 
her to the hospital,’’ explained Maughm; 
abruptly. 

Ta I’m sorry. Is Mrs. Maughm very 
ill? 

“She was up all night dancing,” said Maughm, 
“she is not well—and we started at eight 
oO ec loc k.’ 

‘The *n perhaps she is just tired,” suggested 

. a a repeated Maughm in a monotone, 
“perhaps.” 

They drove on through the park. 

Mary wondered why Maughm should be 
so overwhelmed by the fact that his wife 
had fainted. It meant just one thing to 
her, that his former love for his wife had re- 
turned. 

“I am carrying a tremendous financial 
burden.”” went on Maughm. “I need all my 
strength to get away with it. I have no 
cne to help me. I suppose you think I'm 
a weak fool, whining about my troubles, don’t 
you?” 

‘Indeed I do not,” cried Mary Moreland, 
hotly, all her loyalty to the man she loved rising 
to his support. 

A man’s big task 

She stopped short, as she caught his grateful, 
almost triumphant look. 

‘*You are a comfort,”’ he said quietly. 

Then he went on in the old tone: 

‘‘A man’s needs are pretty big. He wants 
some things with his whole soul and would give 
his soul to get them. We wouldn't be men 
without those longings and cravings. By 
Jove, when you are a vital being and get— 
nothing’ "—he flung his arms out hopelessly. 

am sorry,”” whispered Mary Moreland. 

“T have been trying to pull the thing to- 
gether, but I am pulling all alone. I have 
not permitted myself to think about you, 
Mary. You don’t know how hard I have 
struggled.” 

Mary Moreland smiled faintly. 

‘But you mustn't think of me at all—not at 
all.” 

“You are right,’’ he said shortly, “I ought 
not to. But you know as well as I that is an 
impossibility.’ 

They turned down into the city. When he 
met Mary at the hospital he had ‘been anxious 
about his wife and the child, but now it was 
the influence and presence of this woman 
that possessed him. Her genuineness, her 
strength, her sympathy, were the things that 
counted. 

Maughm leaned over and took both her 
hands between his own. Mary's eyes met his, 
quietly and gravely. 

“I am trying,” he said, pausing after each 
tensely-spoken word, “‘to put things through.” 

She was quite still, but Maughm knew that 
she understood. ae 

‘Will you come to my office in the morning? 
he asked. 


“Yes,” said the girl. ‘“‘I will come.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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FORD SUITS are sold direct by mail | 
New only—not to be had elsewhere. This | 
booklet shows you more than 50 origi- 
Catalog nal Ford styles for girls and boys. 
You are sure to find what your child 
FREE needs because there are Play Suits— 
Party Frocks—Middy Suits—Blouse 
Suits—Russian Suits—Rompers and Special 
| 
| 


styles up to $5.00 


Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits “5% 


Our models are our own—original and exclusive 
—of excellent material—well shaped—well made 
in sanitary, airy rooms. Every garment has a 
clever distinctive cut—many little touches that 
will be a constant delight. They are created by 
Specialists. So attractive, so different they 
win admiration wherever worn. Money back | 
if unsatisfactory. 


Write for Catalog today 
Ford & Allen, Inc., 60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Free samples—free delivery everywhere. 
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! STILL WHITE AND WHOLE | 


‘ 
Y\ are “Pequot” Sheets ‘and Pillow 
Y Cases after long continual use. 

“Pequot” Sheets and Pillow Cases 

are made from selected yarns and 

woven by the original “Pequot” 
process which makes washing easy. 
‘Pequot” have the snowy whiteness, 
beautiful finish, and durability, prized 
by particular housewives—yet they cost 
no more than ordinary kinds. Sold by the 
yard or made up. Always specify ‘“‘Pequot.” 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston and New York 


Takes | RAMACO SKIN BALM 


the Excellent for sunburn, very 
¥ = healing, keeps the skin soft and 

Burn —— Will not soil the cloth- 
ing. etter than cold cream for 
out of summer use. | 


Sun- 25¢ RAY MFG. Co. 


Burn 246 West 46th Street 
Postpaid New York | 

ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS | 
permanently de- 

Pie a) Stroyed, guaran- 
teed. Mme. Jul- 


ian's specific has 
stood the test 38 a | 






























ears. Absolute- 
y harmless. No 


z electricity, i- > 
Ws | 
MME. JULIAN, 16 West 47th St., New York City 
Harper's Bazar, June, rora 
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Mrs. Adair 


Summer Brings New Life 
to the Tissues 


It makes the skin and tissues more pliable, the 
blood rejuvenating and the epidermis susceptible to 





Ganesh Forehead Strap ($4), The Muscle Strapping Treatments saris 
for re wing forehead /ines, the ~ P 
oe e Chon nee ‘ 0% ($5). pred These treatments will firm the tissues and muscles in a gentle, per- 
peiuciae the “iedie” elim. suasive manner and permanently remove all lines and hollows, lifting 


= angey, Sees. = oe pesos under the eyes and giving 

yy ne complexion natural color, free from blemishes. They are incom- 

Salon 7 reatments Parable to any other system and are administered at Mrs. Adair's New 
1S wie abet Sow Wosk York Salon by her trained English assistants. 


be sure to try the GANESH Complexion Helps for Home Use 
STRAPPING MUSCLE You can do much for your complexion by y 
J NG ’ y using in your boudoir 
TREATMENT for the following Ganesh Preparations: susan 
tissues of the face and GANESH Muscle- Developing Oil, $1. GANESH DIABLE Skin Tonic, 75c, 
neck—the most effective in Removes lines, fills hollows, obliterates | Closes pores, Strengthens and whitens 
Racainn on ater tw pon om eyelids, making them white | skin; good for puffiness under the 
8! . ; ’ c \° eyes. 

Mrs. Adair’s trained Eng- GANESH Eastern Balm Cream, 75c. GANESH Eyelash and Eyebrow 
lish assistants in her three Can be used forthe most sensitive skin; | Tonic Ointment, $1. Darkens and im- 
salons, $2.50 each. Less by unequalled as a face cleanser. proves growth, 
the course. MAIL ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY CHEQUE 


Mrs. Adair’s Free Lecture Book INSTRUCTS. Write for a copy. 


557 FIFTH AVE, 2839 Murray ‘nin NEW YORK, Penne’: % So" fond St... 
OE 


5 rue Cambon 








“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. They are a 

necessity to the woman of delicacy, refinement and good judgment. 
Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scientific. They are abso- 

lutely free from rubber with its unpleasant odor. ‘They can be quickly 

sterilized by immersing in boiling water 

for a few seconds only. The only shield = 

as good the day it is bought as the day a 

it is made. = 
Made in all styles and sizes to fit every 1 

requirement of Women’s Dress. rs 
At stores or sample pair on receipt of 

25c. Every pair guaranteed. 


TheC. E. Conover Co., Mfrs., 101 Framklin Street, New York 
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WONDERFUL EYES 


Eyes become bewitching and magnetic when crowned by 
long, thick, curling eyelashes and brows. 


MY LASHGROW TREATMENT 


can be used at home to bring forth this luxuriant growth 
Write for special treatise and price. 


R-A-D-I-O CREAM 
is a new preparation, totally different. It accomplishes that 
which no other cream ever does. It diffuses new life and 
vital health into the tissues of the face and neck and elimi- 
nates lines, wrinkles, crows’ feet, dark congested rings under 
the eyes. With this comes youthful contour and delicate 
color. Write for treatise and price. 
PORINE reduces and closes enlarged pores and prevents 
pimples and blackheads. $1 per jar. 
uisite luxury. Flesh 
ie. 


an ex 
Pearl Cream Powder, 3° SieSi" boa 
Mail orders promptly filled. Phone 6241 Greeley. 


Hulda Thomas, Dept. B-3, 501 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd Street), New York City 


At the above address I have opened a new and additional parlor, very aptly named, “ LE PETIT 
SALON.” Here complexion treatments are given, and private demonstrations of all my preparations. 
In twenty minutes I will show results with RADIO CREAM which would take many hours of Salon 
Course treatments to produce. 





spend a few weeks in Wiesbaden at | 
the KAISERHOF? First class through- 


out, all modern comforts, elevated situation over- 


looking town and surrounding mountains. Situated | 


DP in its own Park of 25,000 square metres.—Garage. 
O e —Orchestra —Special diet for invalids suffering 


from gout is served in a special dining room. 











“Will use it often” 


“Dear Miss Jarvis: 

May I thank you for your promptness and kindness in 
sending me the book which arrived this morning. I am 
very pleased that there was no delay because I forgot 
to enclose postage,—which please find herewith. In the 
future I shall probably use your Service very often. 

Sincerely, 
Clarion, Ia. Miss ————- —————_” 

Once a woman finds the convenience of the Bazar Personal 
Shopping Service, she becomes a consistent patron. There 
are so many things we may do for you in New York! We 
fill all sorts of commissions and buy all manner of goods,— 
and there is no charge to you. Write 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR | 
** PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE”’ 
1100 Publishers’ Building New York 














NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS | 


To live to a healthy, vig- 
orous old age is but to 


* built up faster than they 
wear away. 













*‘Brings the Roses 
to Your Cheeks” 
It is recognized 
as a builder of 
E health for 
\ the aged. 
It is both 
© ~~ Corrective 
* and con- 
structive; 





ills, builds up the 


alizes the blood. 
Leading physi- 
cians everywhere 
recommend it. 


Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being 


**Pabst”’ 





Free booklet, “Health 
Darts,” tells all uses 
and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. Write for it. 


Pabst Extract Co. 


ig but Active 


ie 
iy 


s obey nature’s laws—to | 
f keep the bodily tissues , 


guards against { 


tissues and revit- } 










FEES 


Na gy BNO GEN TG 


Order a Dozen from |. 











Model 
No. 7 


Comfort and 


Youthful Charm 


are expressed in the 


A D Brassiere 
ei - Directoire 
Suppleness, beauty of figure, and hy- 
gienic comfort cannot be more naturally 
combined than in our Model No. 7. 
Made of silk Jersey Cloth, trimmed with 
pretty Lace Beading and Satin Baby 
Ribbon. Reinforced under the arms 
with boning. Price $3.50 each. 

The A. P. Brassiere clings beautifully 
to the figure and assures accurate de- 
lineation of the smartest fashion. 


Send for our Illustrated Style Book 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 
52 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 
Tel. Main 3700 


New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. C. 
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Have -You-Sseen 
Our-Book- of ~ 
ela Hairdresses? 


The illustrations show every possible style that Hair can be 


arranged in by making use of the proper Accessory. (This 


Book, however, does not contain /essons on Hairdressing). 


This, the finest Catalogue of Hairdresses ever published, will be 
sent you upon receipt of 14 cents for the expressage. Stamps ac- 


To secure the right Book, ask for ‘‘Charming Coiffures.’ 


o.Simonson 


NEW YORK CITY 


cepted. 


S506e FIFTH AVE. 
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‘“‘HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE”’ 


Lesley Fishel has an effective hinged hair pin of rhinestones mounted in silverite. 


The 


Chapeau de Paris shows one of the new vanity bags in black taffeta embroidered in pink 


roses and fitted in French gilt. 


is a black and gray maline ruff with black ribbon and pink roses. 
bon, Lesley Fishel is featuring a black cord with rhinestone slide. 


A coquettish protection to the neck from Lord & Taylor 


Instead of black rib- 
He is also .showing 


the new short hat pins in enamel and rhinestones and a rhinestone and pearl butterfly 
hair pin with black onyx centre. 


A Country Wedding 


a country wedding depends 
good offices of the clerk 


HE charm of 
largely on the 


of the weather. Rain ‘on streets in 
town" is very wet, but that which falls on 
country lanes and sodden fields seems very 


much wetter. Therefore, when Harvey Ladew 
sent out invitations for the wedding of his sis- 
ter, Elise, and William Russell Grace, the bride- 
to-be breathed many a petition for a fair day. 
And her petition was granted. Seldom has the 
sun shone more brilliantly on land and sea than 
it did on Elsinore, the Ladew estate at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, on that April day. Elsi- 
nore, be it known, is a many acred estate with 
lawns sloping to the edge of the Sound. 

It was not a show wedding, although one of 
the largest of the spring. One thousand invi- 
tations were sent out and more than nine hun- 
dred acceptances were received. Mr. Ladew, 
by the way, used the latest form of invitation, 
and omitted the inner envelope. Whether this 
fad will become a fashion remains to be seen. 
As the bride and bridegroom are to spend a 
year in traveling through Europe, Asia and 
Africa, no ‘‘At Home” cards were sent. 

Being a country wedding, there were a thou- 
sand and one details to arrange. A large city 
wedding means almost no work compared with 
one of the same size in the country, ‘‘ten miles 
from a lemon. Special trains were run from 
New York and Brooklyn to Glen Cove, where 
they were met by a dozen of the Fifth Avenue 
busses. While hundreds of guests were taken 
care of in this way, other hundreds arrived by 
motor car and coach. Engraved cards giving 
explicit directions as to how to reach Elsinore 


by these trains were enclosed with the invita- 
tions, and served as tickets. 
Every fashionable colony on the “Island” 


was represented in the large gathering. The 
members of the Meadowbrook Hunt Club, in 
pink coats and khaki breeches rode ‘cross coun- 
try from Westbury, arriving just in time for 
the luncheon. The hounds massed under a wide- 
spreading spruce tree were unusual wedding 
guests to be sure. They knew the bride, for 
she is a member of the hunt and when she is in 
residence at Elsinore rides with them at least 
once every week. 

Although the invitations read for ‘‘the wed- 
ding,”’ only the members of the two families 
and a few fortunate intimates saw the cere- 
mony. Mr. Grace being a Catholic and his 
bride an Episcopalian, there could be no church 
ceremony, and the bride having always de- 
clared that she would never be married in the 
midst of a crowd, only a small number were 
admitted to the parlours until the ceremony 
was over. 

Elsinore is a large, old-fashioned country 
mansion of many rooms, with a wide hall run- 
ning though in centre, literally: leading from 
garden to Sound. The three parlours on one 
side of this wide hall were thrown together and 
transformed into wonderful flower rooms, with 
apple blossoms and pink mignon roses predomi- 
nating. An aisle from the end of the East par- 
lours to that of the West parlours was outlined 
with white satin ribbon, lavender lilacs and 
roses. 


The East parlour, in which the priedieu was 
arranged, was lined with dwarf apple trees in 
full bloom. The priedieu was made entirely 
of mignon roses. The bower above was of 
roses and smilax. After the ceremony the 
bridal couple turned and walked slowly through 
the three rooms to the West parlour, where, 
standing under a bower of apple blossoms, they 
received congratulations. 

Spring flowers filled every nook and cranny 
in the big house. The only rooms without them 
were those given over to the guests for the neces- 
sary nose powdering and prinking. In these 
rooms, by the way, every small and unneces- 
sary article was eliminated. Several black 
gowned and white capped maids were in careful 
attendance. These maids were engaged for the 
occasion, for all the family servants were on the 
lower floor where they could watch every move 
of their ‘‘ Miss Elise’ and have some share in 
the general festivities. 

One thousand guests sat down to luncheon. 
Tables, seating from four to eight, were placed 
in the large dining-room, the two sun parlours, 
and on the lawns. The menu was interesting, 
for eVerything chosen was easily served, and 
the food was very real! Eggs Benedict, filet 
mignon, broiled ham with mashed sweet pota- 
toes, delightfully candied, hearts of lettuce 
with French dressing, strawberry parfait and 
coffee were served one after the other. Cham- 
pagne, of course, was the drink of the day. 

A large platform for dancing was erected on 
the lawn just at the edge of the Sound, and that 
everybody danced is a foregone conclusion. 
Even the bride and groom “‘Hesitated.” 

The bride is the only daughter of the late 
Edward R. Ladew, of New York, who married 
a sister of the well-known Berry Wal!. She and 
her brother inherited large fortunes from their 
parents, who have been dead several years. 
Some of their wealth comes from the Ladew 
Leather Belting factory. The bride is vice- 
president of the company, and the employees 
were given a holiday and were invited to the 
wedding feast. The same luncheon which was 
served to her friends, was served to her em- 
ployees. A huge marquee on one of the lawns 
was given over entirely to them. Luncheon was 
also served in another marquee to the visiting 
chauffeurs and coachmen. In the midst of their 
reception, the bride and groom ran away to cut 
the big cake for the factory people. 

And what of her gown and those worn by her 
attendants? White charmeuse and quantities 
of old point lace, with bands of seed pearls, 
combined to make a most charming costume. 
The exquisite lace veil had been worn by her 
grandmother and by her mother. It was af- 
ranged in simple cap fashion and was caught 
up with sprays of orange blossoms. 

The six bridesmaids were Miss Anne Wall, 
Miss Mary Cumnock, Miss Maud Shepherd, a 
niece of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s, Miss Alice Richard, 
Miss Mai Duncan and Miss Mildred Poor. 
They were all gowned in apple-green tulle 
gowns made with many ruffles and carried a ple 
blossoms. The maid of honour, Miss Hilda 
Holmes, wore pink tulle and so did Katherine 
Kent, the flower girl. 
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Victor Literature 


WORTHY OF NOTICE 
SEND FOR ALL OF IT 


1. An Illustrated Mo= 2. A Complete List of 
tion Picture Expo- Victor Dance Re- 
sitionof Three Mo= cords I liustrated 
dern Dances. One by Mr. and Mrs. 
Step, Hesitation, Vernon Castle. 

Tango. 
























Specialty Shops 
of 46th ‘Street 


Making New York 
A City Beautiful | 


The evolution of Forty-Sixth Street | SCHNEIDER=-ANDERSON Co. 


3. ACatalogof VictorRecords 
Containing 336 Pages. Finely 
Illustrated. 





4. A New Descriptive 
Catalog of Victor 
Victrolas. 
All Free for 
Asking. 


ALL ALLTHE . 

which has become one of the most ex- 
THE LATEST ¢ __ LATEST RED | clusive shoppin districts in the cit ee a ae ne 
DANCE RECORDS SEAL RECORDS | jittien! ii NEW YORK 





—-\/- 





ie IS interesting to note how the tide of travel, 








VICORVICIROLAS: uy MODELS or other aga affect localities and bring GOWNS 
we about remarkable changes in the complexion 
— of a great city. i have been many popular DANCING FROCKS 
shopping districts in New York which have risen 
and flourished, or waned and languished, because TAILORED SUITS 
of shifting changes in public fancy brought about WRAPS 


by reason of locality, convenience and expediency. 


For years the most exclusive shops in the city HATS 


ns E. PEARSALL COMPANY have been confined largely to Fifth Avenue. But FURS 
WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET. NEW YORK : 

MERLY-541-FIFTH-AVENUE~ CATALOGS-FREE-TO'ANY:ADDRESS _] a notable tendency of these latter days is the 
occupancy by a great many high class establish- 
ments of the less congested and quieter cross | 


streets. 


Recognizing that Forty-Sixth Street is one of the 
Cold Storage most important cross-town thoroughfares, piercing | HU HIES 
the heart of the fashionable up-town shopping 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF FURS centre, lined with exclusive establishments east 

Alescline Soest —Ranailidins — west of Fifth ae. ~—— = a Importer of 
es and property owners have formed the - 

* SIXTH STREET PROGRESSIVE ASSOCI- GOWNS, COATS AND BLOUSES 
ATION for the purpose of beautifying and im- 27 WEST 46th STREET s% NEW YORK 
proving the thoroughfare. 












































Actuated primarily by a spirit of public enter- | — 
prise, putting aside any immediate thought of | 


4 iv a selfish or individual interest, the members of this 
$ Association are working in a common cause DP Coy 
FURRIER | which contemplates the greatest good of the 


: = * 























| greatest number. Their watchword is—BETTER- 
11 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK CITY MENT. Their slogan—‘“A finer, handsomer Hair Goods — Hair Coloring } 
M — street.” Transformation aca! I Permanent ; 
— AD. ee ET CIE. Already Forty-Sixth Street has become a most 18 East 46th Street, opp. Ritz-Carlton | ms A 
raun & Co., Successors important centre by reason of its location in the 





of Paris 





£ : midst of a flourishing, fashionable section. Four 

Fine Art Publishers of the handsomest corners on Fifth Avenue are | 

13 WEST 46th STREET at the intersection of Forty-Sixth Street, and 

NEW YORK stretching away in both directions, where some 

| three years ago there were but a half dozen 

business concerns, there are today more than one 
9 West éth Street | hundred houses of the highest order. 


YZ New York 
45 Rue du Sentier 
Paris 


Telephone Millinery 


Bryant 8330 





BLOUSES TO 
MATCH GOWNS 


EVENING 
v®, GOWNS AND 
46th Street TEA GOWNS 





Illustrated catalogue, 600 cuts, 35 cents _ 












It is proposed to transform the street into the 

most attractive in New York City,—to remove 

all obstructions such as ugly stoops,—vestige of 

years gone by—to erect ornamental street lamps, 

to border the sidewalk on either side with trees, | og Berthe May’s 
~ 


and to bring about as soon as possible the re- | * *) M A . E R N he Y 


modeling of the few remaining residences on the 




























































































ee = | street into more modern buildings conforming oe t CORSET 
DOYLE Makers of with the general scheme of improvement. be Only corset of this kind made for its own purpose. Worn at any 
Fine Custom Shirts, Collars, Th boats to me soieeh — Ra ste aon | AN ‘ime: DPDRICE $5.00 AND UPWARDS 
will attract more first-class establishments looking | | elmira cane ga"tely gains 
BLAC Pajamas, Etc. for an exclusive location; it will encourage further | a at aaaeten raeing 10 bade penn ane sone York 
K i vas. — im J. F. Mock ae development as a district of specialty aes wea 
misshapen rs- with Michaelis & Rohnan unusual stocks and expert service; where prices | : 
EST. 1903 Store and Workrooms, - 45 W. 46th St. | can be maintained well within reason, and where PHONE BRYANT 8526 
~ — | one may move leisurely from shop to shop with 
COT ELLY | a feeling of absolute confidence. SPo n a 
TR | The Forty-Sixth Street Progressive Association, 
MODISTE | which will be incorporated under the Laws of the MILLINER 
| State of New York before this Magazine goes to 29 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
9 W. 46th | press, composed of houses with honorable and NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
a ‘ he ee = | commendable records, proposes to scrutinize new NEW YORK 
sie pe | applicants,for membership in order to maintain | = SE NaS a 
em a | the standard of justness under which the Asso- 
| ciation operates. 
B ALDWIN The project has assumed such importance that 
the city authorities are deeply interested. The | SPECIAL PRICES ON IMPORT- 
HATS | ee. yor a ——. See ED MODELS AND TAILORED 
sioner of Public Works, and sent engineers, to 
Now at 12 W. 46th Street study the needs of the section, and has promised SUITS FOR THE SUMMER 
Formerly 6 W. 39th Street New York City such municipal aid as may be required in the MONTHS FOR $45.00. ALSO LINEN 











furtherance of the plan. SUITS MADE UP FOR $25.00. 


Having engaged in this worthy work, THE 
P R O P E R 7 Y FORTY-SIXTH STREET PROGRESSIVE AS- 
33 SOCIATION will exert every effort to push the 
e project to early completion in order that this | 
F 35 W. 46th Street thoroughfare may exemplify civic pride and local | He Be Soe D.Vetuse, 
OR SALE OR LONG LEASE. enterprise. Riaateatih senda etek 


APPLY ON PREMISES PHILIPPE ORTIZ, President HENRI BENDEL Telephone, Murray Hill 5665 
= Forty-Sixth Street Progressive Association MAISON MAURICE 
Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 75 






































CORSETS 


and “‘Les 
Parisiennes”’ 


@The Parisians set the style. The ES 

world follows. ‘The Parisians still 

demand the uncorseted figure, supple 

and willowy, which can be obtained / \ 
f 





only by the latest 
models in corsetry, 
designed to produce 
just this free, charm- 
ing effect. Madame 
Lyra Corsets are such 
corsets, expressing to 
perfection the beauti- 
ful lines of the natural 
form, their flexibility 
yielding to the move- 
ment of the body, 
producing grace, ease 
and comfort, as well 
as smart style. 
Among the many 
modish models of 
these very exclusive / 
Madame Lyra Cor- ( 
sets are a wide range ( 
of designs, including \ 
a model for ‘‘your’’ 
particular figure. Se- 
cure it and youobtain 
all that is luxury in 
corsetry,. 


at dealers 
$350 to $25 


Be sure you see the label, 
**Madame Lyra’’, on 
every pair. 
QIf youcannot procure Madame 
Lyra Corsets thru a local dealer, 
we will send you direct, the 
Madame Lyra model you wish. 





Write for complimentary catalog, in 


which are listed over 50 models. 


s 
Lyra Corset Makers 
Home: Offices, Detroit 
New York Paris 














“ShoeCraft™ 
a rare quality substituted for the 


Characteristic of each style is a subtle 
Metropolitan tang 
“popular” conception of the reigning mode, which has 
won the admiration of smartly dressed women in 


New York 





The “ShoeCraft’ Mail Service transplants 
these enviable styles to aay part of the country. 

“ShoeCraft™ Shoes are * to the shape 
of your foot and guaranteed to fit faultlessly. 


Parcels Post is Prepaid 


“tailored” 


buckskin 


Sunbleached white 
ki 6 
welted rubber sole 


or money refunded. 


Send for booklet “‘H™ 


SHOE CRAFT SHOP 27 West 38th St., NewYork 


Telephone, Greeley 16 West of Fifth Avenue 


urper’s Bazar, June, 1014 











WOMEIER & CLARK. 


OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


The wedding of Miss Belle Wyatt Willard, daughter of Mr. Joseph Willard, 
American Ambassador to Spain, and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, second 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, will take place in June at 














the Embassy in Madrid. 


The Willards belong to Richmond, Virginia. 


At time of writing, Colonel Roosevelt is undecided whether he will go to 
Spain from South America or return to the United States. 


California as a 


Summer Resort 


(Continued from page 29) 


to take delight in the novelty of spending the 
morning on a mountain top among the clouds 
and the afternoon at the seaside, resting on the 
sand. There are, to be sure, splendid hotels at 
both places, but they are not the usual sort. 
The cottage plan prevails, a central house with 
picturesque cottages about a courtyard, where 
each family may enjoy his own fireside. It may 
be news to many, but a little fire, mornings and 
evenings, is a necessity at intervals throughout 
the summer season. 
Once upon a time, in the old days, southern 
California, especially, went, figuratively, to sleep 
with the closing of ‘the winter tourist season. 
But it awoke one day to discover itself attract- 
ing attention for its summer charms. There 
_ a time, too, when every tourist hotel was 
closed from April till December, but at present 
there is ample hotel accommodation for all. 
San Francisco in summer is decidedly cool. 
Romantic Santa Barbara, so wonderfully de- 
sc ribed long ago by Dana in that great favourite 
‘Two Years Before the Masi,” with beautiful 
Monterito near by, is perfect in summer. And 
following down the coast, busy Los Angeles 
and aristocratic Pasadena are both desirable 
during this season; for on the one hand they 
can reach out and touch the mountains and on 
the other hand the sea. Still further south, 
San Diego and Coronado on the bay have a 
climate that varies only slightly the year around. 


-alifornia in summer is almost certain to ful- 
fill the dreams of the most imaginative and ar- 
dent motorist. Considering the absence of 
rain and the excellence of roads here, it is easy 
to guess the reason. 

For those who do not care for the. ordinary 
mountain or seaside sports, the near-by islands 
of be Pacific offer a still new list of attractions, 

Catalina Island, for instance, is probably the 
most famous fishing ground in the world. The 
clubs here boast a membership made up of 
sportsmen who come every summer from all the 
points of the compass. Here, too, is still- 
water boating, and there are wonderful sub- 
marine gardens to be enjoyed from glass-bot- 
tom boats. 

But to the lover of the beautiful it is, perhaps 
after all, the homes and the gardens of Califor- 
nia that make the strongest appeal. 

The majority of California homes are built 
around a patio or courtyard—a brick-paved 
space bordered with flowers and shaded by gay 
myrtles, fragrant acacias and waving palms, 
with gardens beyond. In fact, the home, the 
courtyard and the garden are so consistently a 
part of one another that they seem almost one 
in summer when the doors and windows of the 
homes are thrown wide open. Perhaps to this 
favourable arrangement—as well as to the cli- 

mate—is due the fact that life here goes on 
largely in the open. 


By the Simmering Samovar 


(Continued from page 7) 


neighbour, ‘‘a Louis XVI gold chatelaine, I be- 
lieve, and as the mother of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, they will expect a good speech from 
you—of course you must know all about naval 
matters—surely your son tells you everything? 

-No? Well you can always fall back on our 
cousins across the seas for a topic."’ Oh! that 
miserable untasted luncheon! What should I 
say? My mind was a blank, and the fatal 
moment was approaching. A brilliant thought 
struck me—I would draw a comparison be- 
tween the delicate antique beauty of the old 
Louis XVI chatelaine which was to be given 
me, and the modern awe-inspiring, formidable 
iron monster I had just christened and launched. 
I was comforted—that would be a beginning 
and for the rest I trusted to Providence. I was 
on my feet receiving, with many smiles and 
er: ateful thanks, a velvet box which I proceeded 
to open for the expectant and admiring com- 
pany to see, lo and behold, a very modern dia- 
mond brooch! Alas! for my opening remarks, 
where were they? My dismay was so great that 
I burst into speech and threw myself on their 
mercy—telling them my pitiful tale—and how 


The Last Word 


I knew that on my way back to London I 
should suffer severely from esprit d’escalier and 
think of all the glorious things I might have 
said and did not. My audience were kind and 
sympathetic and all ended well—but I shall 
never forget that speech and its beginning. 

I remember when my son Winston was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Trade—I am sure he 
must have felt very diffident at his first inter- 
view with the staff of this very important de- 
partment—a little over 30, with his boyish, 
beardless face. he looked far younger than he 
really was and must have made a great contrast 
to some of the permanent officia!s—men who 
had grown grey in the service of the State. He 
told me afterwards that he felt yuite shy when 
one of the oldest—a white- haired man—while 
shaking hands with him said, ‘‘ Mr. Churchill, 
I was at Eton with your father and shall be 
proud to serve under his son. What a pleas- 
ant beginning, and how easy to work with peo- 
ple with such feelings! 

After all, concentration—a little grit, the de- 
termination to put your shoulder to it, and in 
most things in life it is le premier pas qui coute. 


in Fashions 


(Continued from page 51) 


scarlet silk. She wore the inevitable Christy 
Minstrel collar made in white pique, with cuffs 
of white pique, and a bright strip of scarlet 
at the ends. Her tiny hat was made of shining 
black laurel leaves, with gigantic black glazed 
wings in front and at the back. Her stockings 
were scarlet, and her shoes black. 

These were quite the pick of hundreds of 
dresses that I saw. I noticed many of the 
terrible plaid silks, of which I have spoken, 
and what is worse they now make them into 
kilts. One very fat lady was trying to carry 
off one of these costumes. She had on a kilt 
of orange and black plaid and underneath this 
a tight black skirt; an orange waistcoat was 
fastened with black buttons, and a little black 
coat was cut to match, as far as possible, the 
coat that is ordinarily worn with -the kilt. 
Nothing more ridiculous than this poor thing 
could be imagined, but she was strutting about 
as proudly as any peacock. There are so many 


editions of the costume, each one appearing 
to be more ugly than the last. 

The other photographs show evening dresses 
of a nondescript dark chiffon. These any 
American woman can wear for the next ten 
years with perfect safety, and can always be 
sure of looking attractive. They speak for 
themselves. I can leave the question of the 
colour to the discretion of the wearer, the 
effects of the outline are so beautiful. One of 
the newest styles of coiffure shows the eyes 
veiled with a piece of tulle. This is quite the 
latest freak of the ‘fickle jade,” and is generally 
worn with the coloured wig, thus accentuating 
the effect and greatly enhancing the eyes. 

Yours sincerely, 


Looe af (rclorn 


























The Pity of It! 


Yes, the pity of it—that 
childrea, little children, 
four, five, seven years of 
age, must be stunted and 
twisted by long hours of 
toil. Imaginealittle baby 
girl—your little baby girl 
—standing all day at a 
table painfully sorting 
the petals of artificial 
roses: 


Imagine the dirt and 
squalor of the disease- 
ridden tenements. The 
sunlight never penetrates 
where these babies have 
to labor—human flowers 
withered in the making 
of artificial ones. And 
the average wage for each 
child is 2 cents an hour. 
Think of it—in this 
country of ours that we 
call enlightened. 


They Need Your Help 


You, the thinking men 
and women of America, 
must come to the rescue 
of the forlorn little six- 
year-old who toils so long 
for so meagre a pittance. 
Hers is a tearful plea that 
should reach the heart of 
every parent among us. 


Do Your Part 


It is the duty of every 
man and woman of us to 
understand the far-reach- 
ing importance of this 
evil. Only the careful 
thought and effort of the 
American public can ever 
free from toil and sorrow 
the million and more 
children toiling in mines, 
factories, mills and 
squalid tenements. 


Here is a book that will 
give you the whole story 
of the fight against child 
labor, an authoritative 
presentation of the re- 
sults of extensive special 
investigations. You can- 
not do your share toward 
alleviating this monstrous 
wrong unless you know 
the facts. 


Children in 


Bondage 
by Edwin Markham 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and George Creel 
Introduction by 
OWEN LOVEJOY 


Secretary National Child Labor 
Committee 


At All Booksellers 
Illustrated, Large 12mo., 
$1.50 net 
Postpaid, 10 cents extra 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 
119 West 40th St., New York City 
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A four strap walking 
slipper with five small cut 


steel ornaments. Has a 
silk elastic webbing _in- 
serted in the sides. They 
cling—-do not budge. In 
gray ooze, black russia and 
patent leather. 


Price trimmed $10.00 


Mail Service 


Broadway at 25th Street, New York 


| Violette Darsy 














yes the discomforts de an ocean 
voyage by taking the cure at 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM — 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


AEALIN ResoRre HoreL WATKINS GLEN,NY. © 


__ APPOINTMENTS, SERVICE & CUISINE ARE OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 





ON SENECA LAKE, IN THE HEART OF THE LAKE COUNTRY 





MUTT 


100 Rooms with Private Bath. Midway between the Great Lakes 
and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiating 
through the Lake Region. On EmpireT ours andCherryValleyTrail. 
Well-keptand Sporty Golf Course, TennisCourts, PuttingGreens,etc. 


we oe by skilled attendants under the direction of experi- = 
physicians. Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. Our Nau- = 
Feta ine moe te one of thestrongest naturalbrinesknown. 
The Only Nauheim Baths in America Given with Natural Brine. : 
COMPLETE HYDROTHERAPEUTIC AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 
For descriptive booklets and map of the Lake Country, address 


WM. E. perinenits Cca President - - psicsasame N. Y. 


IN 
77 















(as easy to use as to say) 
gently neutralizes all 


odors of perspiration. 


Its use after the bath 
ensures continued fresh- 
ness of body and cloth- 
ing, and makes possible 
the full charm of sum- 
mer daintiness. 


25c at drug and department-stores 
“‘Mum”’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


ee, 


~ *? Flowers 
\ Wilt— 


|| But the sweet fragrance 
j of Darsy Perfumes is 
a delicate and refreshing 
reminder of their ex- 
quisite bloom. You 
who have tried many 
perfumes will be at once 
surprised and captiva- 
ted by the “Janene 
Darsy offerings 
Rose Lys Da 
Bouquet Darsy Ocillet jaune. Darey 
Oeillet Darsy (yellow ——— 
Rose Darsy Muguet 
(lily-of- -the-valley) 
Mas e Royal Darsy 
Flacon, $3.00 each Flacon, $3.50 each 
SACHETS POWDER perfumed with any 
of the above scents, $1.50 per ounce. 
COMPLEXION CASE, with seven of Dr. Dys’ Toilet Prepa. 
rations, complete, for the very low introductory price of 82- 





Mail Orders Promptly Attended to, 


Translation of Dr. Dys' Book Mailed Free. s 
V. DARSY, Dept. B, 14 W. 47th St. N. Y. 
Purveyor of Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette 


and other Produits “Esthetiques, which are 


Also for sale at STERN BROTHERS, New York 








ven the Smallest 
> * Garden is Incomplete 
J Sithout a 1 Dial. Gazing Globe 
erraces.Porches 
and Cosy Nooks can be attract 
wely Furmshed with Terra Cotta 
Tables and Benches while Artistic 
h —S pond rm val Er 
ance uty of your Plants. 
OurCai which will be Sent 


ray rr ar ce 


Gancuner tenon ston ©. 


3228 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 




















EUROPE 


Five Series of Peat Itineraries include best 
y inclusive fares, leisurely 
y : exclusive features. 
Spring departures via Mediterranean. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe leaye Westbound September 
29, October 20. Eastbound October 17, Dec- 
ember 9, January 9 

INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 
for individuals or private parties. America, 
Europe, Orient. Tickets, hotels, sightseeing, 
guides, etc., arranged for in advance. 

Send for Pregramme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW YORK: 245 B’dway, 264 5th Ave. 


Boston Lig om = a Chicago San + - aoe 
ngeles Moatreal Toron 


Costs Teonde’s Chaases fee Good A Over the Wer 

















CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 
ing Cards, and Stamped Paper isour special work, done 


in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 





317 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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for a traveler 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


) have been known for many years as one of the most y 
acceptable 
Their larity has called for greater variety, and this 
year, in addition to the Regular, (six sizes) Combination 
and Surprise Boxes (two styles) we offer i 


Bon Voyage Liquid Coffee Boxes (four styles) 

Bon Voyage Afternoon Tea Boxes (four styles) 

yj Bon Voyage Children’s Surprise Boxer al 
for Boys and for Girls 

Booklet descriptive of contents sent free on request. 

Prices range from $22 to$2529 ~~ -w ~~ 


628 Fifth Ave. New York —~ ?, 
1839  Seventy-fifth Anniversary 1914 = ell 
= =Sy 
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The Test of Distinction 


There must be richness of fab- 
ity. You don’t know how 
—nor how trim and 
It is the glove that passes all tests of fabric, fit and 
The Niagara Maid Silk Glove is the product of the most improved 


There is more in a distinctive glove than good looks. 
ric, a flattering shapeliness and, most of all, long wearing quality. 
long a pure silk glove can last until you have worn “Niagara Maid” 
exquisite it can look on the hand. 
durability. 
methods of manufacture—-many of them exclusive with us. The 
in the hem is worth looking for. 
All colors and sizes. 


(1° APOE nat aM 


om Maiof” 


Shame 


Double tips. Guarantee ticket i our 


it a tl. 


4 famous trade-mark in every pair. Prices—Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 

: 75c, $1.00 up; Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 up. 

> NIAGARA SILK MILLS, Makers of “Niagara Maid” Silk Products, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
PRT SU TO EEE me 


ifts that can be sent to departing friends. x 
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| several taffeta frocks of pastel shades. 


CunTis BELL 





MISS ELEANOR MELLON 


Frills 


and Thrills 


(Continued from page 11) 


ask me whose bridal party 
or which bride the most 
beautiful. Always have I refused to be a 
judge of beauty in any form, save in scenery 
and still life. That which is beauty to one, 
may be most unbeautiful another; one 
man’s fish you know, is another man’s poisson. 
There were so many spring brides, and to her 
family each one was most naturally the beauty 
par excellence of the galaxy! Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Boston, each vied with 
New York in the struggle to present the most 
claimants for the matrimonial sweepstakes. 

These first weddings of the spring are always 
exciting, for the bridesmaids’ costumes usually 
strike the keynote of the season’s fashions. To 
many women, and they may just as well con- 
fess it, the costumes are of more interest than 
the bride. If the recent weddings have struck 
any keynote, it has been that of picturesque 
frilliness. Needless to say, therefore, the 
tures presented have been most alluring. 
Watteau spirit has predominated and 
this was fortunate in some cases, it was unfor- 
tunate in others, for alas, the brides were not 
always careful to select their bridesmaids to fit 
the picture. These quaintly fashioned costumes 
are really grotesque unless the wearers are girlish 
in figure and piquant or pretty in face. 

A tall and scrawny, or a short and fat shep- 
herdess borders on the burlesque. Let the 
woman who would charm bear this in mind, and 
eschew the fascinations of the Watteau effects 
claim to beauty. But 'tis 
let us deal with facts, and 


But let no one 
was the prettiest, 


to 


unless she has some 
stupid to moralize; 
those facts, brides. 

The City of Brothe:ly Love had almost as 
many weddings as there were days on which to 
hold them. The brides who remain most 
clearly defined in my memory were Miss Eliza- 
beth Welsh, daughter of the Frank Welshs, 
Miss Constance Lippincott, daughter of Mrs. 
Craig Lippincott, Miss Mildred Scott Pearce, 
daughter of the John W. Pearces and Miss 
Dorothy Roberts, daughter of the George W. 
B Roberts. And the bridegrooms? Miss 
Welsh is now Mrs. Henry C. Townsend, Jr.. 
Miss Lippincott bears the name of Douglas W. 
Franchot, Miss Pearce is the bride of Doctor 
Francis W rharton Sinkler, and pretty Miss 
Roberts is Mrs. Logan M. Bullitt, Junior. 
Young Mrs. Sinkler’s trousseau was decidedly 
a thing of beauty; that, alas, it can not, in the 
nature of things, be a joy forever goes without 
the saying. Included in the trousseau were 
One for 
afternoon parties was of canary yellow taffeta 
that is eminently becoming to her, for Mrs. 
Sinkler has the unusual and lovely combination 
of blonde hair and brown eyes. The girdle of 
this gown is of two shades of burnt orange 
taffeta. 





Southern brides 


Baltimore had 
which concerned 


weddings 
that 


interesting 
cities besides 


two 
other 


| boasting the monument and quaint old Cam- 


for Miss Anita Hack, daughter of 
F. H. Hack, married Charles Bancroft Carroll 
who, while the future heir of Doughoregan 
Manor, Carrollton, Maryland, is by way of 
being a cosmopolitan, having lived much 
abroad, as well as in New York. His mother, 
Mrs. Charles Carroll, was taken ill at the last 
moment, and was unable to attend the wedding 
ceremony. Doughoregan Manor, where young 
Mrs. Carroll will some day reign as mistress, is 
one of the most picturesque and historically 
interesting estates in this country, the Carrolls 
being of course, one of the oldest families of 
Maryland, which means more than appears on 
the face of it. 

The second bride, the Francis King Carev’s 
daughter Margaret, married Percy C. Madeira, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. On his mother’s side, Mr. 
Madeira is connected with the Marie family of 
New York, and what old New Yorker and old 
Philadelphian, too, does not recall the venerable 
and altogether delightful Peter Marie, that 
prince of hosts? 

Speaking of charming bridal parties, Fairfax 
Court House, Virginia, that haunt of beauty, 
and the F. F. V’s, was the scene of a wedding 
that must have pleased the most captious critic 
“among those present." The bride was Betsy 
—or to give her a more stately cognomen— 
Elizabeth Berwell Page of Fairfax and niece of 
Thomas Nelson Page; the bridegroom was 


den Station, 


Norman Gaynor, son of the late M ayor Gay- 
nor. The belles and beaux of the ‘‘Old Do- 
minion,"’ were present in goodly numbers, and 
everything was even merrier than the proverbial 
wedding bell. The bride wore the quaintest of 
white satin frocks veiled with lace that had 
served several generations of Page brides. The 
honeymoon is being spent in Rome with Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Page. 

married 


Yew York's brides were both in 
town and out, each bride being prettier, each 
wedding more picturesque than the other. The 


marriage of Miss Sarah Manice and Charles 
Henry Mellon which started the bells a-ringing, 
was very quiet, owing to the recent death of 


the bride’s father, Mr. William Manice. It was 
celebrated in St. Thomas’ Chantry. The bride's 
only attendant, Miss Eleanor Mellon, wore a 


conventional costume of turquoise blue taffeta 
and white lace. The upper part of the V-neck 
bodice and the kimono sleeves were entirely of 


lace. 

It was Miss Mellon's hat which drew the 
most speculative glances. It was large, yes, 
frankly, blatantly large, a wide-brimmed pic- 
ture shape of lace, with a tam-o’-shanter crown 
of the taffeta, and, on the brim just at the left, 
a large yellow rose. 


Frilly dresses 


Taffeta has been, and will be, the most-to-be- 
desired fabric for frilly dresses. The brides 
have one and all used it in their trousseaux and 
for their attendants. But, before going into 
further detail, just one word about the bou- 
quets which formed so pleasing a part of each 
picture. Miss Manice carried a shower bou- 
quet of white lilacs and lilies of the valley; her 
maid of honour’s arms were literally filled with 
a shower of yellow roses and white lilacs, those 
most human of all flowers that bloom in the 
spring. No fancy effects, no floral baskets, no 
parasols, no shepherd's crooks were seen at any 
of the weddings; just the loveliest, the most 
graceful of showers, composed of the brides’ 
favourite flowers or of those which harmonized 
best with the frocks. 

Lilies of the valley, and white orchids struggle 
for first place. They have almost eliminated 
the white rose, the standby of the bride of 
the past. When roses are used, they serve 
only as a background for some other flower. 
Miss Elise Ladew’s bouquet was a delightful 
combination of lilies of the valley, orchids 
and mignon roses. Oddly enough, no two 
brides had colour schemes or bouquets alike. 
Miss Jeanette McAlpin carried a sheaf of 
Easter lilies, Miss Eleanor Burrill carried the 
lily and orchid combination, and Miss Eleanor 
Hastings carried lilies and gardenias. 

Seated in one of the rear pews at the Chap- 
pelle-Kunardt wedding, were two youths, 
whose attentions were centred on a woman 
guest near by and not on the pretty blonde 
bride. ‘‘’Tis better to have wed and lost, than 
never to have wed at all,’’ whispered the dark- 
eyed short one to the blue-eyed tall one. “‘Ugh, 
what do you mean,” began the other, but just 
then the wedding march sounded, and in came 
the bride, and to this day I do not know what 
inspired the short youth to make this cynical 
comment on the brittleness of the marriage tie. 
There was nothing about the bridal party to 
rouse an iota of cynicism. Seldom has a prettier 
bride than Louise Chappelle plighted her troth 
in the Church of the Incarnation. Her gown of 
white satin was covered with much old point 
lace, the court-train of lace was attached to the 
gown under a bewitchingly effective Paquin 
collar of the lace. Her veil, however, was of 
tulle. The eight bridesmaids deserve a place 
all to themselves; they were exceptionally good 
to look upon, and so was the maid-of-honour, 
Miss Constance Chappelle. 

Query: Did the bride choose her attendants 
because of their beauty and their picture 
possibilities? Reason answers yes, for in the 
group were Miss Mary Brooks, Miss Marie 
Tailer, Miss Margaret Trevor, Miss Margaret 
Strong, -* Amy Bradish Johnson, Miss Mary 
Haskell, Miss Gertrude Hoyt and Miss Betty 
Kendall, “visions of spring in their shepherdess 
gowns of lavender and pink taffeta. They car- 
ried bouquets of lavender and pink sweet peas. 
Scarfs of lavender tulle floated from their 
shoulders, one end being fastened to the right 
wrist under a velvet bracelet. 

(Continued on page 80) 























“‘What’s the excitement !’’ 





Me os 


Merely endeavoring to get 


Cordelia 


Blossom 


George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Cordelia is the ambitious young wife of Col. 
Blossom, a scholarly, old-school, Southern Gentle- 
man, who achieves remarkable success in politics 
through ‘‘practical’’ influences, which his beloved 
and loyal wife brings about without his knowledge. 
The Colonel’s innocence is delicious. Don’t fail 
to visit your book-dealer and get a copy today. 

Price $1.35 net 
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Two Sisters Dream Doctor 
By By 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘‘The Shears of Delilah’’ Author of ‘‘The Silent Bullet,’’ 
Illustrated **The Poisoned Pen,’’ etc. 


A strong fascinating story Te Neve 


of real life in New York ex- The new adventures of 
ceptional in its sympathetic Craig Kennedy, Scientific De- 
power and human interest. tective—the most entertain- 

Mrs. Van de Water’s style ing, up-to-the-minute detec- 
is delightfully natural and in tive character in fiction 








“The Two Sisters” she carries 

her readers along with ever- 

increasing interest from the 

first chapter to the last. 
Price $1.25 net 





to-day. The present volume 
unites baffling mystery and 
scientific solution with rare 
art in story telling. 

Price $1.35 net 





At all dealers—Send for catalogue—Dept. B 
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Parfums D’Orsay 


17 Rue de la Paix PARIS 


Le Chevalier D’Orsay, 


in addition to many other historic distinctions, 
was the Director of the renowned Beaux 
Arts, of Paris. As such he was the supreme 
arbiter of his age in all matters affecting the 
elegancies of life. 

D’ Orsay perfumes are offered the American 
public in the confidence that they will be 
accepted as worthy of the name they bear. 


‘“‘Leur Coeur’? (Their Heart) is a new 
D’Orsay triumph. It is a blending of the 
fragrant hearts of many flowers--the very 
essence of their petals held captive in a per- 
fume of rare distinction, that has captivated 
the elite Parisiennes. It is the favored per- 
fume of many royal courts, including those 
of Spain, Holland and Germany. 


A trial bottle may be obtained by sending 25c to 


Gould & Bancroft Company 


116-120 West 32nd St., New York 
Sole U. S. Agents 
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Military “Mess” in FRANCE 


Modern musketeers throughout Paris and its 
environs, whether at Compiegne, Fontainebleau 
‘or the big “Rendezvous de Chasse,” or in the 
Provinces of France, conspicuously prefer 
amongst the “thousand and one” appetizers, 
the ever famous international seasoner 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Sold by Grocers.in Every Clime C6 
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Table Linen 


At McCutcheon’s 


To make a summary here of 
mous stock of Table Linens 
course, be quite impossible. 





Reg. 


TradeMark 





Our enor- 
would, of 


TIT ITIITTOTOOs 


We merely wish to call attention to the fact that 
nowhere else can such a comprehensive assortment 
be found. 


In addition to all the staple lines 
unusual in size, design and quality. 


we carry the 


More than half a century of merchandising in Linens 
as a specialty has given us a clientele in every state 
and important town in this country. 


We have studied closely and provided for the needs 
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of this ever-growing number of customers, with the 
Z result that no such comprehensive stock of Table 
Linens can be found in any other house in the country. @ 
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| several changes necessary in the housing of well 


| formed his residence. 4 
| the most exquisite specimens of the old indus- 





CURTIS BELL 






A NON-SUPERSTITIOUS BRIDESMAID 
Miss Mai Watson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Watson, has small fear of 
old sayings. She has attended at least five brides, ignoring blithely the super- 
stition that the girl who serves as bridesmaid more than three times will end her 
days a spinster. Her engagement to Frederick T. Frelinghuysen has just been 
announced. The wedding will take place in September. 


Frills and Thrills 
(Continued from page 78) 


May and June are magic months on Long be celebrated there early in June. The Cra- 
Island, the Aikenites and other wanderers have vath, the Vanderbilt, the Hastings and the 
returned; the big estates from Westbury to Bacon houses were among the handsomest and 
Southampton are in their summer dress, and most expensive-to-maintain, on Long Island. 
incidentally, so are their owners, and the club A heated discussion is just now engaging the 
houses are homes of gaiety—from ‘‘morn till members of the club. Some of the Governors 
eve,” or as a Piping Rock matron whispered have suggested that it would be a most excel- 
the other day, “from morn till morn!’’ It lent thing to have a professional dancing couple 
does seem as though Long Island never slept. in charge of the summer dances. Every hotel 
Polo is of course the order of the day, and and many clubs throughout the country are 
dancing the order of the night. following this Policy, but many of the mem- 

Me oy tees emt has had its weekly drag hunts, _ bers objec ‘““We want to do our own danc- 
with lively scrimmages to see who would be _ ing,” they say, and a well defined, albeit, dig- 
first in at the finish. Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg nified row is in progress. 
until her tragic accident held first honours with he theory of those who want the dancers 





Helen Hitchcock, Flora Whitney, Mrs. Julian is that such a pair would assist materially in 
Peabody, Mrs. Charles Rumsey and Miss “standardizing” the dances. They would also 
Marion Hollins running her closely. Mrs. be supposed to entertain by their dancing those 


Ladenburg received a royal nl ome when she 
returned to ‘‘ The Oasis” in April after her win- 
ter in the woods with her pretty young daughter. 
The hunting and riding set is never the same 
Ladenburg is absent, and to have 
the charming “‘Oasis"’ closed is indeed a calam- 
ity for those who place riding above and beyond 
all other pleasures. While it would seem that 
Mrs. Ladenburg is always seen in public in her 
clothes—Oxford 


members too old, too lazy, or too fat to dance 
themselves. The younger element among the 
members, the George F. Bakers, the De Lancey 
Jays, the Albert Grays, the Harry Peters, the 
Bradley Martins, the débutantes, the brides, the 
near-brides, oh, the legions of those who are still in 
youth’s heyday, want no professional entertain- 
ers. They want to be their own entertainers! 
The George Bakers, by the way, have en- 
tirely withdrawn from the Tuxedo C ‘olony, and 


very correct English riding 
gray, or black, tight-waisted, long-skirted gossip whispers that they are looking about for 
habits—she does wear delightful frills and a large estate on the Sound, one which they can 


buy for their very own and where they can 
bring up their children in the way they should 
go. The erstwhile Edith Kane is simply 

‘mad”’ about the Glen Cove section of the Is- 
land, and that George revels in the water pos- 
sibilities of the place goes without saying. He 
comes to New York every day during the sum- 
mer in his yacht, in fact, he is the admiral, if not 
of the ‘ Queen’ S navee, * at least of the Sound's 
summer “‘navee.” 


dressy tailleurs whenever the occasion demands. 
The various fires on the Island have made 


known Islanders. The Paul Cravaths have 
had to fall back on the Piping Rock Club, and 
Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt has leased a small 
place near her Jericho property. Although the 
Robert Bacons have not rebuilt their place on 
the Wheatley Hills, they spend their summers 
in Westbury, and Miss Bacon's wedding will 


The Home of the Modernist 


(Continued from page 15) 


surroundings beautiful 
zlingly modern—nay, futurist gowns. 

It is possible, of course, to regard all these 
symptoms of favour for the modernists as a 
passing caprice of tz aste or simply as a freakish 
desire to amuse one’s guests, but I, for one, see 
more than that in it; indeed, I believe I can dis- 
cern in this whim a new tendency to which I 
would like to draw attention. 

Many wealthy people are already won over 
to the modern cause and many of them are ex- 
perimenting timidly with it. Some are trans- 
forming their boudoirs, arguing that they wish 
to have something to do; others are placing, 
along their stairways, a flowered drapery. Still 


and tradition, such effort tends to impoverish and ladies displayed daz- 
dwarf the imagination if it is persisted in too 
long. On the other hand, the public, which, to 
begin with, looked upon the antique settings 
and the relics of bygone days as charming on 
account of the subtle atmosphere of the past, 
eventually tired of the ‘‘ pictures’’ to which it 
was obliged to conform. 

Small rooms hung with draperies of flowered 
or mae cretonne, a clock under a glass globe, 
a couple of rotund armchairs, upholstered in 
Toile du Jouy, with, onethe wall, an etching in 
its original frame, —how all this fails to har- 
monize with our modern activity! 

In the most sumptuous houses the richest 


treasures of the museums were stored. The others place in their cabinets de toilette amusing 
gilded consoles of the seventeenth century, the _ bits of pottery in order to make the room a little 
dressers signed Jacob, the furniture by Boule, different. Still another hangs a modern chan- 
the d’Aubusson and Gobelin tapestries, the delier in his dining-room to “see what it looks 


like.” And it is interesting to note the psycho- 
logical change that takes place in the minds of 
these audacious ones. They do not suspect that 
when they bring this new elernent into their 
homes it is, perhaps, the beginning of an entire 


chandeliers and crystals of St. Gobain, all these 
adorned the salons of the Princes of Finance 
and the Kings of Business. nly recently 
did the mighty perceive that one is terribly 
bored in the midst of such beauty, and that 


their houses were magnificent museums instead change. Little by little they succumb to the 
of homes. pleasant obsession of this novelty, and that 
All this, to my mind, helped to cause the which seemed strange to them yesterday will 


fascinate them to-morrow. 

Workshops capable of supplying the domed 
for the moderne are now being organized, 
only a few are ready to respond to the prod 
of the clientele, for most of them have not yet 
trained their workmen to the new art. This is 
what causes a feeling of expectancy on the part 
of the public, and what also hampers the shop- 
keeper. One is waiting to be tempted, the 
other to receive orders. But I am sure this con- 
dition cannot last much longer. And one feels 
very clearly, after a long period of absolute 
calm, a fresh and vivifying breeze carrying us 
to new and beautiful shores. 

And so,—en route, and let us rejoice! 


Ch 7 


slackening in the trade de luxe. 

We are witnessing an evolution, and just asa 
geological upheaval carries with it avalanches 
and cataclysms, so an evolution of this kind 
must necessarily entail the crumbling and de- 
struction of certain trades and professions. In 
Paris, where shocks of this kind are felt earlier 
and more subtly than in other places it is possi- 
ble to register in the barometer of public 
opinion a very decided satiety of the old. 

One of the petroleum kings of our country 
gave, a few days ago, in his wonderful hdtel, a 
féle moderne and for the occasion entirely trans- 
He had rugs that were 
trial art of France, tapestries by Boucher, 
masterpieces of the Gobelins, etc. All this 
old furniture was taken away, the bronze 
brackets were taken off the walls, and the tap- 
estries were hidden. And in intensely modern 
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And Cuticura Ointment. 
They cleanse the scalp, re- 
move dandruff, arrest falling 
hair and promote hair health 
when all else fails. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 


world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
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24 hours. $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 
The One Dependable Preventative 
of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
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Mothersill Remedy Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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[ft means bigger, better, cleaner 


business. 


It is the inspiring 


insignia of 140 clubs, with a 
membership of over 10,000 earnest 


men. 


Learn what the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of America are 
doing for honesty in business; for 
more systematic, scientific and 
successful methods of distribution, 


advertising and 


salesmanship. 


Attend the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of A. 


TORONTO 


JUNE 21-25, 1914 


Interesting Program 


The program for this great 
convention 1s comprehen- 
sive and diversified, cover~ 
ing every phase of modern 
merchandising. The ses- 
sions will be addressed by 
able, successful men; open 
meetings, devoted toa wide 
range of special topics, will 
give everybody a chance 
to ask questions and hear 
his own problems dis~ 
cussed by the men who 
have met and solved them. 


Edward Mott Woolley 


the famous writer on 
business topics, has made a 
study of the A. A. C. of 
A. and their work, 

well as of the plans for 
the Toronto Convention. 
He has embodied the re- 
sult in a little book, “The 
Story of Toronto.” This 
book paints a graphic, in- 
spiring picture of what 
this great movement sig- 


nifies. 


It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on 


their business stationery —together with detailed facts as 


to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 


CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 











Clothing Fastened with 


“DAMASCUS” 


Tempered Steel Safety Pins 
Is Fastened Securely 


c= PINS are usually 


worn out of sight—but 

they are not always ‘‘out 
of mind,” as “‘sticking” and 
unclasping often bring them 
to mind pointedly. 


DAMASCUS Tempered Steel 
Safety Pins are real ‘‘Safety’’ Pins. 
They cannot unclasp themselves. 

The unusually stiff, sharp points 
pierce cloth firmly and do not 
pucker or gather up the fabric. The 
graceful, slender bodies and the ex- 
tremely ‘‘flat’” construction of the 
*‘shield’? make Damascus Pins lie 
snug and invisible. The sheathed 
coil prevents tangling. 


Handsomely made in six sizes, and 
in Nickel, Black and Gold finishes, 
for visible or out- of-sight wear. 


Always look for the Oakville Trade Mark 
on every paper and card of Pins you buy. 


Oakville Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Makers also of Clinton Safety Pins for the 
Nursery. (They cannot rust) and the Sovran 
Common”? Pin—the ‘king pin’’ of all (points 
never * hook over’’). 
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the best of all 
good mouth- 
washes. Use it 
every day. 


LISTERINE 


not only cleanses 
and purifies the 
mouth, and neu- 
tralizes breath 
odors, but is an 
important factor 
in the preserva- 
tfon of the teeth. 
For over 30 years 
it has enjoyed the 
confidence of 
physicians and 
dentists. 
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**T like them because they 
are dainty and odorless”’ 


OnE of these girls is wearing the Omo Brassiere 

with removable Omo Shields in pockets. The 
other lias regular Omo Shields attached to her dainty 
gown. There is a style of Omo Shields for every 
costume, every occasion. Double-covered. Washable. 


Thoroughly guaranteed. 
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Insist on having always 
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The Odorless Dress Shield 


Ask your dealer to show you the new styles or 


write for Omo Booklet. 
good dealers everywhere. 
send 25 cents and your 
pair, size 3, 


Other Omo Dress Acces- 
sories you should know 
are Omo Backshields and 
Omo Sanitary Aprons. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 


THE 
OMO MFG. CO. 


76 Walnut Street 
Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Omo Pants for Infants 


Omo Shields are sold by 
If you don’t find them, 
dealer's name for sample 
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COURTESY OF 1. & J. SLATER 


A SURE FOOTING 


1. To insure a close-fitting side an insert of silk elastic webbing is worked into this 
four strap patent leather walking slipper trimmed with cut steel ornaments. 2. One 
of the newest afternoon slippers shows the back and front foxings of patent leather 
and the quarters of pepper and salt gray matelasse. 3. This brocaded cloth evening 


slipper may be made to harmonize with the gown. 
5. The patent leather princess slipper is now made with gray 
6. For the lingerie frocks there is the combination Os- 


and tan tennis shoe. 
suede quarters and tongue. 


4. Combination white buckskin 


tend slipper of white satin with black moire quarters. 7. Another style showing 
blue kid and white vesting quarters. 


The Well Built Girl 


(Continued from page 22) 


sation from the outside of the body or from the 


organs fo a nerve centre. These are the sen- 
sory or afferent (meaning “leading to"’) nerves. 
The other set are motor or efferent (“leading 
from") nerves and carry the orders from the 


centres to the organ that is to execute them, 
whether muscles, glands or blood vessels. The 
messages resemble an electric current and travel 
at about the rate of a mile a minute. The 
distances in the body, however, are so short 
that we usually consider a nervous impulse to 
be instantaneous. 

This is a very sketchy outline of the working 
of the nervous system, but I believe it touches 
everything essential to an understanding of its 
functions—viz.: (1) intellectual; (2) motor, 
controlling voluntary muscular movements, 
regulating their force and codérdinating the 
work of the different muscle groups; (3) nutri- 
tive, by which the nourishment and building of 
the body is controlled; and (4) the function of 
feeling and sensation. 

Sleep, the nerve-restorer 

Every slightest movement—the winking of 
an eye, the current of the blood stream, the 
secretion of the smallest gland—involves some 
nerve activity. The nerves, with the brain and 
cord, are tissues built up from our food and 
broken down by action as any other tissue in 
the body. The building of a tissue requires 
proper material, a rest-period in which the re- 
pair may be done, and a removal of waste pro- 
ducts. We know from experience when a tired 
muscle needs repair. We know that constant 
eating without rest-periods wears out the di- 
gestive apparatus. How much more must the 
nervous system need rest? And its only pos- 
sible complete rest is during a quiet, relaxed 
sleep. 

Those who burn their candle at both ends 
would laugh at the idea of throwing away food 
and expecting to be nourished, and yet that is 
exactly what they do in their treatment of their 
nervous system. 

It has been found that the average adult 
needs eight hours’ sleep. There are variations 
in individuals, of course, some people requiring 
more, but surely no one should try to get along 
with less than seven hours. In childhood, our 
the number of hours is much 
We find babies sleeping twenty-two 
out of the twenty-four hours, and the time 
diminishes until the “eight-hour” night of 
maturity is reached. During this time there 
must be a complete relaxation if the sleep is to 
be perfectly restful. All the day clothing must 
be removed; the hair must be comfortable; the 
bed coverings must be light and adjusted to the 
temperature; there must be plenty of airand 
little light.—certainly none falling on the eyes. 
Given all these factors, you will find “tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer” will accomplish her 
work of nerve-building. 

Sleep is so abused, however. In this busy 
world of ours, most of us go to sleep when there 
is nothing left to do and by that time we are 
so tired that every muscle is strained and the 
nerves tense. As one writer says, ‘how few of 
us give ourselves up and let the bed hold us.” 
We are much more apt to hold ourselves onto 
the bed. Our heads are pressed desperately 
into the pillow, burrowing for sleep which never 

came that way. A tense attitude on going to 
sleep is not apt to relax when we lose conscious- 
ness. So the nerves which control the poor, 
tense muscles continue to work during their 
supposed resting time. hear many people 
complain that they cannot sleep because their 
minds are racing like a watch without its hair- 
spring. In a busy life it is only natural that 


greater. 


the concerns of the day and the prospects of the 
morrow should occupy one’s thoughts. Don’t 
try to stop or control them, but relax all your 
muscles. You will find that the loosening of 
tension relieves the nerves and gradually, as 
the mind quiets down, sleep will come to you. 

In quiet, restful sleep we lay up a store of 
surplus nervous energy to meet any emergency 
which may arise. If we fail to save for this 
rainy day, or have been too prodigal with exist- 
ing funds, we will find ourselves bankrupt at 
some important crisis and a nervous collapse 
will be the result. 

Conservation of energy is a text which I 
should like to drive home to my readers. Con- 
servation of nerve force is what all women need. 
For every unit of work we all pay two units of 
nervous force. We are wasteful. If we could 
only learn to expend just the amount of energy 
needed to accomplish our ends, we should not 
be squandering our most priceless possession. 

When we walk, we use not only the muscles 
required to move the legs, but we swing our 
hips and shoulders in a way that is not only use- 
less, but which actually interferes with a free 
swinging stride. When we listen at a concert 
or lecture, instead of listening with the brain 
and ears, we hold our bodies rigid, with a double 
fatigue as the result. We pay too much for 
everything because we have not learned to con- 
centrate with one part of the body and relax in 
every other part. This cannot be learned in a 
day. Generations before us have contributed 
to the habitual misuse of our nerves. he sav- 
ing of energy must be learned slowly, but the 
results are well worth the effort. 

Overwork, at whose door is laid many a case, 
of nervous prostration, is only another name for 
misuse of the nervous system. This system is 
powerful for good or ev il. Give it a little con- 
sideration and it will repay you a hundredfold. 
Nature is kind and, if you will help a little, she 
will go nine-tenths of the way to restore you. 
Left without care or consideration, your nerves 
will make you their slave. 

The first treatment for nervous prostration is 
complete quiet and rest, with an easily digested, 
nutritious diet. The nerves gradually a 
built up and their tone is restored. But how 
often does a rest-cure patient learn to take care 
of her nervous system? Too often she takes 
her restored strength to throw away again, and 
waste, collapse and rest-cure follow in succession 
until Nature refuses any longer to be a party to 
the desecration. 


Apply Efficiency methods 


I wish we could all learn to use our nervous 
systems as the modern efficiency engineer 
handles his operatives in a working system. 
These engineers have proved that most work- 
men use more motions than are necessary for 
the accomplishment of their work. By figuring 
the shortest, most effective method, they can 
increase the product with a less expenditure of 
energy. They have made people recognize the 
value of their methods in increased financial re- 
turns. If we could show like profits in the 
saving of our nervous energy, we would have 
more converts to our beliefs. There is a valua- 
ble little book, written some twenty years ago 
by Annie Payson Call, entitled ‘‘ Power through 
Repose.” I should like to put this book in the 
hands of every woman for her thoughtful reading 
and consideration. It is well worth while, for 
it contains in a very readable form a philosophy 
of every-day living. It would be hard to read 
=> book and not be influenced by its theories 
oO 

The most common symptom of overwork is 

(Continued on page 84) 


















Wear my famous Rubber Garments 
a few hours a day and your superflu- 
ous flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh. They cover the entire 
body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians. 





BUST REDUCER, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh reduc- 
ing rubber with coutil back. 

The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives added 
comfort and style. 


Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 
Chin Reducers only, $2 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 


Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Ons” - $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “‘Slip-Overs” $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. C, 45 West 34th Street, New York 
Philadelphia Representative: Mrs. KAMMERER. 1029Walnut St. 


San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 166GearySt. 
Chicago Representative: E, BURNHAM, 138 North State st, 


Reduce Your Flesh | 

















YOUR SUMMER 
FLOWER BEDS 


DO NOT PAY HIGH RETAIL 
PRICES FOR THE PLANTS. 


We will sell you the large full 
size plants such as cost a dollar 
adozen and upward at your 
little retail florist’s, at the 


WHOLESALE RATES 
delivered to you at 20 for $1.00; 
55 for $2.50; 120 for $5.00; 250 
for $10.00; 1000 for $35.00 in any 
assortment you select. 


We have ALL KINDS. 
GERANIUMS heliotropes, can- 


9 nas, coleus,giant- 
flowered chrysanthemums, giant carna- 
tions, lobelias, the novelty snapdragons— 
finest bedder and cut flower there is—fringed 
petunias, verbenas, double nasturtiums, 
asters, ivies, icepinks, phlox, dusty miller, 
feverfew, marguerites, rosegeraniums, 
calendulas, cosmos, marigolds, zinnias, 
salvias, double stocks in all colors, bego- 
nias, alternanthera, and in general any bed- 
ding plant you can name. Send for it in 
confidence, we have it or get it at prices 
named above. 

MANY PERENNIALS also; 
GOLDEN GLOW, foxglove, achillea, 
columbine, phlox, etc., etc. 

QUALITY VEGETABLE PLANTS 
for home garden; FINEST TOMATO, 
EGG, PEPPER, CELERY, CABBAGE, 
CAULIFLOWER, PARSLEY, LET- 
TUCE plants in all leading kinds at 
rate of 50 for $1.00; $2.00 per 100. 

REMEMBER all carefully packed— 
delivered express paid at your door; safe 
arrival guaranteed. CULTURAL direc- 
tions sent with each shipment. 


THE HARLOWARDEN 


GREENHOUSES 
Box 148 GREENPORT, N. Y. 






































THE NESTLE 


Permanent 
Hairwave 


(The Original Discovery) 


The well known and, through imitations, much abused scien- 
tific discovery of Mr. Nestlé is here practised by a special staff 
trained in the execution of their work by the inventor himself. 
The business is still carried on under his personal guidance. 

Over twenty heads of hair are daily waved on the premises, 
each of them at a marvelous rate of speed and comfort. Your 
hair is here made naturally wavy (as if it had grown as such) 
in one sitting of less than two hours. No heat and no chem- 
icals, the transforming of the hair being on an absolutely scien- 
tific basis. 

Any size of waves are produced. No steam or water will un- 
favourably influence the Nestlé-wave. Every head of hair 
wave is guaranteed. There is no room for grumblings or com- 
plaints at the Nestlé establishments. Our utmost exertions are 
at the disposal of our patrons. The most exclusive European 
society are found periodically at Nestlé’s for the purpose of 
having their original or aftergrowth of hair waved. 


Mothers can obtain means 
of growing their children’s 
hair actually wavy. 
Charges forNestlé-waving 
are from $10 to $40 ac- 
cording to quantity. 





A straight head of hair before 
the Nestlé treatment was 
applied. 





This is the same head Nestlé-waved 7 , 
within two hours. It would remain The celebrated Nestlé establishment at 
wavy forever if the hair did not grow. 48 South Molton Street, London. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET DESCRIBING THE PROCESS TO 


C. NESTLE & CO. 


48 South Molton Street (Bond Street), W., or 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telephone: Mayfair 2986. Telephone: Regent 1934 














You Can Weigh S 


You Should 


You can—TI know 
you can, because I have 

reduced 32,000 women and built up 
that many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the priva- 
cy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew Aow well! 
I build up your vitality — at 
i} the same time I strengthen 
yuur heart action; teach you 





how to breathe, to stand, 
# walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One pupil writes: “*l weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
Strength.” Another says 
Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 12¢ 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and 
write new for my FREE 
booklet. Don't wait, 
you may forget it, 
1 have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 








Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized author- 


| ity on the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 


. 





You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair 
and firm as that of your body? If you look 
older than you are, it is because you are 
not doing what you should to help nature 
My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 
have done for the health and figures of 65,000 
women. Results are guick and warvelous. In 
six to teri minutes a day ydu can do more with 
these exercises at home than massage will 
accomplish in an hour a day in a beauty 
Parlor.’* —Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has 
prepared the instructions for this course, in- 
cluding also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands 
and Feet. 

Wrinkles Double Chins 

Tired Eves Flabby, Thin Neck 

Crow's Feet Pimples 

Saliow, Freckled Skip Dandruff 

Thin, Oily Hair Pouches Under Eyes 

Sagging Facial Museles Tender Inflamed Feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and 
overcome. The expression is invigorated, the 
skin cleared, the hair made glossy, more 
abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 
feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our = 
look 10 years younger after our course. rite 
for FREE booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Dept.4 CHICAGO 








LABLACH, 


NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings prom- 
ise of new life and recreation. LA- 
BLACHE tells women everywhere how to 
keep that fair complexion and the velvety 
smoothness of youth. It preserves a fine 





complexion, restores 
onethat has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 
10c. forasamplebox. 










French Perfumers, Dept. T 





Ee LEVY CO. 


125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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TRUE REFINEMENT 


There is an atmosphere of true re- 
finement which always surrounds 
Crane’s Linen Lawn stationery. 
Everywhere its use is instantly 
recognized as a mark of good 
taste. The pre-eminence which 
Crane’s Linen Lawn _ possesses 
is that much-sought-for elegance 
which is the prime requisite of 
gentle folk the world over. Its 
fine qualities are much enhanced 
by the cut of the envelope, the 
size and shape of the sheet, the 
shades, the colored borders, gold 
edges, and the artistic boxes and 
ribbons, all of which are emi- 
nently proper in 


rane’s Xtinen Gon 


CRANE’S KID FINISH 


The newest style in Wedding Papers is Crane’s 
Kid Finish with plate-marked panel. Samples 
will be sent for 10c. postage. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


A paneled Correspondence Paper of rich dignity. 
May be bought wherever good writing paper is 
sold. Usable samples for 10c. postage. 
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Address all inquiries to Dept. K 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


New York 


























New Municipal Baths & Inhala- 
torium. **Kaiser Friedrich Bad” | 
Large Radium Emanatorium. 


— Racing, — Golf, — 
Booklets, Hotel Lists and All In- 
formation Free from the A a 


CIPAL ENQUIRY OFFICE in 
Wiesbaden, or Office of Harper’s 


On the 


Wiesbaden ri. 


MOST FASHIONABLE HEALTH RESORT IN EUROPE 
World-Famous for Its Therapeutic Mineral Springs 


155 degs. Fahr. Bazar, Travel-Bureaus of the 
Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis. Nervous Diseases N. American, N. Y.; 11 Hay- 
and all disorders of the Respiratory and Digestive Organs. market. London; 2 Rue de la 








Paix, Paris. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR.— 


1Q14 


— SPLENDID HOTELS. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 








DOGS OF PEACE 


Peace has its dogs; and much smaller are they than “dogs of war.” 


Miss 


Anita Delafield, daughter of the Frederick Delafiefds of Lenox, owns 
dogs of many degrees, but her favourite is this small, shaggy terrier. Mrs. 
Reginald Vanderbilt is also devoted to the “dog of peace” and is seldom 


seen without one of her freshly I 





dered white poodl 


The Well Built Girl 


(Continued from page 82) 


irritability, for a tired human—child or adult— 
is usually cross. There is also an inability to 
concentrate for any length of time, a slight loss 
of memory and a feeling of depression. Later 
we will find headache and insomnia, a ringing 
in the ears, an irregular heart-action and often 
pains, such as neuralgia. These all point to 
depleted nerve-cells and the only rational thing 
to do is to take the required rest before a break- 
down comes. The nerve-cells shrink during 
activity and will regain their normal size in pro- 
,ortionately less time if the shrinkage is slight. 
Prequer “nt intermissions for rest will keep the 
cells in better condition than a longer rest after 
prolonged exertion. This is a plea for a mid- 
day siesta. Half an hour then is worth an hour 
added to the night’s rest. _Many people find a 
tiny ‘‘cat-nap"’ of ten or fifteen minutes won- 
derfully refreshing. 

As many nervous collapses have been caused 
by too little as by too much work. Sanita- 
riums are filled with women who have no outlet 
for their nervous energy, and turn it inward to 
the detriment of their health. Many “cures” 
have been effected by supplying an outside 
interest and the invalid of several years’ stand- 
ing has energetically met her new responsibili- 
ties. 

Worry is perhaps the most common and most 
useless kind of nerve strain. It is really a form 
of fear and, like all emotions, will grow if un- 
controlled. It is often the result of weariness 
and sometimes of over- -conscientiousness, but in 
any case it is an easy habit to contract and very 
depressing in its influence. do not advocate 
a light, don't-care attitude towards one’s 
responsibilities. By all means, consider a situ- 
ation carefully and thoughtfully and make your 
decision to the best of your ability. Once 
made, put it from you. Have you ever con- 
sidered how little difference most decisions 
make in the long run? Worry about past 
events or on subjects which we are powerless to 
change is especiz ally absurd. I like the Chinese 
proverb which says: ‘The legs of a stork are 
long, the legs of a duck are short; you cannot 
make the legs of the stork short, neither can 
you make the legs of the duck long. Why 
worry?” 

The best antidote that I know for worry is 

brisk exercise in the open air. 

Our emotions are said to be the dynamo that 
stimulates to action all the functions of mind 
and body. In this capacity they are useful 
servants, but once beyond our control they are 
a menace to health—mental and physical. We 
meet people frequently who say with pride, “I 
simply have no control, I am so tempera- 
mental!’ They have lost the means of the 
highest kind of living. Control of our emo- 
tions is one of the finest things education gives 
us. Any one who has felt the racking of the 
nerves as a result of a burst of temper can 
realize the strain put upon the system. Un- 
controlled fear, love or jealousy has the same 
physical reaction. If the personal results are 
not sufficient reasons for control, consider the 
effects upon others. 

This is a social world and, to live in harmony 


with it, we are responsible for the effect upon 
others not only of our acts, but of our mental 
attitudes. Lessons in self-control cannot begin 
too early and they are the inalienable right of 
every child. Those who are so unfortunate as 
to have missed that early training should lose 
no time in beginning it for themselves. It is 
a slow process and needs a strong exercise of the 
will, but every trial will bring new strength until 
the end is reached. 

In addition to exaggerated emotions there is 
danger of imaginary ones. Two of the highest, 
most elevating emotions are most often per- 
verted and shammed—religious exaltation and 
love. Many a religious fanatic has mistaken 
a love of the form for genuine, deep-seated feel- 
ing. Genuine love, too, is often simulated by 
a morbid personal attachment or by a love of 
love which is ready to light on the most conve- 
nient object. 

All uncontrollé¢d emotions are wearing on the 
nervous system. 

I have spoken of sleep as the perfect rest for 
the nerves. Another means of rest is in our form 
of recreation. Every one should have an avo- 
cation as well as a vocation, which should be as 
different in physical and mental effect as possi- 
ble. To paraphrase an old saying, “One man’s 
vocation is another man’s avocation. 

The man or woman who leads a sedentary life 
should have some active recreation, out of doors 
—something that rests the eyes and brain and 
at the same time occupies the mind. In this 
way work ceases to be drudgery and the mind 
is broadened in its interests. 

here is mental danger in one-sidedness. 
Women who are more or less tied down by 
household cares have found a boon in literary 
and musical clubs, which broaden the views and 
supply an added interest. Opportunities for 
fun and laughter are really a physiologic neces- 
sity, if we could only make more people believe 
it. The deep chest movements involved in- 
crease the circulation and the oxygenation of 
the blood and relieve the brain from strain by 
decreasing the congestion of blood in its 
capillaries. 

For perfect sanity there must be a balance 
of the mental faculties. Keen intelligence, as 
well as keen emotion, should be balanced by will 
power; a powerful will by a moral sense; social 
instinct by conscience; self-sacrifice by com- 
mon sense. 

Let me quote from _a well-known writer on 
hy, giene for women, Dr. Anna M. Galbraith: 

‘Excessive ambition, misdirected energy, long- 
ing for the unattainable, regret for the unalter- 
able, fretting over non-essentials, indecision, 
uncontrolled emotions ... are some of the 
causes of mental anguish and subsequent 
phy sical suffering. 

‘Well-balanced mental faculties give a 
philosophic view of life; guard the mental and 
hold the emotional in check; grasp the true 
relationships: of life and view it in the proper 
perspective. 


The subject of next month’ s article will be ‘The 
Health Side of Vacations.’ 


Consider Your Neighbor 


The Pennsylvania Railroad last year paid 
out $5,143.40 on account of accidents to pas- 
sengers who tripped over other passengers’ 
grips placed in the aisles on passenger trains. 


That is one of the reasons why the company - 


instructs its trainmen not to permit luggage to 
remain in the aisles of passenger coaches. Re- 
member these facts when the conductor or 
brakeman asks you to move your “ grip” into 
a safe place, and don’t be annoyed. 
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A2—Hat, Watteau shape of milan hemp 
with bandeau. Moire ribbon over 
crown and bow on under brim. 


13.50 





A1l—Golf Cord Coat lined with soft silk, 
in green, rose, Hague blue, gold or 
white, cutaway front, ripple flare 
back with half belt, new fat collar, 
novelty buttons. $16.50 











Bi—Serge suit, copy of imported model, 
new box plaited skirt, girdle top; coat 
finished with box plaited band, and 
suede bows. In black, white, black 
and white check, or navy blue, with 
green or Copenhagen suede bows. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years. $38.50 





Some Things You Would Buy 
If You Were Here 





D1—White lawn blouse and cotton Bed- 
ford cord pants. 2 to5 years. $6.25 


D2—“‘Oliver Twist’? duck hat, white and 
colored brand. -75 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Will do your New York Shopping 
Without Charge 


Why is it> — when women contemplate a visit to New 
York, they say to themselves, “I will not buy this or that 
until | get to the city.” 


Why do many women, having friends in New York, ask 
them to forward certain things which cannot be pur- 
chased outside the city > 


Isn't it because women generally recognize New York 
as the style center? Wouldn't most women like to buy 
all their things here,—if they could? 


Send your orders through the Bazar. We are here to 
serve you. Weare familar with styles, we are acquainted 
with values. We offer you a helpful, earnest, accom- 
modating service. 


The illustrations show good values selected 
from New York’s great stores and specialty 
shops. Order by number. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 
Harper’s Bazar 


“Personal Shopping Service” 
1100 Publishers’ Building New York 


C2—Modish hat of blue straw, trimmed 
with black ruching and black wings. 
$6.50 





Ci—Maternity suit of cotton eponge, pre- 
serves the lines without compressin; 
the figure — handsome effect. All 
colors. $17 





E1i—An ideally comfortable corset of 
treco, scientifically designed and with 
the minimum amount of boning. $5 
and $7.50 for the front lacing. 
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The Least 


Obtrusive Corset 


ever made is this new 
Goodwin model, either 
front or back laced, 
the popular “slip -on’ 
forms, or with the usual 
clasp. It is produced in 
all fabrics from the in- 
expensive coutils at $6.00 
to the luxurious silk bro- 
cades at $35.00, and is 
particularly desirable in 
a special summer weight 
French Quadrille at 
$10.00. 

Write for our splendid 
catalog illustrated from 
photographs whichshow 
the corsets as they really 
are on the body and 
gives complete directions 
for the selection and fit- 
ting of corsets, enabling 
out-of-town patrons to 
obtain satisfactory ser- 
vice. 


NEWYORK . . . . 373 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON .. 687 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA 1120 Walnut Street 
Genes 6 os ec 


57 E. Madison Street 
KANSAS CITY. . . 406 Waldheim Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO. . 

LOS ANGELES 


330 Sutter Stree; 
220 West Fifth Stree; 

; S. H. CAMP & COMPANY 

| Wholesale 


Jackson, Michigan 
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FASHION CAMERA 


THE SUMMER SWEATER 


Even the sweater has taken on the loose, nonchalant lines of the old-time dressing 


sacque. 
fabric, light and soft, for hot days. 


It is also being developed in a new material—crépe de saute—a blistered 
The tasseled cap will come into play on the 


links or on the boat when the wind is up to its annoying tricks. 


Doing the London Season 


By GEORG 


season 1s on, all the 
earnestly hoping that the royal 
performance of wearing silk 
and stockings will become uni- 
all, every man is secretly 
Even the secretaries of the 
here, veritable Lord Wil- 
loughbys, display great pride in theirs, and 
gayly exhibit them—Dr. Pave, the ambassador, 
not excepted. Before he arrived in England. 
by the way, some dastardly newspaper re- 
porter quoted him as saying he would never 
don knee-breeches. But, nevertheless, the 
ambassador appears, just like every one else 
at court, in shorts, with the traditional dinky, 
little silver sword dangling from his side, and 
with black silk stockings gleaming over his 
flesh-coloured ones. 

Flesh-coloured ones? Oh, yes, that’s a 
court regulation. It would be very improper 
indeed, for a man to appear in thin silk stock- 
ings revealing his skin beneath. To be per- 
fectly nice and proper, he must wear under the 
black ones a pair of flesh coloured hose that 
hide the real skin, but look like it. More than 
any nation, England loves a hypocrite. 

The court has been busy, of course, with the 
presentation of a number of American women 
this season, but besides the number that have 
applied in vain, the successful constitute a 
small group. The others—their name is legion 
(one of the successful ones was named Nations 


yOW that the court 
N nuts are 
command 
knickerbockers 
versal. For, after 
proud of his legs. 
American Embassy 


Miss Mary Nations of Texas)—undeterred 
and undismayed, storm the embassy again and 
again. 

No effort seems to be too great, no hore too 
futile. 

Presentation at court—then, Death, without 
a sting! 


Considering the cost 


Of course the people who think most about 
“doing the season”’ are not those who live in 
London, but those from the counties, and vis- 
itors from overseas. To the latter, the news- 
papers have not devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion, as all Americans are popularly supposed 
in England to be millionaires, and never to con- 
sider the cost of the largest or smallest item. 
But the figures set for the average young couple 
who come up “to town” for a ten weeks’ stay 
will probably prove interesting to Americans 
anyway. 

There are all sorts of houses, but between 
the extremes of a mansion in Grosvenor Square 
or a flat in Bayswater or Earl's Court, it is nec- 
essary to strike a mean. Therefore you must 
look at it out of the eyes of two young married 
people, comfortably off and with a social circle 
wide and influential enough to secure them an 
ample share of the gaieties. 

A good place to set them down in, then, is a 
house in Sloane street—say a house with three 
reception rooms and seven to eight bedrooms. 
There must be plenty of bedrooms, for what’s 
the season without visitors? This house will 
cost them about $65 or $75 a week—in Mayfair 
$100 to $125. Taking the Sloane Street house 
at a total rental of perhaps $700 and adding $75 
for coal, gas, water, electric light and telephone, 
there is already $775. As regards current ex- 
penses for a staff of five—butler, cook, maid, 
housemaid and kitchenmaid, including wages at 
$15 or $25 a week and other household expenses 
at $18 per week for seven people, the total comes 
to about $45 a week, or a grand total of over 
$1200 for the rent and upkeep. 

Evening clothes for a swank young husband 
cost about $75, gloves over $2 per pair, a top 
hat $5.75, patent leather boots $12.50 and so 
on. The sum of $250 is quite modest for the 
male member of the family. When it comes to 
the wife's dress expenditure it is hard to get the 
figures exact. But taking a mass of figures, 
one sifts them down, and finds that they come 
to something like this: 

For the morning, shopping and in the park 
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a linen dress at $40 and a white serge coat and 
skirt at $60; for the afternoon, to wear at par- 
ties and at the polo grounds, one frock of char- 
meuse or taffeta at $75, one of embroidered 
batiste at $75 and an elaborate Ascot costume 
at $100; for the evening, two ball dresses at 
$125, each, and two dinner dresses at $75. To 
this bill must be added accounts such as veils, 
gloves, lingerie and shoes, bringing the wife's 
total outlay to something like $900. 

very essential outlay in the budget is a 
motor car. This—usually a land aulette —can 
be hired at an inclusive charge of $ 
—that is to say in round figures 
season. If taxicabs were used 
amount to about $5 a day, 





$575 
they 


would 
5 a taking into consid- 
eration the round of afternoon and evening en- 


tertainments to be fulfilled by a sociable, pleas- 
ure-loving couple. 

fith a clever cook and an avoidance of too 
expensive delicacies, it should be possible to 
entertain well at home for $2.25 per head, so 
the experts say, including dessert and flowers. 
A dinner party of ten persons should cost 
champagne adding another $12.50. 
Half a dozen such parties will increase the sea- 
son's biils by $225. The wife will give four wom- 
en’s lunch parties for $25 and perhaps an after- 
noon ‘‘at home,"’ with music and a buffet lunch 
for $100. There is sure to be a certain amount 
of miscellaneous hospitality dispensed in the form 
of luncheons and teas at Hurlingham and Rane- 
lagh, and in club tents at Ascot and Lords—say 
another $50. And, of course, there are cigars and 
cigarettes. which can be put down at about $50. 


The lighter side 


To turn from the serious topics of dress and 
entertaining, to the lighter side of the social 
round. A theatre once a week and the Opera 
once a fortnight is a fair average to strike. 
Booking stalls through an agency costs $2.75 
for a theatre and $4.25 for the Opera and the 
Ww note sum will mount up to about $100. 

> Derby and Royal Ascot are essential in 
et : ordered programme of gaiety. The 


any 
Derby, with luncheon in a private box, (with- 
out an invitation to which no society woman 
would dream of going to Epsom) will cost $25. 


Ascot can not possibly be done under $100, 
what with enclosure vouchers costing $30, 
luncheons in clubs—tents just as much and 
railway fares at $20. 

A big fancy dress ball at the Albert Hall 
will involve an outlay of over $10 for tickets, 
and certainly $60 for the hire of costumes. 
Then there are tickets for the Caledonian Ball 
at two guineas; a charity concert or- two at 
some big house or other at fancy prices; and 
a society féte in the ballroom of a hotel at $25; 
three or four week-ends at country houses surely 
$50; admission to Ranelagh and Hurlingham 
on the days when $5 is the charge to visitors; 
a visit to Henley Regatta; all the expenses in- 
cidental to the very fashionable cricket matches 
at Lord's. With all these to take into account 
$450-$500 is not. an extrav agant sum to put un- 
der the head of ‘‘amusements. 

Then the little trifling expenses, such as tips, 
postage stamps, meals at the club, and other 
miscellanies, will total about $20 per week. 
So it can be seen that “‘doing the season” is no 
small luxury. One expert has put it down 
something like this: 


Rent and household expenses. 
Clothes. 

Caer... 

Entertaining 

Amusements 

Extras. 
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Total 


And this is put as the minimum on which a 
young married couple can “do the season,” 
just in a moderate way. 
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Reducing Brassicre 

Style 167— $3.00 
Ideal for surf bathing 


because of its great flexibility and 
is equally desirable with or without 
corsets. Fastens in front; plain, 
durable and washable. 


Five Other Styles 
Reduces at Once 2 to 4 Inches 


Constructed of Elastricot, a scientifically 
contoured fabric that exercises a tendency 
to permanently contract the tissues and 
reproduce the perfect feminine model, 
either with or without corset. 

Protected by U.S. Patent No. 44411 
Each style is made with or without straps. 
Soft, flexible, durable, washable and the 
most hygienic garment ever invented. 
Supreme for fashion and figure, unequaled 
for work and athletics, unrivalled for free- 
dom and comfort, and absolutely unap- 
proachable as a creator of physical beauty. 


Look for the Label Guid 


one m4 LEADING STORES 
ND CORSETIERES 


Illustrated Style Book K— Mailed Free 


Gvida sical 


15-17 West 38th St. New York 




















L. M. HIRSCH 
Sample Shoe Co. 


“Tango ** SPECIAL $ 4 50 





White Calf, Black Satin or Patent Coltskin, 
Ribbons attached. Spanish Cuban Heel. 


All the New 1914 Models of 
WHITE BUCKSKIN and CAN- 
VAS, low and high shoes. Send 
for special catalogue H, showing 
illustrations and prices. 

404 Sixth Ave., N.Y. Bet. 24th and 25th Sts. 


L. M. HIRSCH 


Sample Shoe Co. 
emcee Rice mos aeR AE 














or Ihe Home Library 


National 
Editions 


Large 


Type 
Bible 


Dickens 40 Volumes Six volumes now ready 
Printed in America word for word in the same large size of type used in the English 
National Edition, 40 vols., described as “the definitive and only complete Dickens.” 
Publication plan two or four volumes monthly. No order filled for less than two volumes 
at a time. Six volumes now ready as follows: 1 and 2 Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two 
Cities; 3 and 4 Great Expectations, A Child’s History of England; 5 and 6 Pickwick 
Papers, Part 1 and 2. 

Cloth, 2 vols., boxed, $1 net. Flexible Leather, 2 vols., boxed, $2 net. 


Delivery Prepaid on two volumes 10 cents extra 


Shakespeare Complete in ten volumes 
Notes and Comments by Hudson, Gollancz, and 100 other authorities. Notes at the bottom of 
pages. Glossaries, Study Questions. Index of characters, etc. Introduction by Temple Scott. 


Cloth, per set, $6 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $12 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 50 cents extra. 


Emerson Standard works in five volumes 
Includes rare material not found in previous collected editions. Introduction by Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University, joint author of “A History 
of American Literature.” 

Cloth, per set, $3 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $6 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra. 


3 ° r ° 
Jowett s Plato . Dialogues in four volumes 
Best Translation, 4 vols. Includes “The Republic,” and “Trial and Death of Socrates” complete 
with a comprehensive selection of “The Dialogues” and “The Laws” and Jowett’s comments, analyses, 
etc. Introduction by Temple Scott. 
Cloth, per set, $2.50 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $5.00 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 20 cents extra. 


Plutarch’s Lives Complete in five volumes 


Clough Edition with Historical Notes of Dr. William Smith. Notes at bottom of pages throughout, 
not at the back of volume. Complete Index. Introduction by Temple Scott. 


Cloth, per set, $3 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $6 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra. 


Arabian Nights In four volumes 


Lane’s Standard Translation, 4 vols. Expurgated for family reading, with voluminous notes. A 
treasure-house of world-famcus stories. Introduction by William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., Professor of 
English in Harvard University, author of ‘‘Origins and Sources Of the Court of Love,’ ‘‘Essentials 
of Poetry,” etc. 

Cloth, per set, $2.50 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $5.00 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 20 cents exira. 


Edgar Allen Poe Complete in five volumes 
Includes many rare pieces not found in ordinary editions. Introduction by Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. 


Cloth, per set, $3 net. Flexible Leather, per set, $6 net. 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra. 


Cordelia Blossom by George Randolph Chester 
A brilliant new book by the author of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” It introduces a charming 
heroine and distinctive new “‘Chester-types” in highly amusing domestic, social and political adventures. 

Illustrated by Henry Raleigh. Price $1.35 net. 


The Dream Doctor by Arthur B. Reeve 


The new adventures of Craig Kennedy, Scientific Detective—the most entertaining, up-to-the-minute 
detective character in fiction to-day. The present volume unites baffling mystery and scientific solu- 
tion with rare art in story telling. 

Illustrated by Will Foster. Price $1.35 net. 


With the Best Intention by Bruno Lessing 


Millions of readers regard Bruno Lessing as “‘the Kipling of the Ghetto,” story-teller-in-chief of New 


York’s great East Side. 
pathos and romance. 


Mirandy 


Here is his complete story of “Lapidowitz’’ to date, a book of rare humor, 
A classic of modern fiction. ‘ 
Illustrated by M., Leone Bracker. Price $1.25 net 


by Dorothy Dix 


A masterpiece of humorous character delineation, true to life, refreshing, delicious. The twenty-one 
droll illustrations by E. W. Kemble make the book unique. Send for Catalogue to 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. Price $1.00 net. Dep’t B. 


Charm of the Antique __ by Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton Hearst’s 


The joy of seeking and acquiring the things that count in home-making is here described by writers - International 
who are known and loved by many thousands of readers. With its illustrations from photographs 


the volume is a notable contribution to the subject. Library Co. 


Illustrated— Frontispiece in color. Price $2.50 net. 


119 W. 40th St. 





For Sale At All Booksellers New York 








Harper's Bazar, June, 1914 
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Dunhill [eX 
2Conduit S*; ‘ 
_. London W 
| Specialist in Motor Equipmefit 
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Good dressing consists of 

Good taste in colour, 

Good quality in material, and 

Good judgment in design; 
while the best dressmakers are those 
whose reputation for these three 
qualities stands ever unrivalied. 
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MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 
LIMITED 
Vere Street & Oxford Street 
LONDON, W. 


(facing top of Bond Street) 
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PE JIB Harvey Nichok & 


Vi ~The LEADING LONDON STORE | 








When in London for Such novelties as e 
Gowns, Blouses and all a 
the latest creations of rE 
theleading Costumieres 
— Millinery — Lingerie 
—Dress Materials 
—Household Linens— 
Brocades — Chintzes — 
Curtains — Cushions — 


Exhibition you should 
make a point of visit- 
ing Harvey Nichols’ 


and viewing the unique Down Quilts—in fact, 
display of goods which qverytins ter heme 


decoration including an 
unequalled collection of 
beautiful Carpets and 
Rugs are exhibited at 


will undoubtedly ap- 
peal to Americans of 





this celebrated Em- 
refined tastes. (See WHEN YOU COME TO LONDON FOR porium at Knights- 
opposite. ) THE EXHIBITION . REMEMBER THERE IS —— 


ANOTHER EXHIBITION — IN ITS WAY 
,OUITE AS INTERESTING AND QUITE AS 4 
wei oO AT HARVEY oe 
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THE NOVELTY HOUSE 
BOSWELL HENSMAN 


91 Regent Street, London, W 


MY NEW “SANDRINGHAM” COMBINED 
POCKET BOOK FOR LADIES 


(REGISTERED) 

|| Fitted with Pockets for Cigarettes, Dollar Bills, Stamps, Rail Ticket, 
Matches, Cards and Coin; Also has Gold Mounted Block Amber 
Cigarette Holder with Quills and Silver-Gilt Chain with Finger Ring 

















“NEWLY OPENED 


KURHAUS AND | 
PALACE HOTEL | 


First-class Hotel situated in a beautiful part of the Kurpark. 
110 rooms, of which half have adjoining bathrooms, fitted 
with complete apparatus for Radium and Brine Baths. 


RADIUMSOLBAD, KREUZNACH. 


(12 hours from Frankfort A/M) 








The leading "Radiumbath" of Germany, in the most beauti- | ee sicet 

ful part of the Nahe-Valley, 15 minutes from the Rhine : PRICES 
mueves eueunaron cour renale commcans ||| {Suet ater Com Pens Rated)» 3 
SKIN DISEASES— DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS Ei ce A a 5 a eet a ae aly 10.08 
Excellent Orchestra, Theatre, Horse Races, Tennis. | - nee roaray tah Sane Se me eg any Se 1080 


Prospectus on application to the Kur Direction. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 
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THE CLASSIC CORSET 


BY Sour 


GRECIAN-T RECO 


[tT has been called the Classic Corset 


because no other name is so accurately descriptive. 
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It is Classic because in the purity of its grace-com- 
pelling lines, it imparts the poise, the bodily beauty 
and the supple stateliness of the Greek models. 


It is Classic because the Grecian- Treco fabric lends 
to the body a softly sculptured effect that faithfully 
interprets the true spirit of the Grecian renaissance, 
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Bien-Jolie corsets range from Size 20 to Size 36, 
each size accurately and permanently reflecting the 
proportions for which it was designed. Qualities 


from $5.00 to $40.00. Front-lace, $7.50 up. 


Bien-Jolie Soutiens- Gorges embody the newest 
developments in brassieres and invest these garments 
with a new meaning and a new importance. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES NEWARK, N J 














THE KCHWEINLER PROSE 
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